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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Denver, Colo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
House of Representatives, State Capitol, Denver, Colo., Hon. L. H. 
Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain (presiding), Florence P. 
Dwyer, and Robert H. Michel. 

Also present: Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, Member of 
Congress from the Third District of Colorado; James R. Naughton, 
counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. Goldberg, professional staff member, 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very happy to be here in Denver and in the great State of 
Colorado. 

We are very glad to have with us this morning Congressman J. 
Edgar Chenoweth, Representative of the Third District of Colorado. 
I understand this is the congressional district of our distinguished 
colleague, Congressman Byron Rogers. I am sure he would love to 
be sitting in with us if he were not committed to responsibilities 
elsewhere today. 

Before proceeding with the taking of testimony, I should like to 
make an opening statement, for the purpose of giving the witnesses 
and those who are present from the press some background on the 
purpose of our presence here. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the duty of studying intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United States and the States and 
municipalities. This responsibility has been delegated by the com- 
mittee to its Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. Because 
of this responsibility, the subcommittee has had before it, since July 
1955, the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations— 
the Kestnbaum Commission. 

The Kestnbaum Commission was established by Congress in 1953, 
at the request of the President, to study and clearly define the proper 
role of the National Government in relation to the States and their 
political subdivisions. The bipartisan Commission was composed of 
25 members—15 of whom were appointed by the President, 5 by the 
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Speaker of the House, and 5 by the President of the Senate. After 
nearly 2 years of study and the expenditure of about $900,000, the 
Commission submitted its 31l-page report to President E isenhower 
in June 1955. The report was accompanied by 15 supporting volumes 
representing the findings of study committees and experts who were 
assigned the task of examining individual grant programs and vari- 
ous special aspects of intergovernmetal relationships. ‘The intensive 
study of National-State-local relationships conducted by the Com- 
mission was, in its words, “the first official undertaking of its kind 
since the Constitutional Convention in 1787.” 

The Commission’s report contains approximately 200 recommenda- 
tions. While most of these are addressed specifically to the Federal 
executive agencies or the Congress, recommendations are also directed 
to the State governments. This study, representing as it does so large 
an investment of public funds and manpower, certainly deserves the 
careful consideration of all levels of government. 

The subcommittee’s activities in the field of intergovernmental re- 
lations have been planned with two objectives in mind; first, to carry 
out its general responsibility for studying Federal-State-local rela- 
tionships, with particular emphasis on grant-in-aid ee and 
second, to evaluate the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion and to ascertain what action is being and should be taken con- 
cerning them. 

Since 1955 the subcommittee has been conducting a comprehensive 
study in this area, with special attention to the report of the Kestn- 
baum Commission. In December 1955, each Federal department and 
agency was asked to provide a detailed description of its programs 
and. activities involving intergovernmental relationships. Each de- 
partment and agency was also asked to list all recommendations of 
the Commission “which applied to it, and to describe the action taken, 
if any, to put such recommendations into effect. This information 
was published in a 776-page staff report in August 1956. 

At the request of the subcommittee, a compilation was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Budget identifying the Federal department or 
agency and the programs concerned with each of the Commission’s 
recommendations. This document was also published by the subcom- 
mittee in August 1956. 

The subcommittee, in preparing for a thorough study of intergov- 
ernmental relations, found the need for an up-to-date bibliography 
covering important literature in this field. A suitable bibliography 
was prepared by the Library of Congress, and the subcommittee ar- 
ranged for its publication in November 1956 in order to make this 
information generally available to public officials and other interested 
persons. 

Early in 1956, all State governors and a large number of mayors 
and county officials were asked to give their views on a series of broad 
questions relating to Federal programs of an intergovernmental na- 
ture. Replies were received from 42 of the 48 States, from 53 cities 
and from 44 counties. A 542-page report on these replies v yas adopted 
by the Committee on Government Operations on June 17, 1957, and 
has since been printed. In addition to the complete replies, the re- 
port contains an analysis of the views expressed by the responding 
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State and local officials. However, the committee has not attempted 
in this document to evaluate the merits of these views. 

During the last week in July the subcommittee held hearings in 
Washington preparatory to its regional hearings. The persons in- 
vited to. testify at that time inc luded former members of the Kestn- 
baum Commission, spokesmen for the large national organizations 
that represent business, farm and labor interests, and representatives 

of the professional associations that serve State and local govern- 
ments. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present regional hearings in 
order to give more intensive consideration to the views of St: ite and 
local officials on important problems in this field. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types ‘of problems: (1) Whether the existing division of responsi- 
bility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory, and (2) whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs 
and their operation made more efficient and economical. 

To assist the subcommittee in examining these areas, each of the 
witnesses has been asked to respond to a number of adh imental 
questions relating to the operation of our federal system. Since 
the witnesses are familiar with these questions and copies of them 
have been made available to the press representatives present, I will 
have the questions placed in the record at this point rather than read 
them. 

(The questions follow: ) 


QUESTIONS FoR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SEPTEMBER-—DECEMBER 1957 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating it 
to specific programs insofar as possible. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments sound, 
or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated 
to a single level of government? 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify these 
programs and give your reasons, 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous dis- 
continuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates) : 

(a) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

(b) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the 
basis for your opinion. 
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6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction) : 
(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 

these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged tax- 
ing powers to continue these activities? 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial re- 
sponsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

(d@) Would your answer to (a), (b) and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal 
grants were terminated? 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining: 

(a@) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ? 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), 
with particular reference to its effect on— 

(a) State legislatures? 
(b) The executive branch of State governments? 
(c) Local governments? 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

3. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them. 


Ill. INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is 
particularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative programs 
and activities.) 


2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 


IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of gov- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 


(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 


(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 


Vv. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 

Mr. Founratn. The views of the witnesses on these questions will, 
Tam sure, be very helpful to the subcommittee. 

The governors have also been sent for their consideration a number 
of proposals or approaches for improving the operation of grant 
programs which have come to the subcommittee’s attention. It is 
hoped that the States will submit their evaluation of these proposals 
and approaches to the subcommittee after further study. 
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(The following was sent to each governor for his comment :) 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION, REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS, SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 1957 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


1. Auditing 


Grant of authority by Congress for the Comptroller General to establish 
minimum standards for State auditing of grant programs; where such standards 
were met by a State, the Federal program agencies would be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of that State’s grant programs. 
The Comptroller General would spot check State performance and provide 
technical assistance upon request. 


2. Merit system requirements 


Establishment of minimum standards for State merit systems by Congress 
(or by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to establish such standards) ; 
when such standards were met by a State, the Federal program agency would 
discontinue supervising that State’s merit system practices. State performance 
would be reviewed periodically. (This approach should be discussed separately 
for grants now requiring a merit system and for possible application to all 
Federal grant programs. ) 


38. Organization 


Permit States to designate the appropriate operating agencies for receiving 
and administering Federal grants. (This would require amendment of Federal 
laws governing the maternal and child health and the vocational rehabilitation 
programs.) 


4. Appropriations 

(a) Appropriate funds for continuing grant programs that are subject to 
fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. (This is now done in the highway and 
airport programs. ) 

(b) Provide at least 1 year’s notice by Congress before the termination of 
Federal grants in any program in order to enable the States to make necessary 
budgetary adjustments. 


5. Appeals procedure 


Provide for judicial review (or an independent administrative review) in 
all grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings 
on questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 


6. Information 


(a) Require Federal agencies to notify each governor of major problems 
affecting the operation of grant programs in his State and major policy changes 
in such programs. 

(b) Require Federal agencies to transmit to each governor information copies 


of all correspondence (or correspondence of designated types) sent to State 
agencies. 


7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 


(a) Permit each State to determine by legislative action whether Federal 
aid should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to local 
governments. 

(b) Give States incentive as well as an opportunity to participate in Federal- 
local programs. This might be done through Federal laws permitting a direct 
Federal-local relationship, but offering a higher proportion of Federal aid to 
a willing to enter into a unified program and to provide State matching 
unds. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) Retain open-end authorization, but compute the maximum State expendi- 
ture in which the Federal Government will participate in terms of an average 
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of all assistance payments within each special-purpose category, rather than on 
an individual case basis as at present. 

(b) Substitute a closed-end block or broad-purpose welfare grant (including 
general assistance and aid to children in foster homes) for the present open- 
end formula and relate both the size of the allotment and matching require- 
ments to each State’s fiscal capacity. 

(c) Establish a Federal definition of need as a means of moderating inter- 
state differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories. 

2. Public assistance and child-welfare services 

Permit the States (either by Federal statute or administrative regulation) 
to provide for the performance of both ADC and CWS duties by an individual 
caseworker when both types of services are required in a single household. 

8. Child welfare services 

(a) Change the grant formula so as to relate allotments to the number of 
children and fiscal ability of each State and to require State matching funds. 

(b) Remove restrictions limiting the use of Federal funds to predominantly 
rural areas. 

4. Public health 

(a) Substitute a single consolidated (or block) grant for the present separate 
categorical grants. 

(0) As an alternative to a single public-health grant, permit the transfer of 
a portion of allotted funds between special-purpose categories at a State’s 
discretion. 

(c) At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 
in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health 
Service. 

5. Highways 

(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary 
roads similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give 


added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle regis- 
tration. 


(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large municipali- 
ties where this is not prohibited by State law. 
6. Unemployment compensation 

(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways: 

(1) Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 

(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset with State administrative costs 
being shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment 
compensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

7%. Civil defense. 
Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities. 


Mr. Fountarn. After completion of regional hearings, it is planned 
that a further series of hearings will be held i in Washington with of- 
ficials of Federal departments and agencies as witnesses. These 
hearings will thoroughly explore the Federal-State programs, using 
as background information the views previously expressed by Fede ral 
officials in response to the subcommittee’s questionnaire and the data 
collected from State and local officials in regional hearings. Upon 
completion of the second series of hearings in W ashington, the sub- 
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committee expects to prepare a comprehensive and, I hope, a con- 
structive report on its findings. 

We are very happy to have with us today Mr. L. D. Daily, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Governor, who will present the statement of 
the Governor of Colorado. Without further preliminary remarks 
you may proceed, Mr. Daily. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. DAILY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO HON. 
STEPHEN L. R. McNICHOLS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
COLORADO; ACCOMPANIED BY ALBERT BUNGER, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; DR. ROY CLEERE, 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH; AND GUY JUSTIS, 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Datty. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain, members of the subcommittee, Congressman Cheno- 
weth, I have the honor this morning to represent Governor Mc- 
Nichols, who, as you already observed, has been called to Washing- 
ton in concert with the other governors of the Colorado River Basin 
for some hearings and discussions with the Department of the In- 
terior relating to the development of the Colorado River. 

I would like to extend to you the Governor’s regrets that he was 
not able to be with you today, and I will, if I may, simply read the 
Governor's statement before this committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity this committee has afforded to the 
State of Colorado in asking me to testify on matters of intergov- 
ernmental relations. I regret that pressing matters of intergovern- 
mental relations require my presence in Washington at the time I 
was scheduled to appear. I ask the committee’s indulgence to have 
read on my behalf a statement of my views on matters ‘of particular 
concern to Colorado. 

In a brief statement, I cannot comment on all of the questions 
suggested by the committee’s memorandum to me, but I want gen- 
erally to cover those upon which my views may be of interest to the 
committee. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 


The present system of grants-in-aid is fundamentally sound. How- 
ever, its rapid growth in recent years is not pr imarily a function of 
the failure of the States to act. Rather, it grows out of the fact that 
since the war the Federal Government has practically preempted all 
the tax bases in our economy. Because of the high pressure to main- 
tain the Federal Government, States and loe al governments have 
tended to hold back and not initiate programs that would add to the 
already heavy burdens upon their taxpayers imposed by the Congress. 

We have no major quarrel with the sharing of administrative re- 
sponsibilities in aiding programs. We would urge that the review 
and policy decisions made by the Federal Government be restricted, 
generally, to those that are necessary to assure that the aided pro- 
gram operates in conformance with law, at high standards, and free 

from waste. Federal decisions should not intrude into those areas 
which can be better decided by responsible State and local officials 
closer to the operation, 
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If certain Federal grants were discontinued tomorrow, and the 
Federal Government simultaneously withdrew from certain tax 
fields, it is still unlikely that this State could carry forward its high- 
way program at the present levels. There is clearly a national 
interest vitally affecting our defense and national security in having 
a strong highway program linking all parts of the Union together. 
Nor could this State undertake by itself the reclamation of lands, 
adding to the national well-being, on its own tax or credit resources. 

Colorado’s old-age pension, which the people have confirmed by 
pennies vote many times, would be reduced if Federal aid were with- 

rawn by nearly $30 per pensioner per month. It would put a great 
strain on the State budget to provide the level of income assurance 
which our voters have clearly indicated they wish to provide, and 
can now provide because of Federal aid. 

If the Federal Government withdrew its support to certain local 
programs, such as housing or airport construction, it is not likely that 
this State could immediately assume significant financial responsi- 
bilities in these fields. 

The Congress, in considering any proposed grant-in-aid program, 
should determine whether the function needs to be performed, and 
whether it is being performed privately, or is likely to be. Then if 
public action is indicated it should consider whether the States. or 
tone governments actually can undertake and finance the function. 
If they cannot, and Federal action is indicated, the Congress should 
consider what alternative type of action could best carry out the 
program. 

Grants-in-aid are frequently preferable to direct Federal adminis- 
tration, because it keeps field operations in the hands of State and 
local officials who can recognize the peculiar problems of the area and 
more successfully integrate the administration of allied State pro- 
grams with the specific grant-in-aid programs. 

Moreover, grants-in-aid may and have served to stimulate the 
States to develop certain services of interest to the National Govern- 
ment. Grants on occasion have assisted every State to finance some 
national minimum of performance in a necessary public service. 
Grants combine within the Federal system the advantages of local 
administration over aided functions with the superior money-raising 
powers of the Federal Government. This is particularly helpful to 
our poorest States, but also of interest to the sparsely settled Western 
States, as in the financing of interstate highways. 

Grants may help equalize the relative tax burdens of providing a 
reasonable national level of service among jurisdictions with great 
differences in financial ability. Federal aids have proved helpful 
in combatting’some of the special problems of local communities dur- 
ing depressions and during wars. 

When there are sound reasons for the use of Federal grants that 
use should not be condemned. Only if there are better alternatives 
should we be critical of their use. 

Your committee has invited comments on some of the specific 
grants-in-aid, and upon some of the specific suggestions of the Kestn- 
baum Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Many of the Commission’s recommendations are fundamentally 
sound, such as those asking the Congress to simplify the Federal law 
and financial practices and procedures, and the recommendations to 
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help assure that State budgetary and financial officers will have more 
nearly uniform responsibility and control as between aided and non- 
aided activities of the State. 

Turning to a few of the specific grants-in-aid, Colorado would not 
like to see complete abandonment of the Federal aid to school lunch 
services. Because there are still areas of poverty and depression 
scattered throughout the Nation, including a few in Colorado, we 
suggest that the aid be given on an equalization basis as between 
States, and that the States be asked to pass the aid forward on the 
basis of intrastate equalization. To fail to meet the needs of school- 
children in the areas of greatest distress would be, in our view, a 
grievous error. 

The Kestnbaum Commission had some specific recommendations for 
Federal aid in the event of natural disasters. In our first year in 
office this administration has had ample opportunity to review this 
problem and grapple with Federal officials about recognizing the 
needs of small communities which have been hit very hard by natural 
disasters. The States should be expected to provide up to a reason- 
able sum for disasters within the State, and we have the problem of 
accomplishing this under study at the present time. Certain major 
disasters will always be beyond the capacity of a single State to meet, 
and for these, however defined, Federal help will be needed. 

Probably no Federal grant is more worthwhile than that which 
goes into vocational rehabilitation, restoring disabled citizens to use- 
ful employment and self-respect. We strongly support this program. 

Because some of our communities have experienced budget problems 
arising out of Federal programs, we ask for a continuation of the aid 
to federally affected areas—it is still needed. 

We must remember that the return of aided functions to the States 
is but one alternative to Federal grants-in-aid. We hope that in your 
review you do no take positions which may ultimately result in com- 
plete dispossession of certain fields now at least jointly shared with 
the States. These are matters of judgment which must be reconciled 
with the State and national interest. 

Colorado is a State whose income is not much below that of the 
national average, and in most areas we do not feel ourselves to be a 
needy State. But even as we insist upon equalization in the distribu- 
tion of State aids among localities, so we think there may be, in certain 
programs, a case for equalization of the tax burden and level of pro- 
gram operation among the States through wise and cautious use of 
Federal aids. 

The Congress and the Federal administration have frequently ini- 
tiated programs that were so narrowly conceived and drawn that the 
States were encouraged only with respect to the especially aided por- 
tions of the program, rather than encouraged in the broad perform- 
ance of their overall responsibilities. 

For example, the child welfare services program was originally de- 
signed, during the depression, to aid the development of such pro- 
grams in rural areas. Experience has shown us that our -reater 
need is in urban areas, but there has been no change in the Federal 
law to meet the changing circumstances and evident needs. 

While special Federal aids may be useful in bringing to public 
attention some critical area of national concern, over the long run 
they have also tended to bias State budget into unduly heavy expen- 
ditures on programs deriving special Federal aid, thereby discour- 
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aging outlays for the other tasks for which responsibility falls solely 
upon the States. The growth and multiplicity of special F ederal 
grants-in-aid is evidence that this trend still continues. 


AS TO COMPACTS 


The Kestnbaum report, among others, suggests that interstate and 
regional compacts might replace Federal action in certain cases. 
While compacts clearly have their place, they are very difficult to 
initiate. They take many years to develop. They are almost im- 
possible to modify when modification is needed to meet changing 
circumstances, because modification requires unity as between States 
whose interests may be substantially in conflict. Such compacts will 
be used, of course, if the Federal Government fails to provide adequate 
alternative machinery to meet. the problems. The Federal Congress 
should insist on periodic review of all compacts on a mandatory 
basis. Finally, the compact clause has not been so widely used over 
our nation’s history as to give confidence that it can replace competent 
Federal action. 


AS TO STRENGTHENING STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Your committee has inquired about the effect of the Kestnbaum 
Commission on strengthening State and local governments. I do 
not know that the Commission was responsible, but I am happy to 
report. to you that the Colorado General Assembly has been sub- 
stantially strengthened in recent years by winning public acceptance 
of annual sessions, as well as by providing itself with staffs to serve 
its appropriations committee and its legisl: ative council. Better re- 
search and planning now can take place between sessions. I have 
appointed a commission on legislative apportionment, which has just 
completed a series of public hearings, and will be meeting shortly to 
review these and prepare a report summarizing its findings ‘and 
recommendations. 

The executive branch of State government has been strengthened 
by the recent adoption of a 4-year term for our elected State execu- 
tives, effective at our next election, in 1958. We have reviewed the 
salaries of our civil servants and schoolteachers, and secured appro- 
priations for raises that were needed to secure and hold competent 
staff. A legislative committee has under study the salaries of other 
State personnel and officers. 

[ expect to ask the general assembly in January to submit to the 
people a constitutional amendment to permit the governor to appoint 
a cabinet to give him more realistic policy control over executive 
offices so that he might better perform the duties of his office. The 
levislature has made available to the governor funds for executive 
research, which are currently being used for review of our program 
in the State’s institutions. 

Local governments, at the county level, have been strengthened by 
the adoption, in 1954, of a constitutional amendment giving county 
officers 4-year terms. A legislative committee is also reviewing other 
matters concerning county government, in the interest of stronger local 
government. Colorado is proud and happy to report that it is doing 
its best to strengthen its governmental structure so that the people 
may be better served, with resultant decrease in operational cost. 
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AS TO RESEARCH 


There are two areas of special concern to us, where we would 
like congressional consideration of sound programing. One of these 
involves the problem of securing adequate funds for certain important, 
but expensive research. By its very nature, research can be a very ex- 
pensive type of program, and by its very nature if the research pro- 
duces anything of value, that value will accrue to the nation as a whole. 

What has already been demonstrated in the field of health and medi- 
cine, for example, must be continued. Federal grants and private 
grants that are given our State experiment and research organizations, 
to colleges and universities, and occasionally to our private industries 
and industrial research organizations, are a magnificent investment in 
our national welfare. ‘They help to develop the much needed scientific 
manpower and to increase our productive capacity. In this age of 
atomic reactors, earth satellites, and global interest in fighting human 
hunger, misery, disease, and poverty, research deserves generous 
support. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Our second basic concern is with the wise development and con- 
servation of our resource base, upon which our national prosperity 
depends, We, in the West, are particularly conscious of the need for 
protection of the precious reservoirs of water, both surface and under- 
ground. This protection and conservation requires a well-coordinated 
program, pushed even more vigorously than is now the case. 

We understand that in other areas of the country there is a growing 
awareness of the need for wise water use and conservation, and a strong 
Federal interest appears to us to be clearly evident, alongside of and 
in cooperation with State and local efforts. 

[ am happy to tell you that the legislature accepted my request to 
put all of our natural resource agencies into one department and we 
are in the process of putting together a coordinated and integrated 
natural resource policy for Colorado. We would like to see somewhat 
greater flexibility in conservation and development of natural re- 
sources in cooperation with the Federal Government. We would like 
to see a clearer delineation between Federal programs which are truly 
designed for resource conservation and those that may bear such a 
name but are actually designed for agriculture production control. 
If we could reduce this confusion, we might better maintain sound 
programs in the resources field. 

With respect to soil conservation and underground water storage 
and flood control, we need to recognize the strong Federal, State, and 
local interest in improving our own present enjoyment of these re- 
sources, as well as in protecting our soil and stream base for the future 
generations toenjoy. The Kestnbaum report suggests that the States 
be asked to assume greater responsibility in the development of inter- 
state multipurpose river projects. If this means reduced Federal 
interest, we must disagree. Our State contains the headwaters of at 
least four major river systems, including the Colorado River. The 
Colorado has been developed * as to provide ample water and power 
from the Colorado River for California through the investment of 
funds by the Congress. Colorado is now providing for the interests 
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of all the users of the Colorado River by seeking storage in the upper 
Colorado River. To do this it must have Federal funds invested in 
these structures. These projects are not approved unless they pay 
their own way. This is a legitimate field of Federal participation. 
The Federal Government merely loans its credit to the people and 
these projects are self-liquidating and eminently justified because of 
the broad application of benefits. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project is more than paying its own 
way. The upper Colorado River storage project will also pay its 
way, as will the Frying Pan-Arkansas. We are not asking for Fed- 
eral handouts or gifts. We are asking the Federal Government, as 
the responsible agent for all of the States having an interest in these 
interstate rivers, to invest monies to help assure the wise and full 
fruitful development of these great natural resources. As you know, 
to those of us in the arid West, water is more precious than gold. 
Adequate water storage above ground and underground is the soundest 
investment that can be made. 

It has recently been proposed that the Federal Government with- 
draw its grants-in-aid for stream pollution abatement from our muni- 
cipal governments. Perhaps it should not have made the offer. But 
having made it, it does not seem reasonable to withdraw just as the 
communities are preparing to make use of the offer. It is possible 
that these governments can raise the money through taxes and local 
bond issues to help clean up the streams. However, the interest in 
clean streams is an interstate interest. The pollution which might 
originate in Colorado would be a serious threat to the health and wel- 
fare of citizens of many other States. We need Federal help of some 
sort to complete the job of cleaning up our streams. Pollution also 
originates with industry and other private activities, as well as from 
municipal sewage disposal. 

It may be that the Federal Government could help by insuring 
loans or by making loans directly to help finance industrial pollution 
abatement works. The important question is not whether the Federal 
Government should use grants-in-aid or not but rather how may 
the Federal Government best assure that this necessary cleaning of 
our streams will be efficiently and speedily achieved. Our State 
laws have been strengthened, but we welcome cooperation from the 
Federal Government in the completion of the task. 

Let me add one final word about our cooperative Federal-State 
highway program. We in Colorado have had special reason in the 
last few days to rejoice over the cooperation we have received from 
the Bureau of Public Roads and from our neighboring State of 
Utah. 

This prompts me to remark that the highway program is an excel- 
lent example of an activity wherein the local agency, the highway 
department, initiates proposed programs in keeping with the national 
interest, and then works with the Bureau of Public Roads, a Federal 
agency, in carrying it out in accordance with decisions made by the 
Federal agency. Moreover, the highway program permits the local 
communities substantial freedom of action within the framework of 
State and Federal aid in determining the administration, construction, 
and maintenance of roads which are designed primarily to serve local 
needs. 
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The committee will, I am sure, give detailed consideration to the 
reply submitted to it more than a year ago by my illustrious predeces- 
sor, Governor Edwin C. Johnson. This testimony contains many 
specific suggestions that arise out of our experience in Colorado. 

In summing up, governments are best seen as cooperating enter- 
rises. The same taxpayers pay the bills for Federal, State, and 
ocal governments. The taxpayers do not support governments for 
the prospect of wasting their substance in conflict and strife among 
the three levels of government. 

I sincerely hope that the deliberations of this committee, and the 
subsequent effect upon the actions of the various levels of government, 
will serve to make the work of each level of government more effective 
and more economical, and the interactions between the levels of 
government more harmonious. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally am not prepared to answer any ques- 
tions that the committee may have to direct. I am sure that the 
Governor would have welcomed an opportunity to answer any ques- 
tions you may have had. In his absence, however, Mr. Albert Bunger, 
the director of our vocational education program, Dr. Roy Cleere, 
the director of the Colorado State Department of Public Health, 
and Mr. Guy Justis, who is the director of our department of public 
welfare, are in the room. Mr. Mark Watrous, who is our chief high- 
way engineer, and Dr. H. Grant Vest, our commissioner of education, 
are not here. However, the three gentlemen whose names I mentioned, 
Mr. Bunger, Dr. Cleere, and Mr. Justis, I am sure will be happy 
to answer any questions you may have on the current operations of 
any of these programs. 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Daily. I assure you 
the committee can appreciate your position. It would be rather 
difficult for you to attempt to answer questions on the basis of the 
thinking of your Governor. However, there may be some technical 
questions which you or the department heads accompanying you can 
answer for the members of the committee. 

I wonder if these gentlemen would come down, and pull up chairs. 
We try to operate very informally, so that we can be helpful to each 
other. Mr. Bunger, Dr. Cleere, and Mr. Justis. Whichever of you 
feels best prepared to answer our questions, if you can, just go ahead 
informally and do so. 

We would like, first, certain statistical information with respect to 
the State of Colorado. 

The first question I am prompted to ask is: What is the population 
of Colorado? 

Dr. CLerre. Approximately 1,600,000. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you know what the per capita income is? 

Mr. Datry. I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is approximately $1,863. 
That is the per-family-unit income, not the per capita. 

Mr. Fountarn. I see. 

The Governor, in his statement, points out that the people of this 
State, gentlemen, have often registered their support of the old-age 
assistance program. I imagine this is a field in which you, Mr. Justis, 
would be best prepared to answer. 

Colorado, as you know, is about an average-income State. However, 
I note that your State receives much more than an average Federal 
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grant for old-age assistance, because of the liberality of Colorado’s test 
of need and standards of assistance. 

For example, in February 1956, 36.7 percent of Colorado’s popula- 
tion 65 years and older received old-age assistance, as compared with 
11.8 percent, for example, in Wisconsin, a State of approximately 
equal per capita income. 

For all public assistance, the Federal Government contributed 
$17.70 per capita to Colorado in fiscal 1956, as compared with a corre- 
sponding amount of $5.93 to Wisconsin. This raises the question 
whether or not the people of Colorado would be willing to support an 
assistance program as liberal as the one you have here if they had to 
pay their proportionate share. The question which I pose, and which 
in no way indicates my personal feeling, is this: 

Should not the Federal Government, by some means, limit its as- 
sistance for an average-income State to an average amount? 

Mr. Justis. First, as you say, the voters of the State have on a num- 
ber of occasions at the general elections voted upon our so-called old- 
age-pension program. Generally, each time, by a 2-to-1 or 3-to-1 
majority, they have indicated their willingness to carry on the pro- 
gram at its present level. 

Their willingness to do so is indicated by the fact that, for every 
Federal dollar we receive for old-age assistance, the residents of the 
State put up two dollars. Last year the Federal share for old-age- 
pension payments in this State was 34.9 percent, with the State put- 
ting up 65.1 percent of the money. So that the people have epestomny 
indicated their willingness to finance the program out of the State a 
well as Federal funds. 

As to a program of uniformity of need, perhaps, throughout the 
country, or uniform or, perhaps, a “distribution of Federal funds on the 
basis of the relative ability of the States to participate, our feeling is 
that the standard set in the F ederal law, for Federal participation in 
the first $65, is certainly a minimum floor. Our feeling is that a 
grant of $65 a month to any aged person is, certainly, a minimum 
measure of meeting his monthly living needs. And that, therefore, 
our State, having decided by many votes of the people that they 
wished to raise that floor a little above $65, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue to participate as they are now in providing a 
minimum floor, and then, if the State wishes, by action of its elected 
representatives, through a vote of the people, to do a little better, they 
should be allowed to do so. 

Mr. Founrary. I don’t know whether you have seen the series of 
proposals which we sent to the Governor rather late. 

Mr. Justis. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. You got them too late, I feel sure, to give adequate 
answers to them today. 

Mr. Justis. Right. 

Mr. Founratn. But we do hope the various department heads will 
give us the benefit of their thinking on these respective proposals. 
They are simply suggestions which have been made from time to time, 
and we want to get the thinking of the States with respect to them. 

Right at this point, under the heading of “Public assistance,” I 
might ask your opinion on two of these suggestions. One is, substi- 
tute a closed-end block or broad- -purpose welfare grant, including gen- 
eral assistance and aid to children in foster homes, for the present 
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open-end formula, and relate both the size of the allotment and match- 
ing requirements to each State’s fiscal capacity. Are you in a position 
to express an opinion at this time upon that particular suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Justis. As you say, Mr. Chairman, we received this information 
just yesterday, and, therefore, this comment is one based not on 
any—— 

Mr. Fountaty. Mature consideration ? 

Mr. Justis. Mature consideration. It is somewhat difficult to 
answer without a little more definition of a so-called closed-end block, 
as to exactly what is meant by that particular term. 

I, for one, in company with most of the directors of public welfare 
throughout the country, have for many years been in favor of Federal] 
participation in general assistance. I think that need is especially 
evident for the so-called nonresident, or migratory person, who is not 
eligible because of legal restrictions in practically every State in the 
country to receive aid when he and his family are in need. 

As you know, we are now a decidedly mobile population. Our 
economy demands that mobility, and in order for our economy and 
business to function at an adequate level, this supply of labor must 
shift from State to State. When, because of illness, or other misfor- 
tunes—for example, coming into Colorado, rain delays the peach har- 
vest, then you have persons and families who, through no fault of their 
own, are in need of some type of help. So that 1 personally, and in 
company with many of the other directors of public welfare through- 
out the country, feel that the Federal Government should participate 
in a area of general assistance. 

also personally feel that the aid to dependent children program 
dient | be extended to children in foster homes. Our concern is the 
child, the best interest of the child; for most children, the best place 
for them is in their own home. There are a few unfortunate situa- 
tions, because of the inadequacy of the parents, when it is desirable to 
remove the child from his or her own home. We are removing the 
child because of the child’s interest, and therefore our feeling is that 
the F ae il agency should participate in helping to meet the costs 
of care for that child just as well as the child who is in his own home. 

Whether that interest can best be served by closed-end block, or 
broad-purpose welfare grant, we could discuss that at some length 
today. 

I do feel there is a definite advantage to the States if in dealing 
with the Federal agency, which in our case is the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and more particularly the Social 
Security Administration, if we could deal with them on the basis of 
one so-called State plan, as contrasted to our present system now, with 
a State plan for public assistance, and another State plan for child 
welfare services. Both of these programs are at the Federal level, 
under the Social Security Administration. The difference in operat- 
ing between these two Federal agencies is a cause of considerable con- 
cern as well as bookkeeping to the State agencies, and therefore in 
the interest of economy and smoother operation, I would suggest for 
your consideration the possibility of, as you mention in here, a broad- 
purpose welfare plan, that the States would submit to the Federal 
agency for review, and that that include all aspects of public assist- 
ance and child welfare services. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Are you in a position to know whether or not the 
Governor shares the views you express ? 

Mr. Justis. I don’t think at this point I could commit the Governor. 

Mr. Founrarn. I can understand that. 

What about subparagraph (c), the suggestion that a Federal defini- 
tion of “need” be established as a means of moderating interstate 
differences in eligibility requirements for the grant-aided categories? 

Mr. Justis. Mr. Chairman, and members “of the committee, my 
concern there would be that the Federal definition be one of establish- 
ing that need at the minimum standard which is now maintained by 
some of our States, or at the highest level that is maintained by some 
of the others. 

Personally, I feel that the definition of “need” should be left to the 
States, because they are the ones who are familiar with the social 
and economic conditions in their particular State. That is true 
within a State. Our standard of need in our metropolitan areas is 
a different standard from some of the very sparcely settled rural, 
mountain, or plain areas. And therefore, I personally have a real 
question as to the advisability of a definition of “need” that would 
be established by the 48 States, plus the Territories. 

Mr. Fountarn. You feel that the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate, of course, in establishing the minimum need ? 

Mr. Justis. Yes, similar to what is now set forth in the fiscal poli- 
cies of the State, in that the Federal Government will participate on 
a matching basis up to acertain amount. Then if the States feel that 
the standard of need they want to establish and endeavor to meet 
should be higher, those States should be allowed to do so. 

So by your fiscal participation, in a sense, you do establish a basis 
of need. It has that influence upon the States. 

Mr. Fountain. Is it your thought that the States could exceed the 
minimum Federal standard from their own tax funds? 

Mr. Justis. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. And you feel with respect to old-age assistance that 
Federal participation in a minimum grant of $65 a month is preferable 
to the proposal of limiting Federal assistance for an average income 
State to an average amount ? 

Mr. Justis. Personally, I feel so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you satisfied with the cooperation which you 
are getting in your dep: artment from the Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare in W ashington in connection with the problems 
which you have to administer ? 

Mr. Justis. Asa whole, yes. 

In that regard, however, I agree with the comments that were made 
by the Governor in his various statements concerning the value of 
research. 

We were decidedly, in this State, and I believe in other States, 
cheered when the Congress established for the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, a plan of research, and also of training. 

I think personally it was most unfortunate Federal funds were not 
appropriated for those purposes for this present fiscal year. 

It is in those areas where we desire and would like to see additional 
help from the Federal agency. 

We now receive consider able help from the Federal agency in the 
matter of fiscal control, review, and management. In our State office 
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here in Denver we have 2 to 3 Federal auditors with us each workday 
of the year, but how much help do we receive from the Federal agency 
regarding training and research? A person visits us maybe once, 1 
day every 6 months, to discuss with us what we are doing in our train- 
ing and research. Public welfare has got to be more than just a check- 
writing concern. Our concern is the prevention of destitution, and 
the rehabilitation of people. Our function is not to do that alone. We 
do it working with the Health Department, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the Department of Education, and the Department of Employ- 
ment, but we are all concerned in getting the people of the State off of 
the assistance rolls and self-supporting. But to do that you need 
skilled and trained people. That is why I would strongly suggest that 
Congress consider granting funds to the Federal agency, so that they 
may be of additional help to the States in helping us to train our 
people to do a better job. 

Mr. Fountarn. You don’t feel that the State of Colorado is in a 
position to provide those funds? 

Mr. Justis. Under the leadership of the Governor, and the help of 
the general assembly, funds were appropriated by the general assembly 
for that purpose this year. 

As the Governor’s remarks indicated, the general assembly provided 
a considerable sum of money for research, but the cause of destitution, 
the cause of the need for welfare services, is not confined just to the 
State. It is a regional and nationwide affair. That is why we need 
research at the national level, and we also need help from the Federal 
agencies, both in the form of consultation and guidance, and some 
fiscal help. It isa partnership. We shouldn’t ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry the whole load. We, too, have a fiscal responsibility. 
We don’t ask that the Federal Government assume that burden 
entirely for us. We want to work with you. And, therefore, we 
hope that Congress will give increasing attention to making welfare 
a program that will help people to live better lives and to restore 
their dignity. 

Mr. Fountatn. What statutory or administrative limitations, other 
than need and the amount to which they are entitled, does the State of 
Colorado have with respect to aid to dependent children ? 

Mr. Justis. We have a residence requirement of 1 year. We have— 
as far as statutory, that is about all the limitations we place. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have any requirements with respect to 
whether or not the parents are forced to assume their responsibility to 
support their children? I have in mind particularly the fathers of 
illegitimate children. 

Mr. Justis. In that regard we endeavor to, through the county 
departments of public welfare, get in touch with every father of the 
child, whether that birth is a legitimate or illegitimate one. In the 
past 5 years, we have endeavored to establish stronger working rela- 
tionships for the various district attorneys and county attorneys 
throughout the State. In many areas of the State, that program has 
been quite successful, and most civil and criminal actions have been 
taken against the men in those situations. 

On the other hand, it is our feeling that much can be done by a 
trained local person, who can deal directly with the father and show 
him what his responsibilities are. Sometimes that can help to reestab- 
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lish the family, or, if that can’t be done, get the father to agree to go 
into court and make a voluntary contribution to the help of ‘the child. 

Mr. Founrarn. What success have you had in prosecuting and fore- 
ing unwilling fathers to contribute to the support of these unfortunate 
children ? 

Mr. Justis. The amount of financial help we are getting from such 
fathers through the courts here in Colorado has approximately 
doubled in the last 3 years. However, criminal action isn’t always 
the case or always the process that will solve the problem. We have 
a number of men who have been put before the court who have been 
convicted, who have been sent to either county jails or our State peni- 
tentiary, and still refuse to support their children. So that that threat 
or that use of legal action doesn’t alter anything or obtain results. 

Mr. Founvain. Do you feel that in most of the cases where the 
fathers are able to support these children, they are being made to do 
it? 

Mr. Justis. I would say that is true in most of our communities 
in this State. 

Mr. Fountarn. To what extent are public-assistance cases being 
restored to self-support through vocational rehabilitation programs 
in your State ¢ 

Mr. Justis. In our State, we just completed a review with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of every person receiving assist- 
ance under what we call our aid-to-the-needy-disabled program 
which, under the act, is called APTD. However, we find that our 
average age of that group is 58. The average person has been dis- 
abled for a period of 20 years. Vocational Rehabilitation, after this 
study, has estimated that, at best, only 5 percent of that group can be 
restored to full working capacity, enough so that they can earn 
enough to support themselves. 

We also completed a review of all disabled fathers in our aid-to- 
dependent-children load. We are currently working with them, as 
well as disabled mothers, in our aid-to-dependent-children group. 

We have also cleared all general-assistance cases with that seeety 
Their interest is primarily the person who can be rehabilitated s 
that he or she can become self-supporting through their own efforts. 


The average age of those receiving our old-age pension is 72. 
The average age on disability is 58. On the whole, those are people 
who will not go back into the labor market unless we have a national 
disaster such as war, when the needs for labor become very high. 
Even with the prosperous days that we have now, it is extremely 
difficult to get industry to employ marginal workers, and you can’t 
blame the employer, if he can get a better qualified person, to expect 
him to employ a marginal person. 

Personally, I don’t feel that the public-assistance rolls in this State, 
or even nationwide, will be reduced to any considerable extent by a 
concentrated drive on vocational education and rehabilit: —— ] 
don’t mean to minimize the great accomplishments of that, but we 
are not primarily dealing with a man who has lost his job a week 
ago, or a month ago, or who was disabled yesterday in an automobile 
accident. 

Mr. Fountain. I am going to yield at this time. There are many 
questions all of us would like to ask, but. as you know, we have limita- 
tions of time. So, I am going to yield to “Mrs. Dwyer at this time. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Does the State of Colorado rehabilitate housewives 
in its vocational rehabilitation program? I believe they are eligible 
under the program. 

Mr. Buncer. No; generally speaking, we do not rehabilitate house- 
wives. Now, if a housewife is, aS So many wives and mothers today, 
a part time and needs to be employed, then we accept the 

‘ase on that basis, and will certainly rehabilitate that type of person. 
But just as a housewife, one who is not charged with any responsi- 
bility for financial support, we don’t use the funds for that purpose. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You have no program of that nature, then? 

Mr. Buncer. That is right; we have no program of that nature. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did I hear somebody s say you have the department 
of health here? Are you commissioner of public health? 

Dr. Cirrre. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Since this subcommittee does have some jurisdiction 
over the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare I would like 
to ask you a few questions on health. What is your program on the 
distribution of Salk vaccine, say, from its inception and from the al- 
location of funds into your State ? 

Dr. Cirerr. I would say, taking all factors into consideration, my 
answer would be that it was good. As we all realize, there were many 
unforeseen developments that did complicate the administration of 
the Salk-vaccine program. But, generally speaking, I think it was 
administered satisfactorily at the Federal level, as far as relation- 
ships of the State health department to the Public Health Service 
are concerned. 

Mrs. Dwyer. My second question, then, sir, is: Have you had a 
sufficient supply of Asian-flu vaccine in this State, and, if not, how 
have you allocated the short supply ? 

Dr. Crrerr. Cert ainly, of course, there has been a shortage of 
Asian-flu vaccine, and, as you know, not only in Colorado, but for 
the entire Nation. Your guess would be as good as mine as to when 
this shortage will be relieved, but we anticipate within the next 60 
days. 

We should keep in mind, too, that the Asian-flu strain of vaccine 
will be included with the other flue vaccine, so that we will have a 
flu vaccine of all known types, which will prevent all known types 
of flu, and we anticipate that the vaccine will be highly effective un- 
less, of course, a new strain develops. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you, in your State department of health, al- 
located the short supply throughout the State—allocated to medical 
societies, public-health clinics, or how? 

Dr. Cieere. We maintain no direct control over the allocation of 
the Asian flu vaccine. We have not purchased any of the Asian-flu 
vaccine for distribution or allocation. In Colorado, we have fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the National Influenza Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the United States Public Health Service. 

Our department of health appointed an influenza advisory commit- 
tee, and that committee has made specific recommendations. We have 
not attempted to maintain any rigid control, and we actually have no 
administrative control to determine whether the recommondations 
have been followed in all instances. 

We do know that, in the beginning of the distribution, there was 
considerable confusion, because the 6 manufacturers of the Asian-flu 
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vaccine had not all approved, at that time, in the early manufacture 
of the vaccine, recommendations for distribution and allocation. 

So, we think much of the confusion in the early distribution of 
the vaccine was due to the fact that the manufacturers were following 
a first-order basis. Later, all of the manufacturers did agree to fol- 
low the recommendations of the United States Public Health Service 
and the National Influenza Advisory Committee. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you had any complaints from medical societies 
throughout the State that they have not been able to get enough 
vaccine for acute cases of heart disease and diabetes, and other people 
they feel should have been vaccinated, because of group vaccination 
in other places in the State? 

Dr. Cierre. Not specifically based on complaint of shortage for any 
one specified group, not necessarily those suffering from chronic chest 
condition, but, of course, there has been a shortage in all sections of the 
State, and there have been some complaints from individual physicians. 
I wouldn’t say specifically from local societies but, certainly, many 
physicians, I think, have not understood the fact that departments of 
health haven’t had supplies available. We think in the beginning 
there was some misunderstanding because of the Asian-flu-vaccine 
program following, you might say, in the wake of the polio-vaccine 
program ; I think that many felt that health departments did purchase 
a supply of the Asian-flu vaccine, and were entirely responsible for 
the allocation and distribution of the vaccine. We think there is much 
better understanding existing or prevailing in the State at the present 
time on the part of the practicing physicians, local health departments, 
and medical societies. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. Are you speaking for voca- 
tional education or can you speak for education in the State, as con- 
cerns State aid and Federal aid to public schools? 

Mr. Buncer. I am speaking primarily for vocational education. I 
would try to answer any questions along the general education pro- 
gram, but depending on what it is. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to ask you this question, sir: 

Can you express an opinion of your administration’s position as it 
concerns the Federal school-construction bill that was defeated in the 
House this last session? Did your administration support it? 

Mr. Buncer. It certainly did support the school-building program. 
In this State, we felt a very keen need for that kind of Federal 
assistance. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Were you familiar with the bill that came to the floor 


which would have given more to the needier States than to the wealthy 
States ? 


Mr. Buncer. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. And you did support that bill—I mean your admin- 
istration supported the bill that came to the floor, then ? 

Mr. Buncer. Yes; our State did support it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. Along that same line, what share of the State’s revenue 
goes for education ? 

Mr. Buncer. I can’t answer that accurately. 

Mr. Micuext. As a matter of fact, I was going to leave my education, 
highway, and revenue questions for, I believe, the State legislators 
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that we will have as future witnesses. Are you using your full Federal 
allotment for vocational rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Bungaer. No, sir; we are not using the full allotment. We 
haven’t in the past. This year we have a special project set up with 
the City of Denver General Hospital which would permit us to use 
the full amount available to Colorado. 

Mr. Micuet. What percentage are you using, would you say? 

Mr. Buncer. We are using approximately 70 percent of the Federal 
allocation available. 

Mr. Micuer. Doesn’t Colorado import a number of migrant workers 
during the course of the year for working in the sugar-beet fields ? 

Mr. Buneer. I will let Mr. Justis answer that. 

Mr. Justis. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have a problem in the State of Colorado with 
respect to migrant workers ? am thinking specifically, now, when 
they are not working. Do you havea problem with their being thrust 
upon the relief rolls? 

Mr. Justis. I will comment on the relief rolls. Yes, the sugar-beet 
es since its inception in Colorado a number of years ago, has, 
generally, had to have, during the growing season, imported labor 
from outside of the State, primarily from Texas, New Mexico, and, 
occasionally, old Mexico. From the inception of the sugar-beet indus- 
try, a major problem of public welfare has been that, after the growing 
season and harvest is over, a number of these persons or families did 
not return to their former place of residence. Representative Cheno- 
weth lives in one of these districts, and is more familiar with the 
thing than I. 

Frequently, those people, because most of them have only a limited 
education, are almost entirely farm workers and have no skill in 
other areas and are not able to find work in an agriculture com- 
munity during the so-called off season. 

They have Son a major factor in the expenditures for general as- 
sistance, and also the expenditures for aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Micuet. What percentage would you say was taken up in 
migrant workers, so far as relief expenditures in this State are con- 
cerned—for public assistance ? 

Mr. Justis. On a percentage basis, not too much, because the ef- 
fort there is to verify their home residence, and to return them to 
that home residence. 

At the present time we have no—— 

Mr. Micuet. What percentage of them become squatters, so to 
speak, or decide to stay, would you say # 

Mr. Justis. I think that is tate to say. It varies quite frequently 
from year to year. Gradually, in the agricultural communities, more 
of a supply of labor from the Spanish or Mexican groups have been 
built up, so that the amount that is being imported is not as great as 
it was. Also, the introduction of mechanical operations in the farm- 
ing of sugar beets, and in the perfection of the sugar beet seed, has 
decreased the amount of labor that we have to have. 

Also, one of our major uses of migratory labor is around the fruit 
harvest, primarily in the western part of the State, primarily peaches, 
although pears, apples, and cherries are grown. These people come 
in just for the particular season, and they move on through Utah, up 
to Oregon and Washington. Generally, that group does not stay in 
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the community, because they are in the community only for a short 
harvest time, as compared with the workers in the sugar-beet pro- 
grams, where they are needed almost from the start of the growing 
season, which is a relatively long period. Therefore, they are in the 
community 4 or 5 or 6 months, and are perhaps more apt to stay, or 
else to go into our metropolitan communities, Denver, C ‘olorado 
Springs, : ‘and Pueblo, during the winter months. 

Mr. Micuet. Doctor, would you care to comment on my original 
question at all ? 

Dr. Crerre. I just wish to say that there has been a definite im- 
provement in health services extended to the migrant labor group in 
Colorado in recent years, and these expanded or increased services, we 
think, have been due primarily to a special grant to the Colorado 
State Department of Public Health by the U Inited States Children’s 
Bureau. We have a strong feeling that many interstate problems, 
with respect to the migrant laborers, certainly have not been solved 
today. We think there is need for either interstate agreements or 
pacts with respect to health supervision of the migrant laborers. 

Just to use one specific example, by the improved and expanded 
diagnostic services to the migrant laborers, there has been an increas- 
ing number of active tuberculosis cases diagnosed among the migrant 
labor group. Then the problem is involved with respect to adequate 
treatment and followup care for the tuberculous migrants. 

I am using tuberculosis as a specific example of the diagnosed dis- 
ease among that group of workers. 

Mr. Micuet. Has any action been initiated at all, regionally here, 
to form such a compact ? 

Dr. Cierere. More at the present time of a discussion nature rather 
than any specific measure. 

Mr. Micuet. A talking stage? 

Dr. Cieere. That is correct. We have had some conferences with 
the representatives of the staff of the United States Public Health 
Service, in the Dallas office—I mention the Dallas office because of the 
fact a high percentage of the migrant workers recruited in Colorado 
originate. from the Rio Grande V Talley and the San Antonio region of 
Texas. We are hoping in the future there will develop some types of 
regional health service. We don’t have in mind a specific program 
to recommend at this time, except for a followup program on an inter- 
state basis for tuberculous and other migrants that might be suffering 
from some other type of communicable disease. 

I will say one other thing with reference to interstate cooperation : 
adopted by several States in this region. New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Texas, and the western branch of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation are also trying to develop regional programs in the western 
States. 

Mr. Micuet. I will forego the rest of my questions for the legis- 
lators, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. All right. 

Dr. Goldberg? 

Dr. Gotpsere. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Navewron. I will address this to all three of you gentlemen. 

In your relationships with Federal agencies which administer these 
joint Federal-State programs, do you feel that a sufficient number of 
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the nonpolicy decisions are being made at the regional level for maxi- 
mum efficiency, or do you think that too many of these decisions are 
being sent to Washington ? 


Mr. Justis. Do you want to start, Roy ? 

Dr. Creere. If I understand the question correctly, you are inter- 
ested in knowing our opinion with respect to policy decisions 

Mr. Navueuron. Nonpolicy decisions, in working with Federal 
agencies: Can you get the answers you need at the regional office, or 
do you often have to wait until they send in to Washington to get an 
answer back ¢ 

Dr. Cierre. I find that we have good success in securing answers 
at the regional level of the United States Public Health Service and 
United States Children’s Bureau offices. 

Mr. Micue.. Where are those regional offices? 

Dr. Cirere. Denver. 

Mr. Micuer. Right here in Denver? 

Dr. Cierre. We follow up by letter or phone, as the case may be, 
und we believe we receive top-level consultation services from the 
Federal agencies involved in the grant-in-aid to public health services. 
If there is any knotty problem that cannot be answered within a 
reasonable length of time, or even immediately by consultants in the 

regional office, we think there has been excellent cooperation by con- 
tacting the Washington office for further consultation, so that an 
answer can be given to the States within a reasonable length of time. 

Does that answer the question 

Mr. Navenron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Justis. As far as public welfare is concerned, my answer is 
quite similar to Dr. Cleere’s. The regional office, as mentioned, is 
here in Denver; therefore, they are, of course, more readily available 
to us than the other States in their particular regions. 

I think, from our standpoint, we are fortunate in that I think the 
regional director, Dr. Rosenthal, is one of the outstanding members 
of the Federal staff, and also our regional director in the Bureau— 
regional representative from the Bureau of Public Assistance, Mr. 
Riley Mapes, who is one of the best. Admittedly, there is that 
occasional case, yes, but on the whole, we have no complaint. 

Mr. Buncer. We in vocational rehabilitation experience and en- 
joy a very, very fine relationship at the regional office. That is not 
true in vocational education, because there is no representative of 
vocational education, of the Vocational Education Division in the 
Health, Education, and Welfare regional office here in Denver. Even 
there, we experience very little difficulty, very few problems, in getting 
our answers whien we need answers. They are very prompt coming 
out. of Washington. I do think that it might work to the advantage 
of the region—I feel, personally, it would work to our advantage in 
Colorado— if there was a representative of the Division of Vocational 
Education in the regional Health, Education, and Welfare office. 
It has been a very fine rel: ationship. 

As expressed by Mr. Justis, our regional director is certainly to 
be commended for the fine relationship which he maintains with the 
State in the region. 

Mr. Navucuron. Thank you. Next year, in Washington, the com- 
mittee expects to have before it representatives of each of the Federal 
departments, and at that time it is our hope that we can utilize infor- 
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mation obtained from State and local people in trying to secure 
improved efficiency and economy in the various Federal-State 
programs. 

To that end, it would be extremely helpful to us if, in the event 
you have any suggestion for such things as improved recordkeeping, 
elimination of what you might regard as unnecessary paperwork, or 
improved systems of communication, you could submit those to us 
for use at a later «late, giving, wherever possible, examples of the type 
of thing yeu are referrmg to. I think that would be very helpful to 
us in bringing it to the attention of the Federal agencies at a later 
date. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Cleere, do you want to make some comment? 

Dr. Cixere. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Dr. Cieere. Do you think it would be advisable for questions on 
page 3 of your document, relating to public health, be referred to 
the Federal relations committee of the Association of State and 
Territory Health Officers? 

The reason I am asking the question at this time, I know considera- 
tion has already been given to 1 or 2 of the questions that you have 
outlined by this particular committee. I thought, if so, I am a 
member of that committee, and I would be glad to refer these questions 
to a meeting of that committee inWashington the first week of Novem- 
ber, and the committee could then, of course, transmit its recommen- 
dations to your committee. 

Mr. Founratn. We certainly have no objection to that being done. 
However, we would like to get the benefit of your own thinking here 
in Colorado in connection with those three proposals listed under 
“Public health.” You may not be prepared to discuss them today, 
but we do hope that you will let us know what you think about them. 

We would also, of course, welcome the views of your association 
on these proposals. 

Mr. Bunger, I note that the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
composed of the governors committee and a committee appointed by 
the President, have agreed, at least tentatively, that the States should 
assume full responsibility for the older vocational education pro- 
grams. They say the Federal Government should abandon its present 
grants for this program, currently amounting to approximately $37 
million. 

The governors made the point that the effectiveness of vocational 
education should not be impaired in the shift. 

The committee directed its staff to reexamine the feasibility of turn- 
ing over to State auspices full financial responsibility for the newer 
vocational education programs in the fields of practical nursing and 
fishery trades and industry. 

Do you have any comments on these conclusions of the Joint State- 
Federal Action Committee ? 

Mr. Buncer. Mr. Chairman, I do have some comments, and I ap- 
preciate the opportunity. 

Of course, we know that vocational education has been federally 
aided for 40 years, since 1917. Now, during that period of time, 
certainly, there is a great amount of evidence that that support—and 
it has been minor—has contributed immeasurably to the development 
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of vocational education as a consistent type of program throughout 
the United States. 

I think, personally, that that one factor of maintaining a consistent 
type of trend is very, very important. It has been mentioned here 
that we are a very mobile population, and what goes on in one State 
is no longer just an sndepemdiont concern of that State. Vocational 
education certainly has contributed a great deal to our national 
defense, and is continuing to do so. 

I would like to think that aspects of vocational education are still 
defense-training aspects, and I don’t believe that that type of responsi- 
bility is a single State’s responsibility. I feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must share such responsibility. 

We are quite aware of the fact that the newer programs to which 
this committee made reference will be greatly implemented by con- 
tinued Federal support. Simultaneously, I think the extension, the 
further development of vocational education, even the older programs, 
will be greatly implemented by continued Federal support. I should 
not like to see a $37 million appropriation stand in the way of a 
continued, consistent type of training to which all employed people 
and those preparing for employment are entitled. The ability of the 
States, the financial ability, the financial resources vary so greatly 
that, without this Federal support which gives the encouragement, 
I just feel that many States who do not have the financial ability to 
maintain a program consistent with other States’ programs would not 
do so. So, I feel strongly that the appropriation, the support, pro- 
vided under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- Barden 
Acts, are pretty essential to a continued high-level type of vocational 
training to the millions of people employed and who are preparing for 
employment in business, industry, agriculture, homemaking, and all 
the other areas covered by vocational education. 

Mr. Fountain. Don’t you feel that there is a tendency for many of 
these older programs to continue after the original purpose of the 
Federal Government has been achieved ? 

Mr. Buneer. In some isolated instances, I think, that would be 
true, but, because of the technological changes which are taking place, 
because of the scientific impact upon industry, agriculture, business— 
I think there is a constant need for change. So, I don’t believe we 
are supporting the same kind of program which we might define as 
an old program. If we are, then, certainly, that program needs to be 
carefully reviewed and some action taken on it, because a program of 
today’s need, meeting today’s needs, certainly has little resemblance 
to the old program which was initiated under the original provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. The constant need for further develop- 
ment, for expanding into new areas, even for reaching new workers 
and new kinds of people, is a problem, I think, which all vocational 
education must recognize, and must do something about. 

The program, I know, gentlemen and ladies of the committee, has 
been greatly helped through the reimbursement to the schools, local 
districts, and we must recognize and take into consideration the fact 
that these programs operate at the local level. There is no State 
program of vocational education anyplace. It is a local-level program. 
The sparsity of population, or the density of population, varies—the 
variek conditions of financial resource make it important, in my 
opinion, to continue this Federal aid for reimbursement purposes to 
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give encouragement to the local schools to do what they would other- 
wise be unable financially to do. 

Mr. Founratn. I might say, personally, both as a member of the 
North Carolina State Legislature for several sessions and since I have 
been in Washington, that I have been a strong supporter of vocational 
education because I have seen the results of the expenditures in my 
own State. But, as you gentlemen know, there has been much concern 
expressed in recent years, and particularly in the last few years, over 
the development whereby the Federal Government imposes taxes for 
the support of numerous public services provided by the States and 
localities. 

The problem that confronts us, and about which we are trying to 
obtain grassroots information and opinion, might be posed in this 
way: How far should the Federal Government go in these various 
fields? And, if it continues to get into fields which normally and 
traditionally have been State and local responsibilities, what will be 
the result ? 

We who are elected public officials have to think of the taxpayers, 
as well as of our constituents who receive public services. Having 
made those observations, I should like to ask you gentlemen—and I 
realize it would be your own personal opinion—if you can suggest any 
tests or criteria which should be used by Congress to determine when 
to terminate grants-in-aid, and whether or not to undertake new 
grant-in-aid programs. Just what are your personal opinions on that 
question ? 

Mr. Buneerr. I will start, since the mike is sitting here, and then I 
will pass it to the other members. 

That is a pretty difficult question to answer. I think we are all 
taxpayers. We are all citizens, and we are all interested in our per- 
sonal welfare and the general welfare of our neighbors and everyone 
else. 

Personally, I feel that my Government has the responsibility to as- 
sume to all the people. If my State doesn’t or won't, then I feel my 
Federal Government should step in and do it. How long it should 
continue, I don’t know. I think it is a problem, a matter of constant 
research, of constant study, just as this committee is doing now. 

I don’t think it is something that should be done this year and for- 
gotten. I think it is something that needs to be done constantly, be- 
cause our Federal Congress is vitally concerned with fulfilling the 
needs and meeting the needs and considering the interests of all the 
people. I am sure that each one of you Members of Congress is more 
concerned over the interests and well-being and welfare of your con- 
stituents than you are your own personal interests. 

I think these things can only be determined as a result of continuous 
research, continuous study, hearings of this nature, and, perhaps, 
eventually, out of it will come a greater responsibility being assumed 
by the States. They may come to recognize the situation. There may 
be some means evolved by which a better equalization or distribution 
on some equalization basis of these Federal funds might be made to 
the States. 

Sure; we know that some States are in a better position financially 
to assume the responsibilities than others, just as, within your State, 
counties, and political subdivisions, some are in better financial po- 
sition than others. That doesn’t mean that the people, the citizens 
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living within those less able areas should be deprived of any of the 
benefits that accrue to the citizens of the areas more financially able to 
support the programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how long these things should con- 
tinue. I think only as long as studies, hearings, research can justify 
their continuation, or that they should be discontinued. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Justis, will you give us the benefit of your think- 
ing on the question ? 

Mr. Justis. I think you have asked one of the most difficult ques- 
tions in the field of government, and a question to which there is no 
exact answer, and a question to which the answer tomorrow is differ- 
ent than the answer is today. I think, if you analyze the situation, 
that perhaps we have reached the point where we must modify the 
concept in government that some of us have held for a number of 
years, and that was that one of the roles of the Federal Government 
was to initiate programs, to start them. 

There has been mentioned the idea that, in time, the State, the 
county, or the city would take them over. I think, quite frankly, 
there are certain areas of government operation where the Federal 
Government should remain a member of the team on an indefinite 
basis for a period of time. The reason for that is primarily that 
our society, our economy, has changed. Within the last hundred 
years, formerly a community was fairly self- ees and the people 
in that community lived together. Since World War I and especially 
since World War II, our country has grown, brandnew industries 
have developed, and life is no more like it was 50 years ago, and never 
will be like it was. For that reason, I think it is the concern of the 
Federal Government about certain aspects of government. I think 
the greatest resource that any country has are its people, and, since 
the Federal Government is primarily concerned with the defense of 
the country, I think they have got to be concerned about the people 
in the country, and, for that reason, I think the Federal Government 
is going to have to stay in the business of highways, of public welfare, 
of public health, and certain other fields. 

True, those programs should be modified as we have problems 
develop. One of those, of course, is in the field of public welfare 
in the growth of the old-age and survivors’ insurance program, and 
the reduction of the old-age assistance rolls in those places. 

Colorado, being until recently primarily an agricultural State, the 
expansion of the old- age and survivors’ insurance program in this 
State is behind what it is in the industrial East. Therefore, the time 
may come when the present old-age assistance program should be 
modified and worked in with the old-age retirement program. 

So, personally, I feel that there are certain areas where the Federal 
Government, because of the nature of our economy—Denver, as the 
capital of the State, creates very little of its own wealth within the 
county boundaries. Our wealth comes from the whole State, from 
the Arkansas Valley, from the South Platte River Valley, from the 
mountains, and therefore, as far as the State is concerned, there are 
various programs that the State must participate in, together with 
the counties, because source of wealth tends to congregate, and that 
certainly is true in the country. 

22065—59— pt. 83-3 
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We contribute to the wealth of the East, and therefore, because 
the Federal Government is the only agency that financially can raise 
taxes on an income basis, that source of funds, I think, must be used 
for many governmental purposes. Therefore, frankly, I think the 
Federal Government should feel proud of its role, where it is in these 
aspects. It doesn’t need to apologize. In many cases it is the leader. 
There are less qualified people in the field. You can help us in the 
States. But I think primarily it should be a team, because the 

reatest tragedy we could have would be to lose local government. 

‘hat is why in Colorado we have insisted that the welfare program 
should be locally administered. We have no desire to have a State- 
administered program. We want local administration. But with 
local administration, we are going to have to have State and Federal 
fiscal support, and also State and Federal guidance and help in de- 
veloping and continually strengthening the programs. 

The Social Security Act was passed in 1936, in the depth of the 
depression, and you read that original act, and it was primarily 
around raising money, granting funds to the State, and giving 
people enough so they would have something to eat. There was little 
or nothing said in the original Social Security Act about prevention 
of dependency, or about rehabilitation. It was a fiscal program. 

The Congress and the Federal agencies were increasingly concerned 
that that money was wisely and properly spent. Now, we have a 
concept, as shown by the 1956 amendments to the Federal act, which 
you participated in, the concept of case of services, where welfare is 
just more than a program of giving them money. Here again the 
Federal exerts its leadership to the States, to the local communities, 
of a modification, a change in the program, so that we are concerned 
with preventing dependency, we are concerned with rehabilitation, 
we are concerned with training this mother who has 3 kids on ADC, 
who within 5 years will all be old enough to no longer be eligible, 
and what is she going to do? I think the role of the Federal agency 
is to lead, to help, to direct, and I think the time has come at the 
national level—we will have to admit there are certain areas, because 
the wealth of this country is distributed far flung, and yet it is con- 
centrated. The Federal Government is going to eos to continue its 
fiscal participation in many fields. But I think that participation 
sheatt not be just fiscal, it should be one of leadership and consulta- 
tion. You have done a good job, and I hope you will continue to do 
that. 

Mr. Fountarn. We on the committee realize that we are asking 
these questions of persons who administer programs which are very 
vital to the welfare of our people, regardless of where they may be. 
Your response to that question will certainly be helpful to us. 

Dr. Cleere ? 

Dr. Crerre. I wish to say I am slightly prejudiced, because I am 
in favor of additional funds for public health and preventive medi- 
cine, regardless of the sources. 

I have been nurtured and I hope cultured on a Federal grant-in- 
aid system since I entered the public service in 1935. I recall at that 
time the total funds available for State public-health services was 
a sum of $40,000. Now I can see where many public-health programs 
and services have been extended and improved in Colorado because 
of the Federal grant-in-aid program. 
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I do think that there should be some State matching required for 
all Federal grants. I think possibly we may have made a mistake in 
recent years in not requiring State —r with new money for some 
of the newer Federal grants. I am thinking specifically of heart 
disease and cancer control grants. I know the Federal grants are 
greatly needed, but I think to fulfill one primary purpose, that of 
stimulating State and local funds, there should be some additional 
matching required. I am not expert enough to state percentages or 
the specific amounts. 

I also think that for Federal grants that are being contemplated 
in the future, and I anticipate there will be additional Federal grants 
for public-health services, that certainly they should be considered on 
a long-range basis. I don’t mean to imply necessarily the same 
specific amount each year, following the inception of the Federal 
grant-in-aid system, but we may see the time when a Federal grant 
is made that both State and local grants will be required on a specific 
percentage basis. 

Back to this other problem, the thing I was leading up to was the 
Federal grant-in-aid system for construction of sewage-disposal 
plants. 

I think it would be more far-sighted if a 5-year program was au- 
thorized similar to the Hill-Barton program, when it first began. It 
was considered on a 5-year basis, and then of course it has been re- 
newed. It does cause some anxiety on the part of the States, and 
also municipalities that are anticipating the installation of sewage- 
treatment facilities if there is this continual threat of withdrawal of 
Federal funds within the first year or 2 years after the first appro- 
priation was made by Congress. So I do think we should take a long- 
range view on Federal grants and not consider it on strictly an annual 
basis. , 

We know that the sewage treatment, or I will put it another way, 
the stream pollution control program in Colorado will be impeded if 
Federal grants are withdrawn. 

Just to use one specific example, to give you an idea of how this 
type of grant can stimulate local funds: 

In 1953 there was $1,112,000 available for installation of local sew- 
age-treatment facilities. I won’t relate each year following 1953, but 
in 1955, it was $878,000; in 1957, $3,865,000; 1958, to date, $2,456,861. 

I am just citing that as an example of how Federal grant can stim- 
ulate local funds to meet some of the serious public-health problems. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you. 

Dr. Cieere. With reference to A, B, and C, on page 3, I think those 
questions would require considerable thought and study. I can say 
offhand that I would not be in favor of A. Possibly we have been 
overly categorized, so to speak, but I certainly do not think we should 
go to the other extreme and have just the one-block grant or lump- 
sum appropriation or grant for public health services from the Fed- 
eral Government. I think there could be a happy medium reached, 
so to speak. I would be more in favor of B. I certainly think more 
attention should be given to C. And I also am glad to know, by re- 
viewing your document this morning hurriedly, that you are giving 
some special study to the simplification of Federal audits, Federal 
audit control, and also Federal merit system control. 
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I certainly think that there is a great need for a continuing review 
of Federal grant-in-aid systems and Federal-State relations, such as 
the work that your committee is conducting at this time. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


For the record, I might read items A, B, and C, to which Dr. Cleere 
just referred : 


A. Substitute a single consolidated or block grant for the present separate 
categorical grants: 
B. As an alternative to a single public-health grant, permit the transfer of a 


portion of allotted funds between special-purpose categories at a State’s dis- 
cretion; and 


C. At the Federal level, combine administration of or increase coordination 


in health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health 
Service. 


These are proposals which have come to the attention of the 
subcommittee. 

Dr. Cierre. May I just add one other comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Dr. Cierre. With more apy reference to B and C, my own opin- 
ion would be a period should | ve placed after “categor ies” and delete 

“at a State’s discretion.” 

In other words, I think there should be a system worked out where 
these transfers could be made. I wouldn’t go so far as to say I think 
it should be entirely at a State’s discretion. 

With reference to C, I would like to see “combine administration 
of or ” deleted, and to read : 
at the Federal level, increased coordination in health grants now under the 
Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Micuex. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the doctor one question with 
respect to his comments on water pollution ? 

Mr. Founratn. Mr, Michel. 

Mr. Micuen. Concerning Federal grants and the stimulation of 
local funds by the passage of the Federal law, why did it take an act 
of Congress to point up this stimulation at the local level? Why 
didn’t it come of itself? Why do we have to continue to look to 
Washington to get things started, when it is the same money, from the 

same people, the bulk of the pollution coming from the areas where 
the most people are congregated, and where there is the most capacity 
for footing the bill, than at a local level ? 

Dr. Cieere. I don’t know as I would have the entire answer. It 
would take a much better psychologist than I to give a full explanation 
of why that situation does exist. 

But I think we have to accept the facts of life and admit that favor- 
able sentiment does prevail in many of the local communities with 
reference to public works Federal grants. 

I think we can look back to see where specific starts and stops have 
been made by the Federal Government that would cause the average 
citizen to feel there should be a grant-in-aid system to assist in the 
construction of sewage plant facilities. 

I would even go further and say, it is my own opinion, a grant-in-aid 
system should be developed to assist the munic ipalities in improving 
or installing new water facilities. 
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We recall, of course, under the WPA and PWA days, when there 
was a definite grant-in-aid system to assist installation—sewage-treat- 
ment facilities—then following the end of World War II there was 
another start made, and an indication at that time the Federal Gov- 
ernment would assist the municipalities in installing sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. A start was made to the extent that the States were 
asked to make surveys to submit information to Congress on the esti- 
mated cost of meeting the needs within the respective States for 
sewage plants. 

That was done. And then there was some assistance given by the 
Federal Government to assist in engineering studies. 

Now, we are involved in a new grant-in-aid program for that pur- 
pose, and I think a serious mistake would be made if it was seriously 
curtailed before the end of the 5-year period, particularly when we 
read of the tremendous estimated cost of meeting the stream-pollution 
problem on a national basis, and the problem may be more acute in 
some States than others, but nevertheless it is a national problem, 
and I think the same theory or philosophy could be carried forward 
with respect to Federal grants for public-health services in general, 
because certainly the public-health problem cannot stop at any State 
line, and it therefore should have a specific interest on the part of the 
Federal Government. There isn’t any problem that I know of relat- 
ing to public health that is not in some way an interstate problem as 
well as an intrastate problem. 

It is true in Colorado, since we have major streams originating in 
our State, that we don’t have the problem of pollution traceable to 
other States to the degree of some of the surrounding States. Four 
major streams originating in the State, as well as some minor streams. 

Does that answer the question ? 

Mr. Micuew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I wish we had more time to question all of you, because you have 
been very helpful, but we have some other witnesses. 

I might state for the record, in connection with municipal waste- 
treatment plants, that the Joint Federal-State Action Committee has 
agreed that the financing of municipal waste-treatment plants is 
a State-local responsibility, and that Federal grants for the con- 
struction of such plants should cease. 

Dr. Cierrr. I think 3 to 5 years should certainly be given to the 
transition period referred to, as it will take some time before the 
States and communities would assume the present financial obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to assist in the installation of sewage- 
treatment facilities, and in addition to the previous statements I 
failed to mention, which you are already familiar with, I am sure, the 
continuing increase in cost of installations of treatment facilities, 
both water and sewage. 

We do have many municipalities in this State, and I am sure the 
same would apply in other States, that do not have the financial 
means to go forward with pollution- abatement programs, by paying 
for the necessary installations. We are attempting to approach this 
problem in Colorado on a river basin basis. We have noticed a tre- 
mendous increase in interest on the part of municipal officials in 

raising local funds, thinking, that they would be eligible for Federal 
funds in assisting in the installation of sewage-treatment systems. 
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We know of some cities that have started raising funds in advance, 
thinking that sufficient local funds could be raised in the next year 
to 2 years or maybe 3 years, together with the Federal funds, to make 
it possible for the officials in those municipalities to go ahead with 
the installation of sewage-treatment plarts. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

I hope your State, through you gentlemen and others affected, will 
provide the subcommittee with more detailed consideration of these 
various approaches and suggestions for improving administration. 

We appreciate your coming here very much this morning and 
giving us the benefit of your thinking. 

Dr. Cierre. Thank you. 

Mr. Justis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bunerr. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Our next witness is Mayor Murphy of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

You are Mr. Leo T. Murphy, mayor of Santa Fe, N. Mex. ? 

Mr. Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. 
Mayor, and we would be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Murrny. I am very happy to be here. 

I have prepared—lI have a statement which I have prepared that 
I would like to read into the minutes. 

Mr. Fountarn. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Murpny. I have some extra copies for the committee, and also 
some copies for the press, as you requested. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEO T. MURPHY, MAYOR, SANTA FE, N. MEX., 
ACCOMPANIED BY SAMUEL Z. MONTOYA, CITY ATTORNEY 


Mr. Murpny. As the mayor of the oldest capital city of the United 
States, Santa Fe, N. Mex., I consider it a great privilege and cer- 
tainly appreciate being afforded the opportunity of presenting my 
views to this honorable committee on the highly involved subject of 
intergovernmental relations. 

Because in my State of New Mexico almost half of our total area 
is federally owned, I believe a discussion of that problem is appro- 
priate since your committee has asked for discussion of intergov- 
ernmental relations, other than grants-in-aid. 

The areas owned, controlled, and managed by the Federal 
Government in my State fall into five main categories. The first 
four categories of Federal ownership and control pose no serious 
problem, as by their very nature they should be so handled. I am 
referring to— 

(1) Our national forests; 

(2) Tribal lands belonging to Indians; 

(3) National parks; and 

(4) Lands set aside for national defense purposes, such as our 
rocket and bombing ranges, atomic research and related activities, 
as well as land used for other military purposes, which now encom- 
pass some 2 million acres; that the Federal Government should con- 
tinue to administer them is self-evident and because of our great 
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vacant expanses we in the Western States are in a position to make 
this contribution to our national defense and welfare. 

The only other classification of federally owned lands remaining 
is the vacant and unreserved public domain. These areas constitute 
the residue of the once vast public domain owned by the Federal 
Government obtained either by cession or conquest. New Mexico 
contains approximately some 1414 million acres of such lands. By 
contrast, our State has 13 million acres of trust lands administered 
by our State land office. 

Let us compare the returns and expenses of administering such 
lands under Federal agencies as contrasted to the State operation. 

The State operation, according to official figures, returned an income 
the last fiscal year of $28,209,000, or an average of $2.17 per acre. 
The cost of administration was such that for each dollar spent, the 
beneficiaries of these lands received a return of approximately $43. 

Let us turn now to the unreserved public domain lands as admin- 
istered by a Federal agency, the Bureau of Land Management. 

The income from these Federal lands last year was $14,600,000, or 
a little more than $1 per acre. Then the cost of administering the 
lands was about 10 percent of the income, or a return of about $11 
for each $1 spent for administration. We can summarize by stating 
that the Federal operation yielded less than one-fourth of the return 
under the State operation. 

I am informed that the congressional committee investigation, State 
versus Federal management of land involved in the Tidelands Act, 
revealed that Federal administration of those lands was a failure 
when compared to State administration. Possibly a difference in 
major policy causes this disparagement. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement maintains the position that revenue from these lands is their 
last consideration. It announces that its aims are primarily conserva- 
tion, and then in order, stabilization of industry and revenue. 

Now let us consider the use to which these funds are put. Do 
they go to the Federal Government exclusively ? 

The answer is “No.” The revenues are allocated by law providing 
that 3714 percent must be returned to the States from whose lands 
the income was derived. Another 5214 percent goes into the Western 
Reclamation Revolving Fund, while 10 percent goes for administra- 
tive purposes. Since it costs more than 10 percent of the revenues 
to administer the lands in question, the deficiency has to be supplied 
by congressional appropriation and that cost is borne by the taxpayers 
of the entire Nation. 

Aside from the above considerations, the natural resources of our 
State lying beneath those lands are being depleted without true value 
received in return. Under the Federal operation, these natural re- 
sources, once depleted, are gone forever, while State trust lands, as 
now administered, go into a permanent fund from which only the 
income may be used. 

Should we not consider our future generations, and the rightful 
heritage of our children and their children’s children? This is borne 
out by the fact that while the State on the average receives over $2 
an acre per year from its lands, the Federal operation yield averages 
only $1 an acre. The difference is, to a State like ours, a staggering 
figure, $14 million a year. 
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It is believed by our State officials concerned that State adminis- 
tration of the same lands, if owned by our State, would return ap- 
proximately $30 million a year. Even considering the money 
received by our State because of Federal ownership of these lands, 
if the State owned and maintained such lands, we would still have a 
surplus of almost $15 million a year. 

Even in the dry climate of the great Southwest, our mouths water 
when we think of what it would mean to New Mexico. When we 
consider our financial situation, which is a poor one, we are not boast- 
ing nor are we apologizing. We are merely recognizing existing facts. 

Because of our financial structure, this additional income would be 
a lifesaver for New Mexico’s pressing financial problems. You are 
probably wondering why the mayor of a city should concern himself 
with what is essentially a statewide problem. If our State govern- 
ment could, without curtailing necessary governmental services, re- 
linquish some of its present taxes to our local governments, we would 
then be in a position to provide adequate and proper governmental 
services which we urgently need and cannot now provide. 

I am not spe: aking of frills in our municipal operation but such 

matters as proper police and fire protection, adequate street mainte- 
nance and other vital services a municipality is expected to provide. 

To further point out our situation in New Mexico, we have a prop- 
erty tax limitation of 20 mills on each dollar of assessed valuation for 
pr operty- -tax purposes. The State gets 514 mills, the county govern- 
ment 5, our schools 714 mills, leaving the c ity with but 21/, to struggle 
along. When we say our situation is critical, we are actually making 
an understatement. 

We feel that the time has arrived for a complete reconsideration 
and review of this important problem to determine the feasibility and 
desirability of making the administration and control of such lands 
a State responsibility. We are capable of accepting and discharging 
it and are willing to have proper safeguards provided in connection 
therewith. We again say that homeownership and control is more 
successful than absentee ownership and administration. 

In closing, I want to briefly comment on problems involving grants- 
in-aid by the Federal Government, as was mentioned here by : a pre- 
vious speaker. 

I can unequivocally state that my city and my State are not in a 
position to continue the programs at their present level unless the Fed- 
eral Government vacates certain tax fields, or reduces tax rates, so 
that sufficient revenues are yielded for that purpose. Even then, it 
is questionable whether we could do as well. New Mexico, with its 
sparse population, its yet undeveloped industry, and many wnexploited 
natural resources, must to some extent depend on the ‘Great White 
Father for some measure of assistance in many fields. 

On such grants-in-aid, of which I have some knowledge, such as 
airports and hospital construction, waste-treatment facilities, if a 
long-range program such as adopted under our highway program 
could be projected and authorized, it would possibly assist munici- 
palities and States in financing their share of cost and planning, since 
in my State issuance of general obligation bonds by municipalities 
to finance such programs is only possible after submission to the elec- 
torate for approval, and this can only be accomplished at general 
municipal elections every 2 years. 
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We are happy to report that Santa Fe is now completing an airport 
rehabilitation project; we are pees some assistance in connection 
with our highways; our community has taken advantage of Hill- 
Burton funds in its hospital-facilities program and has received some 
assistance for school construction by reason of being a federally af- 
fected area due to its proximity to Los Alamos, the birthplace of the 
atomic bomb. We would not have experienced the progress and 
growth which we have made and attained except for such assistance. 
For me to say that we are dissatisfied with the Federal role in such 
matters would not reflect the views of my community. 

In spite of our experience with such programs, it is gratifying to 
know that your committee is continuing to study and investigate the 
problems involved, especially in these days when the term “paternal- 
ism” and its supposedly ugly connotations is constantly being bandied 
about. I wish I could supply all the answers. I can only hope that 
my presence here today has been of some small measure of assistance. 

‘TL again want to thank the committee for the opportunity of appear- 
ing here, and I have brought the city attorney along with me. If there 
are any questions we can answer, we would be more than happy to do 
so. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, - Mayor. 


You presented a new point of view. I don’t believe we have had 
previous testimony on the handling of the public domain, or on the 


contrasting efficiency of the Federal Government as compared with 
the State government. 


Mrs. Dw yer / 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would just like to ask one broad question, Mr. 
Mayor. 

Are the citizens of your State and your city concerned about the 
size of the Federal budget ? 

Mr. Murruy. Well, I guess we are the same as anybody is nation- 
wide, as far as we being taxpayers. However, we are very close to the 
defense program, what with our research and atomic installations. 
When we look at something that big, we realize it costs a considerable 
amount of money. 

Of course, we would all like to have taxes reduced. You probably 
have not run into anybody who would not appreciate having their 
taxes reduced, but I don’t feel that you could curtail such services as 
our national defense program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Or Federal grants-in-aid, which amount to over $5 
billion at this point ? 

Mr. Murrny. Or Federal grants-in-aid. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What I am trying to establish is this: In getting 
around the country we hear so much talk from the rank and file citizen 
that the Federal budget is too high, and the Federal Government is 
growing too big, and yet from so much testimony, such as yours, we 
hear that you want these programs. In some cases witnesses have 
asked us to increase the grants-in-aid programs. I just wonder if 
your citizenry is aware of the grants-in-aid coming into your par- 
ticular State, where you have a very difficult problem with the land 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Murruy. Well, I believe that our State is very much aware of 
the amounts of money that we get from the Federal Government, and 
inasmuch as if there is a frontier left in this Nation, I feel that we 
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are part of it. I don’t know that we could be self-sufficient without 
some of these grants-in-aid programs. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Then, I take it, many of you public officials are going 
to support a high Federal budget ? 

Mr. Murenuy. Well, let me speak as an individual instead of speak- 
ing for the people. 

Before I got into the city government, I used to wonder why cer- 
tain things weren’t done, such as streets repaired and one thing and 
another, and then when I got on the city council and was put on the 
finance committee, I found out real quickly why it wasn’t done. 

I think as far as the overall tax picture, we are just about as loaded 
as we could be right now. I would hate to see any more. But as I 
said in my statement, some of these grant-in-aid programs, if the 
Federal Government did get out of it, and relinquished certain taxes, 
I don’t know that we would be in a position to immediately take them 
over as far as the mechanics of them are concerned. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Let your State legislature pick up the programs? 

Mr. Murrny. Again, I can’t speak for the State legislature, but 
the closer you get to the people, the more reluctant you are to levy 
taxes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You are a very forthright official, I must say, to get 
that in your testimony. In other words, the Federal Government is 
so far removed that it is much easier for us to do it than for you to 
do it, because you will get the heat on a closer contact with the people. 
Is that what you are trying to say ? 

Mr. Murpny. I believe that 1s generally true, but not true of our 
city. We are different. We are in the process of trying to adopt 
a 1-cent city sales tax, and we did get a bill through the last legisla- 
ture. However, the way it started through and the way it came out, 
it doesn’t look much like the bill that was started in. 

We felt that it was the duty of the governing authority that, if 
they see a need for taxation for services, we felt it should be the re- 
sponsibility of the governing body to levy such a tax. But, by the 
time we got it through the legislature, it was amended and further 
amended to where it must now be presented to the people and the 
people are asked to levy a tax upon themselves. When it got down 
to where it was that ineffective, they went even further and stated 
it must be voted on every 2 years whether it should continue or not. 

And so you could do no long-range planning with it whatsoever. 
However, we are going ahead; we are trying to educate the people 
to show what we need and what we can do with the money, and we 
are going to ask them to levy a tax on themselves, which, in my per- 
sonal opinion, is an affront to a person’s intelligence. 

I pay a lot of taxes. Some of them are good taxes and some of 
them are not so good. I never voted for one of them, myself, but 
I am going to vote it on myself this time. That is the only way we 
can get it to solve our problems. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Mayor, I note that in your statement you say: 

We have a property-tax limitation of 20 mills on each dollar of assessed 
valuation for property-tax purposes— 
which prompts me to ask this question: Is your city, and are other 
cities in New Mexico, prevented from supplying needed public serv- 
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ices, and, possibly, from improving current public services, because 
constitutional provisions restrict your ability to raise revenues? 

Mr. Morpuy. That is exactly right. Any tax that we levy, or any 
action we take, is based upon statutory provisions. We have ex- 
hausted every avenue of taxation. We have such things as occupa- 
tional tax, sewer-maintentnce tax, liquor-license tax. I would hate 
to say this, but we get as much out of police fines as we do out of 
ad valorem taxes in the city of Santa Fe. 

- Mr. Fountarn. What about your property valuations? How do 
they compare with the market value of the property? 

Mr. Murrny. The county assessor makes the assessed valuations. 
Some counties have a high assessment and others don’t. It all de- 
pends on whether there happens to be enough natural resources in 
the particular county. 

Santa Fe, now; they are putting it on the tax rolls at the rate of 
about 3314 of the current market value. That is the rate that is now 
being assessed in Santa Fe. 

Mr. Founrarn. I expect it is probably as long as it is broad; where 
your valuations are low, your tax rates are higher, and where your 
valuations are higher, your tax rates are lower. What efforts have 
been made by you and other elected officials of municipalities in your 
State to bring about a change, through your legislature, in some of 

these limitations restricting your ability to raise revenues ? 

Mr. Murrny. In addition to the sales tax, of which I spoke, this 
20) mills is divided at the discretion of the tax commissioner. Your 
county is allowed so much, your schools are allowed so much, your 
State and your cities, and, of course, I think you are allowed some 
38 mills that can be distributed. In other words, the city can get a 
maximum of 5 mills. 

Mr. Montoya. Yes. 

Mr. Mourruy. It is proportionately cut down in each agency. We 
are trying to get such things as we have pointed out here in the public 
domain, figuring that the State then could relinquish their ad valorem 
tax and let your counties and cities have that tax, where we could 
furnish the services to the people, not only what they expect but 
what they command. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you and the other mayors, individually and col- 
lectively through your league of municipalities, which, I assume, you 
have, working ‘with State legislators i in an effort to make them more 
sympathetic and mindful of the problems of municipalities, and in an 
effort to have some of these statutory and constitutional limitations 
modified ? 

Mr. Murrrty. We are working both through the municipal league, 
the city managers’ statewide or ganization, in an effort to educate the 
people as to how much there is available, and our needs, and what 
could be accomplished were we to get more revenue to be allowed by the 
statutory regulations. 

Mr. Founvarn. Have you had any success in the legislature ? 

Mr. Murpny. We had a little success with the sales tax, and, since 
that has been voted in, there have been 4 cities that have presented it 
to the people, and 2 cities have voted it in, and 2 have turned it down. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would you give us the figures again on how much 
of the property in the State of New Mexico is considered public 
domain / 
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Mr. Murpeny. 1414 million acres. 

Mr. Founraty. What percentage of the total land acreage in New 
Mexico.is that? Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Monvoya. We wouldn't be able to. 

Mr. Fountarn. Will you identify yourself? 

Mr. Montoya. My name is Samuel Z. Montoya. We don’t have the 
figures, roughly, of what it is, but, roughly, all of the lands in all of the 
five categories would take about half of the area in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Fountarn. You are the attorney for the city of Santa Fe? 

Mr. Montoya. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. What is your opinion, Mr. Mayor, as to whether or 
not the Federal Government should work through the State level 
rather than directly with the municipalities in order to reach cities in 
grant programs like highways, airports, and civil defense? 

Mr. Murer. Well, inasmuch as we in New Mexico are a political 
subdivision of the State and are controlled by the statutory regula- 
tions, we might be able to avoid some duplication by going through 
the State. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Micnen. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnet. What is the population of Santa Fe? 

Mr. Moureny. Approximately 34,000. 

Mr. Micuet. The population of the State ? 

Mr. Murrny. In 1950, it was about 680,000 people; 5 to each 
square mile. 

Mr. Micuer. What is the size of the budget of the city of Santa 
Fe? 

Mr. Murpny. Our operating budget is $738,000. 

Mr. Micuet. The principal sources of revenue are what ? 

Mr. Murpny. Well, our occupational tax. 

Mr. Micuet. Is that a retail occupational tax ? 

Mr. Murreuy. That is right. It is $1 per thousand tax on gross 
business. It is a privileged-license tax, and so, at the end of the year, 
if you have done $200,000 worth of business, then you pay a $200 occu- 
pational tax, 

Mr. Micuer. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Murrny. That is limited by the State statutes. 

Mr. Micnev. That raises, roughly, how much ? 

Mr. Murrny. Around $90,000. 

Mr. Micnen. I see. What is the real principal source of revenue; 
real-estate taxes ? 

Mr. Murrny. Real-estate tax will run $60,000. 

Mr. Micuen. $60,000 is all from real-estate taxes ? 

Mr. Morpny. That is right. You see, we only get 214 mills. 

Mr. Micnet. So, actually, you are shackled by your State constitu- 
tion, then, are you not ? 

Mr. Mourpny. That is right. 

Mr. Micnev. One of the newer States in the Union, and already 
the constitution appears to be outmoded, or is that a wrong 
assumption ? 

Mr. Morpry. I cannot visualize that being changed, because it 
would take a popular vote; it would take a constitutional amend- 
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ment to change that limitation. The way that can be gotten around, 
I feel, is some sort of a uniform-assessment law. 

Mr. Micuen. Do you have—I haven’t got it clear in my mind yet— 
do you have a State sales tax ? 

Mr. Murreny. That is right? 

Mr. Micuet. What percent ? 

Mr. Murrnuy. Two percent. 

Mr. Micuet. Does that go to the local communities ? 

Mr. Mourpny. It is earmarked for schools. 

Mr. Micuer. The 2-percent sales tax ¢ 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have a State gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Murrny. We have a State tax, and we have a 1-cent city tax. 

Mr. Micuet. And a 1-cent city tax. I gather, from that, of the 
State tax, none reverts to the local community ? 

Mr. Murrny. None. 

Mr. Micue.. I see. 

Mr. Murry. We would say it would revert by such things as urban 
projects; highways would be the only way it would revert back. 

Mr. Micuew. Actually, you do get an indirect benefit. Is the State 
gasoline tax detailed for State highway construction; do you know? 

Mr. Murprry. It is all for State highways. 

Mr. Micuex. Any State highway running through the city of Santa 
Fe, then, would qualify for some aid in that respect, statewide, from 
those funds / 

Mr. Murpeny. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. How is your educational system within the city of 

Santa Fe governed ; by local 

Mr. Murruy. By a local school board. 

Mr. Micuer. Elected ? 

Mr. Murrny. They are elected for a 4-year term. 

Mr. Micuet. How many are on the board ? 

Mr. Murreny. There are five on the board. Two are elected this 
vear, and then three at the next election. There is an election every 
2 years. They are elected for a 4-year term. So, it is a staggering 
organization, a carryover. 

Mr. Micnuet. The funds operating the schools of Santa Fe come 
from what funds ? 

Mr. Murrnuy. From the State tax of 2 percent, and 714 mills of the 

gross goes to oe ities for the schools. 

Mr. Micuet. I don’t have any further questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. You get no State aid for your city streets, other than 
that which is received for connec ting links going through the city ? 

Mr. Mureny. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have any figures indicating how much of 
your highway mileage in the State of “New Mexico i is located within 
munie ipalities ? When I say “highway mileage,” I mean streets, as 
well as through highways. 

Mr. Monvoya. 1 would say, Mr. Chairman, that it is insignificant 
because of the wide, expansive area that we have in New Mexico—I 
mean we don’t have any large municipalities in the State of New 
Mexico. Albuquerque is the only exception. Santa Fe, for example, 
is only 5 square miles. Albuquerque, of course, by reason of Federal 
activity, has grown tremendously. That is the only city in the State 
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that has a network of streets that are used for State highways. Other 
than that, the figure would be insignificant. 

Mr. Fountain. In some States, a lot of gasoline is burned on city 
streets, and those city streets are worn out. In those States, efforts 
have been made to encourage the State legislature to recognize that 
fact, and thereby return to the cities for street construction and repair 
work a portion of the gasoline tax. 

I wondered if you had any substantial amount of roads. Ap- 
parently, you do not, so you can’t make that argument to the State 
legislature. 

Mr. Murpny. No, sir. 

Mr. Micuer. Do you have any public housing ? 

Mr. Murreny. No; no public housing. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you have an urban renewal program ? 

Mr. Murreuy. We do not have an urban renewal program, because 
it was not passed by the last legislature. It was introduced, but did 
not get through. There is one city in the State that is going ahead, 
anyway, with the urban renewal, figuring, working closely with the 
Federal Government. It will go through, even without the benefit 
of this Fannie May, the mortgage section of the Government. 

Mr. Micner. Just one final question, Mr. Mayor: You touched 
on this question briefly, I believe. Do you ever have or feel a need 
of going directly to the Federal Government, bypassing the State 
legislature ? 

We have received that testimony from a number of mayors of 
large cities, although, with a population of 34,000, I don’t know that 
maybe you would ever get such fits of frustration with your State 
legislature that you needed to go directly. 

Mr. Morrny. Didn’t we go directly on the airport? 

Mr. Montoya. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. On the airport ? 

Mr. Murreny. We were limited as to our bonded indebtedness in 
the city, so we had a county-municipal deal, and we floated a bond 
issue. Then the CAA put up 54 percent, and we put up 46 percent. 

Mr. Micuex. Did you make an initial attempt with the State for 
some help ? 

Mr. Morpny. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Micner. Do you get any State aid? Is there any State aid 
to airports within the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. Morrny. No. 

Mr. Micnex. None at all ? 

Mr. Morrny. No. 

Mr. Montoya. This might be of interest to the committee: 

As a matter of fact, I would say most of the good airports we 
have in the State of New Mexico are there by virtue of the Federal 
Government. They built them during the war as an airbase, and so 
forth. and that is the reason we have airports. That is the case, I think, 
practically every good municipal airport we have in the State of 
New Mexico, that is the reason for their existence. 

Mr. Micue.. How is your airport administered, by an authority? 

Mr. Montoya. We have a funny situation here. They are actually 
administered by the city. When we wanted to get the rehabilitation 
project, we didn’t have the bonded capacity to match the Federal 
funds. We entered into a contract with them; they said they will 
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let us have the airport; we floated the bonds, and actually it is a 
joint management. The city council appoints members, the county 
appoints a like number of members. They advise both bodies. The 
contracts are actually executed by the city, but have to receive the 
approval of the county commissioners, and it is working very satis- 
factorily. 

Mr. Micuex. The area of the county is what in square miles? 

Mr. Montoya. Our county, I would say, is 30 by 15—30 by 50—1,500 
square miles. 

We have a real problem, which you probably have heard in some 
of the testimony, particularly in cities where there is a tremendous 
amount of Federal activity. Santa Fe, being the capital of the 
State, would have a terrific amount of State wantin Of course, no 
taxes are paid. We have a tremendous amount of Federal property 
and school property, nonprofit institutions, that make their head- 
quarters in the State capital, naturally. I think the last figure that 
we had was approximately 25 percent of our total property over 
there in Santa Fe was actually tax free, by virtue of falling into 
some of those categories. 

Mr. Micuet. And no payment in lieu of taxes? 

Mr. Montoya. No, and we have gone to the State legislature. We 
are awfully frank. We asked the State legislature for the city’s 
contribution in the way of police and fire protection. They are try- 
ing to help us. It is the statutory setup that we have that prohibits 
municipalities from helping themselves within the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there any local tax levied that goes into the regu- 
lar operating revenue or fund of the airport authority ? 

Mr. Montoya. No, no tax at all. 

Mr. Micuet. None at all? 

Mr. Montoya. No. The revenue we get for the airport, outside 
of landing fees, and other allied services at the field, we have to 
make up the deficit from the general funds. Actually, most of our 
taxes are not earmarked taxes; they can’t be, by virtue of the State 
law. One exception is the cigarette tax which is earmarked for rec- 
reational purposes. 

Santa Fe was the first municipality in the State to pass the or- 
dinance, and Santa Fe was the first municipality to get enabling legis- 
lation to make its adoption possible. 

Mr. Micuet. How about the motor-vehicle tax ? 

Mr. Montoya. We get a certain percentage of the money the State 
divides. 

Mr. Mureny. According to registration in the county ? 

Mr. Montoya. Allocated to the municipalities. We even get that 
type of contribution with regard to operators’ licenses. 

Mr. Fountatn. What about the sale of liquor ? 

Mr. Montoya. We levied some of the highest taxes, I think, prac- 
tically in the State. 

Mr. Mourrny. $1,000 a year license for bars, and $500 a year license 
for package stores, which brings in around $47,000. 

Mr. Micuet. No further questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Pardon me. Congressman Chenoweth, I intended 


to say to you this morning, please feel free if you want to ask any 
questions. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have enjoyed it 
very much. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Fountain. We are happy to have you with us. 

Do you have a question, Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naucuton. Yes. 

Mayor Murphy, you have given some figures as to the relative in- 
come from public lands administered by the State, and those ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government. 

Of course, the income from Federal lands is only about one-fourth 
of that from the State lands. 

To what do you attribute this difference ? 

Mr. Mureny. Well, I think that is probably due to just the dif- 
ference in policy of the State land office and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

As I pointed out in the statement, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment revenue is the last thing they consider. Their first aims are 
conservation, and then stabilization of industry, and revenue comes 
last. 

We, just in the past 5 years, I would say, have taken to auctioning 
our lands, and with the uranium and natural resources we have, we 
have really increased our returns. 

Mr. Navueuton. The income from State lands, does it come pri- 
marily from the exploitation of mineral resources ? 

Mr. Murrny. To a great extent, and to leasing. They pay so much 
for leasing of the land. 

Mr. Naveuton. For agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Murpeny. No, for drilling. Drilling and grazing. 

Mr. Navueuron. Also for grazing? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes. 

Mr. Naventon. The State has apparently in recent years been fol- 
lowing a fairly aggressive policy in actively encouraging the leasing 
of its mineral and oil interests? 

Mr. Murpny. Very much. 

Mr. Naveuton. Whereas, the Federal Government has not been 
following that policy ? 

Mr. Murrny. The Federal Government has been listening to the 
Game Protective Association. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might say some of the reports from other sub- 
committees of the Government Operations Committee indicate that 
the Federal Government has been doing some of that. 

Mr. Naventon. In some areas, I am sure. 

Mr. Murpny. I believe I heard a figure the other day that they sold 
something like 1 million acres. I don’t know whether that was in how 
many years, or whether it was since they have taken over the man- 
agement of the land, or what, but I was given the figure they had 
sold about a million acres. 

Mr. Naventon. From the standpoint of obtaining income from tak- 
ing the minerals out of the land, in effect, the Federal policy to that 
extent is not losing anything, in that those minerals are still there 
to be developed at a later date; is that correct? In other words, you 
don’t have the income now, but if the Federal Government. decided 
to change its policy at a later date, and more actively encouraged 
the active exploitation of mineral resources, the resources would be 
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there rather than having been used. To that extent this represents, 
rather than a loss of income, a deferral of income. 

Mr. Founrarn. Not for the States. 

Mr. Naucuton. Not for the taxes, but for the taxpayers generally. 

Mr. Murpny. That is right. 

Mr. Naucuton. You mentioned the administrative cost amounts to 
$1 for $43 income per State, and $1 for $11 income for the Federal 
Government. Part of that would be attributable, I am sure, to the fact 
that the Federal Government is doing more managing and less selling 
of its resources 

Mr. Mureny. That is right. 

Mr. Naucuron. Would you say there is waste in the administration 
of these properties by the Federal Government 

Mr. Murruy. No; I didn’t want to infer that. 

‘Mr. Navuenron. It is simply a matter of differing policies? 

Mr. Murrny. That is right. 

Mr. Navueuron. The Federal Government is conserving its re- 
sources, while the State is utilizing them in obtaining income. 

Mr. Murrny. I think it would be a means of revenue for us. Actu- 
ally, we would still maintain ownership of the land, because this land 
is leased, but it is never outright sold. 

Mr. Naucuron. You would like to see them start a little more 
mining on the Federal land so you would get some income from it? 

Mr. Murruy. That is right, after we got it. 

Mr. Founrary. When you refer to auction, you mean auction of 
leases ? 

Mr. Murpny. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. You still keep the parks in proper shape? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Naveuron. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Goldberg? 

Mr. GotpBerG. No questions. 

Mr. Fountary. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Murrny. Thank you very much for the opportunity of allow- 
ing me to testify. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate your being here and also your city 
attorney. 

This afternoon we will have as witnesses representatives from the 
State of New Mexico, speaking for Governor Mechem. 

We also will have Senator Vernon Cheever, the minority leader 
of the Colorado State Senate. 

We also have scheduled Mr. Peter Culig, president pro tem of the 
Colorado Senate. 

The subcommittee will stand recessed until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:50 p.m. of the same day.) 
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Mr. Fountrarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We are very glad to have Senator Vernon A. Cheever, minority 
leader of the Colorado Senate. Senator, I am sure you know why 
we are here. We are trying to find out what you people think about 
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these grants-in-aid, and whether you feel the Federal Government 
is bear ing its proper share of the responsibility, whether it ought to 
be bearing responsibilty at all, and what its attitude ought “to be 
in the future. 
I think that really boils down the purpose of our hearing. 
Without further comment, we would te glad to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VERNON A. CHEEVER, MINORITY LEADER, 
COLORADO STATE SENATE, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY ALLEN, 
OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE AND MR. LARSON, OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNCIL 


Mr. Curever. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my 
comments are going to be very brief, exceedingly brief, because I 
have been quite busy in the past few weeks and I didn’t have an 
opportunity to make a study of the questions that you sent out. 

However, in glancing over them, I jotted down a few thoughts that 
came to me. I would like to give you those at this time. 

I am one that still believes the Federal-aid program should be held 
down to the very minimum. There are certain areas in which it is 
necessary to set up Federal aid in order that a program may have 
continuity, and that in case of sparcely populated, financially poor 
States, that the standards can be maintained. 

I refer to such programs as the highway program, and you might 
say forestry programs, and some of those such as stream- pollution 
programs, and any other program that would depend on cooperative 
action by the States, and of course any program that would directly 
need aid on a Federal basis for national defense. 

I know that there are a great many grants-in-aid programs starting 
from agriculture and running to water pollution. I feel that if the 
Federal Government would relinquish or withdraw from certain tax 
areas, or at least lower taxes equal to the amount of the grants-in-aid 
programs dropped, that the States could more economically ad- 
minister these programs without an increase in the overall tax load 
of the average citizen. 

I should like to see further cooperation between the Council of 
State Governments—and I don’t mean there hasn’t been cooperation, 
but I would like to see further cooperation between the Council of 
State Governments which speaks for the States, and the Federal 
Government, along the lines outlined by your committee in its ques- 
tions on Federal grants-in-aid or intergovernmental relations, both 
as to present problems and on a longer range, those problems which 
may come up in the future. 

That is very, very brief. It could be expanded probably a great 
deal, but there are others that probably will go into more detail. 
Those are just the general statements as to my feeling on the subject 
of grants-in-aid. 

I do realize that there are some that are almost necessary to have, 
at least, such as highways, forestry, and, as I mentioned, water pollu- 
tion, where we have streams running from one State to the other, 
but I think there are a good many of them in the area between Agri I- 
culture and water pollution that the State probably could handle 
well if not better if they had the money, and of course where does the 
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Federal Government get its money from, from the States to begin 
with, or from the local municipalities, the counties, State; the Federal 
Government doesn’t have any money other than that which comes 
from some sort of taxation. 

I was talking with a friend this morning a little about this thing, 
and he said a great many times he cited the Government as a slot 
machine. He said the Federal Government, when you play that slot 
machine, you put in $1 and get back about 60 cents. When you play 
the State slot machine, you get back about 80 cents. When you play 
the local machine at home, you get back about 95 cents. 

Those figures may be off quite a bit, but that, at least, is somewhat 
true, at least, in the national relationship. Whenever you take a dol- 
lar away from home and send it somewhere else, up through the State 
or Federal Government, it is bound to be less when it comes back— 
it can’t help but be. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Senator. I hope that, when 
you have more time, you will give us an elaboration of your views on 
these basic questions, and then we can include them in our record. 

Mr. Curever. I would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Fountarn. Some of these questions, as one of the governors 
said, make one feel that he is taking a final examination. But it is 
the only way we can approach the problem to get the thinking of pub- 
lic officials in connection with the subject matter of the questions. 
At least, it will give us the thinking of you people on these subjects. 

Senator, the statement has been made that the National Government 
and the States should be regarded not as competitors for authority 
but as two levels of government cooperating with or complementing 
each other in meeting the growing demands on both. What is your 
opinion with respect to that observation ? 

Mr. Cueever. Well, I think that is, possibly, a true statement. 
Also, I think they both have to watch that they don’t tread on each 
other’s toes in doing it. When I say that, I mean in certain tax fields 
and things of that sort, or in services. 

Mr. Founrarn. I take it, on the basis of your statement, you feel 
that, if certain Federal grants were discontinued, with the simultane- 
ous discontinuance of at least an equal amount of Federal taxation— 
that is, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates—your 
State would be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue 
these programs? 

Mr. Cueever. It is going to take some time to do anything of that 
nature, that is true, because we have been so in the habit of turning 
to Uncle Sam and asking him to help. But I think that we should be 
willing to take over if the Government releases taxes to the States. 
As I say, it will take some time to get it done, but, when we get through, 
in the overall picture, we won’t be paying any higher taxes, and, pos- 
sibly, as I said in my written statement, it is true we could do it more 
efficiently ; that we could get more government with more and more 
service for our dollar than with the grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Fountarn. Of course, if certain of these functions are trans- 
ferred to the States, your State legislature would have to increase 
taxes. 

Mr. Cueever. That is right. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you feel that your State legislature would be 
willing to raise the necessary revenues to carry on these programs if 
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they are transferred to the State together with an equal amount of 
tax resources ? 

Mr. Cueever. I think most of the legislators would feel that way. 
It may take some selling to do it. I know somebody mentioned today 
that we couldn’t get a problem solved locally, or it became hard to 
get it solved locally, because they turn to the F ederal Government for 
help. 

Let’ s go back a few years, say 100 years ago. We didn’t have Fed- 
eral aid, and the people took care of their own problems, and then, 
gradually, as we got more and more government, they came along 
and they would turn to somebody else for aid, and, finally, we got up 
to the point that we got Federal aid. 

I know very well it would be a pretty hard thing to get people to 
do the job, but, if U nele Sam would cut it off right here and say, 
“There 1s no more money,” I feel that, in time—it would take some time 
to do it; it will take a little education—but, eventually, the American 
people will say, “It is our job. We've got to pay the bill, and we will 
do it.” 

Mr. Fountatn. What is you opinion as to whether or not your 
State would be likely to terminate or to substantially reduce any 
existing programs, if they were transferred to the State and local 
gov ernments ? 

Mr. Cueever. Well, as a practical thing, I imagine there would be 
some that would attempt to. I imagine the legislature would want 
to terminate some of the programs. I feel, if the people want these 
programs enough, they would come back to us and say, “We are willing 
to pay; since you are only transferring the payment from the Federal 
Gov ernment to the State, we are willing to pay for it. We want this 
service.” Ifthey didn’t want it, why should we have it ? 

Mr. Fountrary. Do you think you would be able to do that, even 
though tax resources are made available to the States, as long as we 
are spending as much as we are spending for national defense, and at a 
time when most people are in the mood for some tax reductions ? 

Mr. Cuerever. Well, the money you are spending for national defense 
is one thing, and the money that you are spending for these Federal 
aids is another. 

Mr. Fountarn. That is true. 

Mr. Cueever. If we cut off the money that is going to the Federal 
Government, the same amount that we turn back to the States for the 
responsibilities turned back to the States, we wouldn’t be changing 
our national-defense picture. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is true. What I meant was: Do you think 
the fact the individual’s taxes would still be high because of our 
national-defense program, even though certain of these resources are 
returned to the States, will discourage the people from, you might say, 
encouraging the legislature to take up the slack and use these 
resource a ¢ 

Mr. Creever. Well, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised you find some 
of the pve ams would go by the board. I think you would find the 
public would let them go ) by the board if they thought their taxes were 
going to be cut accordingly, and, if they didn’t, if they thought they 
were using that money for something else, there might be a different 
picture. But I think they might. 
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I wouldn't be a bit surprised you would find there would be, maybe, 
quite a good many of our programs that are now under Feder al aid 
that would eventually dry up and not be used if they thought the 
people could get taxes down. People are beginning to think they are 
paying just about as much in tax money as they possibly can. 

Mr. Founratn. Senator, during the course of our hearings, a num- 
ber of mayors and other local] oflici: als, particularly from large metro- 
politan areas, have expressed the feeling that most State legislatures, 
for one reason or another—including the contention that they are dom- 
inated by rural representatives—are either unsympathetic to or un- 
mindful of the many complex problems which urban areas face. 
Would you care ad omment on those observations ? 

Mr. Cuerver. I didn’t quite get the statements they had made. 

Mr. Founratn. Local officials have expressed the feeling that State 
legislatures are not very sympathetic or mindful of the many complex 
problems which confront large cities, particularly those in large 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Curever. Well, we have had some argument along that line. 
We have just recently had the proposal that we reapportion our legis- 
lature so as to give a greater representation to the cities. That was 
turned down by the people. There is a committee working on that 
again. I think there are, probably, some of the cities that feel that 
they are handicapped by the action of the legislature when they don’t 
get the legislature to grant or pass laws that will allow them the au- 
thority that they want. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you feel that the Federal Government has gotten 
into a lot of these grant-in-aid programs because the people on the 
local level have failed to assume their own responsibilities ? 

Mr. Curever. I think, to a great extent, they have. After Federal 
aid started, it was pretty easy. We had a problem: we would say, 
“Flow are we going to solve it; where are we going to get the money ? 
Well, let us see what the Federal Government will do.” There we 
would go. The thing started from that very thing. I think you will 
find that some of these programs have been set up just from a small 
start like that, and going on up through the public asking for it. 

That is what I said a little while ago. At first, we didn’t have this 
Federal aid, and we had to solve our own problems, but the minute 
we found the benevolent uncle that was ready to help us over the 
hump, every time we had a problem we turned to him, and I think that 
is the way a good many of them were started. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government’s having initiated some of these programs which the 
States were not carrying on has served as an incentive for the States 
to raise funds to match Federal funds in order to carry on those 
programs ? 

Mr. Cuerver. I didn’t get the first part of your question. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not the 
initiation of some of these programs by the Federal Government, call- 
ing upon the States likewise to participate, has served as an incentive 
to the State and local governments to raise money and to participate 
in programs w hich otherwise they might not have carried on? 

Mr. Curever. Oh, I think it has, to a certain extent. I think a good 
bit, maybe. Naturally, it is just natural if somebody says, “Here, we 
will put up so much if you put up so much,” you look at ‘the overall 
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program ; you think it is a pretty good thing; it is a hard thing to turn 
down. I think it has been influential in causing a good many of the 
different projects in the States, and for the States to enter into the 
projects. 

Mr. Fountary. Do you know of any services at the present time 
being performed by any of the levels of government which ought not 
to be performed by government ? 

Mr. Cuerver. Oh, right offhand, personally, here in our own State, 
we have a pretty heavy State aid to schools, and, while I am not against 
any such thing at all, I have always felt that, if we raised our money 
locally, and spent it locally, we would certainly be much better off, 
we would get more out of our dollars; just as I spoke a while ago, when 
it comes up to Denver, and goes back, or goes any further, there is a 
good bit taken out of it. But we were forced into it because of the 
inequality in taxation in various counties in the State. And so we 
started out trying to get an equalization program so that we could 
get all of the counties on a fair basis. 

Twenty years ago, when I came up here to the legislature, there 
wasn’t any State aid except what came from the mineral leases and 
the sale of school lands and the income from school lands. There was 
no general fund. Then we had a county that was in very poor shape. 
Its tax values were very low. They weren’t collecting their taxes. 
We gave them some money to help them over the hill, and that started 
our State aid to schools. Before we knew it, we were helping other 
counties; then we put it statewide. When we did, we found out these 
poorer counties were getting a much greater share of the State’s money 
than the county that was fairly well to do, so we asked for equalization. 

I think, if we had tax equalization to begin with, we wouldn’t have 
the problem of having to have State aid. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have a State equalization law ? 

Mr. Currver. We have been working on it, trying to get tax equal- 
ization; we are still working on it. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are State funds used in an effort to equalize oppor- 
tunities in all of the counties and localities ? 

Mr. Cueever. That is right. 

Mr. Founrtarn. Is the school system supported primarily through 
local taxes or State taxes ? 

Mr. Cueever. At the present time, we require that the schools, the 
counties levy a 12-mill levy and, if that isn’t sufficient, to provide the 
minimum classroom unit value that we have; one is $4,200, I believe; 
the other is $5,200—Harry, are those figures right ? 

Yes; $4,200 for a nongraduate teacher, and the other is the certifi- 
cated teacher, of which the teacher must get 65 percent. If that isn’t 
enough, then we give them State aid to try to bring up their classroom 
units to those values. 

As I say, when we started out a few years ago, there was very, very 
little State aid. There is probably $714 million—my figures may be 
wrong there—that came from the oil leases, mineral leases, and the 
leases of pastureland and interest from the sale of school land. I 
think that figures up to around $714 million, and this last year, I 
think, we appropriated out of the general fund some $2114 million 
for State aid, that is pretty close, all of it put together, gets pretty 
close to 50 percent of our general fund, which goes to State aid for 
schools. 
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We are still having trouble getting enough schools so the children 
can go. But, after all, this money all comes from the people back 

home to begin with, and, if we are all paying our taxes on an equal 
basis—as I say, if we had this equalization in the first place, I don’t 
believe our State aid would be where it is at the present time. But it 
has become popular to have State aid all over the country. 

When we start to talk about aid to the schools, some people start 
talking about we ought to beat this State or that State as to amount 
of money we appropriate. We are only getting 17 or 18 percent; 
we should pay 20 percent, or we should pay 25 percent, and I think 
they are looking at the wrong end of it. 

Mr. Fountain. Senator, what is your opinion as to whether or not 
States of above-average wealth have any obligation for assisting 
poorer States, through the Federal Government, to maintain basic 
public serv ices? 

Mr. Cuerver. That has been the theory behind Federal aid. As 
I say on highways, and some of those things like that that I men- 
tioned in my earlier statement, in order to aid the financially poor 
States, to bring the standards up in those States, yes. Of course, that 
is the theory behind our school aid. That is the theor y behind all of 
these aid programs, which is equalization. 

Mr. Fountain. Have you had occasion to look over this list of 
grants-in-aid which are now in effect. 

Mr. Cueever. Very, very briefly. 

Mr. Founraiy. I wonder if you would look down that list and see if 
there are any which you feel that your State could assume full respon- 
sibility for, provided adequate tax resources are made available. 

Mr. Cuerver. That is a pretty broad question. You could make a 
broad answer and say, “Any of them.” There are some of them that 
would involve our havi ing an awful lot of money to be turned back, 
possibly. I think there are quite a good many of them. 

I would hesitate to just point out. any certain ones, but, if we had the 
area to raise the money to handle them, so that we could raise an equal 
amount of money that we get from Federal aid, I think a good many 
of these down through here could be handled in that way. I think it 
would be better. The closer we get home with the government I think 
the better we are. We have gotten down to the point where we have 
only one real local government, and that is our school boards. 

Mr. Founrarn. Under what circumstances would you say the Fed- 
eral Government is ever justified in using Federal funds, which are 
collected from all the taxpayers all over America, to provide services, 
let us say necessities, for people in the States ? 

Mr. Cueever. Of course, topping the whole thing, probably, would 
be the national defense; that would affect everybody. And then there 
are several things that tie in there very closely to national defense, 
your highways, it is true, and things like that, anything that would tie 
into a program of that sort, I think, or where it serves —— 

Mr. Fountarn. The national interest ? 

Mr. Cueever. The national interest; that is right. I think the 
highway program is a very, very good example of it, because every 
person, I think, outside of, possibly, just a very few, sometime during 
their business or pleasure uses the highway some way or another. 
They may only be a rider, but they use the highway. Some of those 
things, I think, are the ones where Federal aid should be used. 
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Now, I know public health is something that a good many think we 
should have Federal aid in. Possibly we should, because the health 
of everybody is of national interest. Any epidemic just this little 
last one we are having at the present time, this Asian flu, has spread 
the world around, so it is of general interest. But I think some of 
those things coming under that could possibly be handled statewide. 
As again you have said many times, if the money is released we could 
pick it up and use it here at home. 

Mr. Founrtarn. As I understand you, you would not advocate the 
transfer of any of these grant-in-aid programs exclusively to the 
States and their local governments without a transfer of adequate tax 
resources ? 

Mr. Cueever. I don’t see how we could do it, because, as every new 
grant-in-aid program has been set. up, the amount the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken, compared with what the State government has taken, 
has increased. If you will just look back, you can remember in 1939, 
in Colorado it was pretty near even as to the amount of money taken 
in by the Federal Government and the local government and State gov- 
ernment. Today I think the Federal Government now takes out of 
the State of Colorado—lI am not sure on the figures—but, roughly, I 
think, 4 times as much, at least 3 times as muc h, as we do here in the 
State. 

So you can see it has climbed up. If we would start to assume those 
obligations, you would have to, somewhere, go back to where the State 
was getting a greater share. I have often thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to take a smaller amount from each State 
than the State has to have to run itself, since they are getting from the 
48 States and the Territories to run themselves on. But it has gone 
the other way in a large way. 

Mr. Founvary. I will yield to Mrs. Dwyer at this time. 

Mrs. Dwyer. T hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, I note you were speaking a few minutes ago about State 
school aid and equalization of opportunity for every child in the 
State. 

Mr. Cueever. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Having been a member of the State legislature in New 
Jersey myself, I have been very much interested in trying to establish 
an area of responsibility between the State legislatures and the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the administrative departments, as 
well. Now. how much did the legislature know about the Federal 
school-construction program as it was presented in the Congress this 
year ? 

Mr. Cuerver. Well, only in a general way—very little, I would say, 
as to just what they proposed to do. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, did the legislature, the minority party or the 
majority party, to your knowledge, take’ any position in supporting 
the Federal school-construction program ? 

Mr. Cueever. I do not recall that they did, although that might 
be true. There aie have been some action that I don’t recall at the 
moment. 

Mrs. Dwyer. As minority party, did you take any action to contact 
your Congressmen and say, “We want you to vote for this program 
because we have a shortage of classrooms, and these Federal grants-in- 
aid coming in to the State will be helpful?” Do you know whether 
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the Governor of the State ever contacted the Congressmen and asked 
for Federal support and aid for school construction ¢ 

Mr. Cueever. That, I do not know. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Can I ask you, Mr. Congressman, whether the Gover- 
nor of the State ever contacted you about supporting a school-con- 
struction program ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Not that I recall. I don’t recall, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Cueever. I don’t seem to recall any action taken on the con- 
struction. I know in the past they have been a little afraid of Fed- 
eral aid in schools because of the possible control that they would 
seek. You spoke about the State aid. Don’t misunderstand me, that 
I am against State aid. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I didn’t. 

Mr. Creever. However, I am against the idea of having to have 
State aid. It seems to me that is wrong. Although I realize, with 
our equalization such as it was, and with the counties in the shape 
they were, I wanted those youngsters to each have an equal educa- 
tional opportunity, as near as possible; I knew we had to have it; that 
was all there was to it. Even with that, it isn’t the way I would like 
to see it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are there school districts that exceed their bonded 
indebtedness, or do not have money to build schools, or are in great 
need of aid in the school districts, to keep the average norm up for 
the youngsters in the schools and give them adequate education? Are 
there such districts in Colorado? 

Mr. Cuerever. There are a few where we have split sessions; those 
are the ones you are talking about where they have 2 sessions in 1 
day, 2 complete sessions in the school, because of the shortage, and 
then we have a few places where the Federal employees are crowding 
us pretty hard, and in those places we are crowded, and we are using 
in some places in the new areas the cottage rooms as schoolrooms that 
will eventually be sold as homes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How are you going to take care of that shortage in 
the State? Is it going to be done with a combination of State aid 
and the munic ipalities doing the job, themselves ? 

Mr. Cuerver. The municipalities have no State aid on buildings. 
A good many of them are voting on bonds; some of them are suce eed- 
ing, and some of them are turning it down. There is a good deal of 
building in the State. In my city of Colorado Springs, there has 
been a great deal of building. In the district right south of Colorado 
Springs, they have had considerable help from the Government. be- 

‘ause many of the children come from Government employees. There 
will be considerable help for north of the Springs, in a district there, 
because of the Air Academy. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I have some figures here, Senator—I don’t know how 
accurate they are, but they are based on United States Treasury 
figures for the fiscal year 1956—where Colorado sends to the Federal! 
Government $782,106 000, and get back $80,425,692. So, I can under- 
stand what you mean when you say you would rather keep the money 
in the State for some of the grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Curever. That is right. 


Mrs. Dwyer. Do you support Federal aid for school construction ? 
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Mr. Cueever. Well, again, I think we are going to get by without 
it, except where the Federal Government does come in on us so heavy 
we can’t handle it. But if it is offered 

Mr. Micuet. You mean in federally impacted areas? 

Mr. Curever. Yes. That is the only place, I think, we are going to 
be in a cramp. I know we are going to be short of schools, but I 
think we will eventually catch up. I do know the figures show in 1970 
our colleges in Colorado are going to hurt us worse—our public 
colleges are going to hurt us worse than our grade schools. While we 
are short of grade schools now, and in need, probably, if you did 
pass, so there would be Federal aid for school construction, there 
would be a good many that would take advantage of it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Senator, is the State legislature here doing anything 
about long- range planning for education above the high-school level / 7 

Mr. Cueever. I think we are; yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I am looking at this problem so you don’t have to 
say to the Federal Government, “you do something about this.” 

Mr. Cueever. In our legislative council, we have a committee that 
has been set up to study the higher education problem. I wish I had 
asked one of the staff ‘members to come down from the council up- 
stairs and give us just a little brief picture of that; it would have 
been interesting. 

Mr. Dwyer. Then I am to understand the State legislature here 
in Colorado does recognize a problem in education above the high- 
school level, and has set up a committee to explore and to take action 
on it. 

Mr. Currver. We are. We are working not only on the grade 
schools, but we have a definite study going on on junior colleges, and 
what part they might play in this picture, and whether they might 
relieve our senior colleges, our graduate work, that the students, say, 
get 2 years at home, and then go to the regular State colleges for their 
graduate work, and cut down on the number that we will have in our 
colleges. 

I think that they figure now that in 1970—that is not too far 
away—we will just about be doubled in Colorado on our college en- 
rollment. Some of these hearings have gone so far as to say, “Well, 
it looks like we are going to have to put in examinations for entrance 
examinations, and aoe raising the standards so high that we will be- 

yin to thin it down,” but a lot of the people—some committee mem- 

rs don’t like that idea at all. But there is the problem as to how 
we are going to do it. I am beginning to think, maybe, in our junior 
colleges—I think we have five, Judge ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Five or six. 

Mr. Cueever. Five orsix. They are beginning to grow. 

Harry, how much State aid do we have? Did we give this year 
to the junior colleges ? 

Around $900, 000, to our 5 colleges this year, and we probably have 
to do more, especially if we encourage them to build them so as to take 
the load off the State-owned higher education colleges. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How do you raise your money on a State level to 
finance your school program on education above the high-school level 
and your elementary and secondary schools—all of your schools? 

Mr. Cuerver. The colleges are general appropriations. Of course, 
they have what we calla building mill levy, but that is only for build- 
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ing buildings. But to operate the school the tuition from the young- 
sters and the appr opriation from the general fund. 

Mr. Micnuen. Will the Congresswoman yield there ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Micuet. How many are supported by the State in Colorado? 

Mr. Cueerver. Five; is that right? Seven. I missed two, then. 

Mr. Micuexr. Seven State-supported universities ? 

Mr. Cuerver. We have Colorado University at Boulder, we have 
what we used to call the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Arts 
College in Fort Collins, teachers college at Greeley, teachers college 
at Gunnison, and another teachers college at Alamosa, and the school 
of mines 

Mr. Micner. Colorado School of Mines? 

Mr. Cuerrver. Yes; at Golden. And Fort Lewis Agriculture 
College. 

Mr. Micuet. Are those in addition to the junior colleges ? 

Mr. Curever. Those are in addition to the junior colleges. 

Mr. Micuer. The tuition ranges from what to what in those State 
schools? 

Mr. Cueever. I don’t know as I can recall. 

Can either one of your gentlemen recall ? 

This is Mr. Harry Alle: n, of the budget committee, and Mr. Larson, 
of the legislative council. 

Mr. Founrarn. We are glad to have both of you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Curever. They can give us some facts and figures that I possi- 
bly couldn’t. I don’t reme »mber. 

Tuitions, Harry ? 

Mr. Auten. I didn’t bring the tuition schedules with me. The 
tuition varies—this is just the part that goes into the operating portion 
of the budget ; it does not include the fees for student activities, and 
so on—that varies from eine $90 a year, at the lowest, up to the 
highest is around $195 a ye These are approximate figures. I 
don’t have the exact schedule w vith me. 

Mr. Micnen. Isthat per year or eer g 

Mr. Auten. No; that was for the ye The tuition at the medical 
school is higher. The tuition at the meds school is approximately 
$500 a year per resident. Nonresident tuition is considerably higher. 

Mr. Micnuer. Go ahead, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to ask just one further question. You 
have the list of grants-in-aid before you, Senator. Do you feel that 
the legislators, by and large, are aware of the many grants-in-aid 
that come into your State? 

Mr. Cuerever. Frankly, I don’t, and, I will be very honest and frank 
with you, I was surprised, when I looked this list over, to see the 
number. If you had asked me offhand, I think I probably would have 
said something like maybe less than a third of what you have here. 
I was really surprised to see how many we have at the present time. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I don’t think that is unusual. I think that is true of 
many of the legislators on a State level that we have spoken to. Do 
you think there should be a closer working relationship between the 
Congress and the State legislatures, in view of the fact that both are 
interested in programs of this sort? 

Mr. Cnuerver. Right. That is why I said here that I think we 
ought to have further cooperation between the Council of State Gov- 
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ernments, which represents the States, and I think that the States 
should participate more in the Council of State Governments. I hap- 
pen to have been chairman of that committee for a good many years, 
and worked a good deal with it. But I think we should do more. 
Along the very lines that you—the question that you outlined—I 
think we should. I agree with you there very wholeheartedly. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one further question. If the legislators are sur- 
prised at so many grants-in-aid coming into the States, do you think 
the people, themselves, in the State of Colorado are aware of the many 
grants-in-aid coming into their State from the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. cy 0 r. I don’t think Mr. Average Citizen realizes; if you 
asked him, I doubt if he would give you over maybe 10 or 12, m: avbe 
less than that. That is just my thought, my way of thinking on it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, then, can we be sure that the people actually 
support the many grants-in-aid that come into the States ¢ 

Mr. Cuerver. I don’t think they do, then, if they don’t know they 
are coming in. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is all. 

Mr. Currver. I know a lot of people know there is a school lunch. 
They do know we get some Federal aid. They do know we get some 
welfare, and a few others, and then that is about as far as I think the 
average person knows of. Here are a couple of staff members: off- 
hand, I would like to see what they think; they travel a lot all over the 
area. What do you think? 

Mr. Auten. I would doubt that very many people know the extent 
of the Federal-aid program. 

Mr. Currever. It would be pretty small in number, if you asked 
them how many actual programs; would it or wouldn’t it be? 

Mr. Aten. Many people I doubt could name any beyond welfare 
and highways, which are, of course, the outstanding ones and the ones 
that have the mee money involved. 

Mr. Lawson. I doubt, too, whether very many of them could iden- 
tify the State-aid programs, except the school programs. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Of course, around election time, when you have a 
high budget, you have to go out and defend the budget and say how 
the money is spent, and why it is as high as it is. W That I am trying 
to establish is this: The criticism has been of the Federal budget 
being too big, and Government getting bigger and bigger, and that 
we ought to stop spending so much money. I am wondering where 
we can stop spending it when the people are not aware of the $5 
billion alone in grants-in-aid that come into the 48 States. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curever. They are aware of a small amount. I think a lot of 
it comes right down to, we have to determine what we want in the 
way of services. I think all of our budgets, and everything else, 
should be determined on the basis of how much services we have got 
to have, and then look and see what it is going to cost. Then you 
go back and say, “That is what it is going to cost you; do you want 
it?” They may say, “You better cut this off, and that off, and so 
forth.” It is a matter of determining what services you can get along 
without. 

Some people say, “Why don’t you build this highway, or why don’t 
you do that?” We say we are out of the money; shall we pass the 
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hat? They are not ready to pass the hat; we will wait until it ac- 
cumulates. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say, Senator, I expect a very large number 
of the Members of Congress don’t know how many grant-in-aid pro- 
grams there are, because we have a turnover from year to year and 
many of these programs were adopted before some Members were 
elected to Congress. They are familiar primarily with those which 
were passed during their term in office. 

Governor Blair, of Missouri, testified in Kansas City that Federal- 
aid programs have multiplied i in number from 18 in 1934 to 97 now, 
and in the same period, he says, the Federal financing has jumped 
from $126 million to more than $5 billion a year. He “nade a state- 
ment which I would like to get your comment on. He said: 

I do not intend to engage in a condemnation of Federal aid. But when we 
have so plausible and, to many, so attractive a solution to numerous State and 
local government problems, it is inevitable that we should overuse it. Most 
individual Federal-aid programs are eminently worthwhile. But, when we 
take all Federal-aid programs in the aggregate, we gain a picture of trend 
which, if continued, will leave the States as mere vassals of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Do you care to comment upon that statement by Governor Blair? 

Mr. Curever. I think he has a point there. I have seen it right 
here in our own legislature, where we think we ought to pass a bill 
and appropriate some money just because the Federal Government 
set up a program, and we are not even familiar with the program 
or know too much about what it would do or wouldn’t do, but, just 
because it is there and it is available, we ought to get that bill right 
through and get it passed right away quick. 

That has been used ; possibly, I have been guilty of using it some- 
times when I wanted to do something myself; here was one that maybe 
some of the people didn’t even know what the program was about. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer, did you have a question ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No more questions. 

Mr: Fountarn. A prominent political scientist has made the pre- 
diction that, if present trends, referring to the growth of the Federal 
Government's power and influence, continue for another quarter of 
a century, the States may be left hollow shells operating primarily 
as field districts of the Federal departments. What is your opinion 
of that prediction ? 

Mr. Cueever. Well, it could be. It could well be, if it continues. 

Mr. Fountarn. Former President Truman, in testifying before 
our committee in Kansas City, made an interesting observation in 
connection with that statement. He didn’t agree with it. He said, 
in substance, that while political scientists were very valuable to the 
Government, there are very few of them who could get elected to office, 
and that, w hen it comes to getting advice as to what ought to be done 
for the people and how it ought to be done, he would rather rely upon 
the politicians than the political scientists. 

Mr. Cuerever. He has something there, too. 

You notice, if you remember, I referred in here to regional setups. 
I think that, possibly, where we have common interests “and common 
problems on a regional basis, we could set them up by compacts, and 
then the local States themselves would still have the control of the 
whole setup. We set up our higher education—we have a compact 
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out here among the Western States—there are several of them, and 
there are some in the South—that has done a lot for the schools. For 
instance, it has helped Colorado in this way. We have been a recip- 
ient. We have medical schools, and we have schools here that some 
of the other States do not have. They, in turn, send their students 
down here and pay not only the tuition, not only costs, but a little 
plus. So that, instead of our taking these outside students in at a 
higher tuition, the State thinks it is a lot cheaper to send down, we 
will say, 20 students to the medical school than it would be to build 
a medical college in their States. 

Consequently, we are working out very nicely. Our veterinarian 
school is working out very nicely. It helps these other States, and 
we are solving our own problems out here all by ourselves, and it is 
all controlled by the 11 Western States. I think maybe a lot of these 
problems could be solved that way and keep from getting the over- 
all—well, the more of these grants-in-aid we get the more powerful 
the Federal Government is going to become, regardless of who is 
there. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might say that many of us who supported these 
programs are concerned by this trend. Even though you support 
something, you may still have fears. 

Mr. Cueever. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. The total amount received by State governments 
in 1956, according to a Compendium of State Government Finances 
in 1956, published by the United States Department of Commerce, 
was $3,026,654,000. My information is that in the fiscal year 1957 
total grants to the States approximated $3.9 billion, and that for the 
fiscal year 1958 the estimate has been given near the $5 billion figure, 
which Governor Blair referred to. 

Mr. Gotppera. $5.2 billion. 

Mr. Founratrn. $5.2 billion. So that in 1958 there would be sub- 
stantial increases, according to estimates. I thought you might be 
interested in those figures. 

Mr. Cuerver. The same thing will be true in our State aid; the 
figures seem to just all ride right up together. 

Mr. Founrarn. One of the arguments which is made when it comes 
to voting on these things is that, after all, this amount is little more 
than we are spending on our mutual-security program to help the 
peoples all over the world. Of course, that isn’t any justification for 
a program, but, at the same time, it is something that people think 
about. 

Mr. Creever. It is true. Five and a quarter billion is a lot of 
money, but, when you think of the overall picture, the overall budget, 
it is a long way from large. Five and one-quarter billion here, and 
another 514 billion somewhere else, if you cut it off—of course, we 
wouldn’t be cutting it off if we brought it back to the States. The 
State would have to pick it up. And there are a lot of them which 
would. 

Mr. Fountarn. I gather, from what you have said, in substance, 
yon don’t feel that the States have been doing as much as they ought 
to do in these fields where they are getting Federal grants? 

Mr. Cueever. No, they say, “Let Uncle Sam do it.” They should 
have been doing it, themselves, or have seen to it the thing was taken 
care of, themselves, before the thing had gotten that far. 
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Mr. Fountarn. There is one question I want to ask you with respect 
to municipalities. Suppose municipalities want and feel that they 
need a certain service, but they are prevented by their State legislature 
from raising the necessary funds. Under those circumstances, would 
you consider it appropriate that these municipalities approach the 
Federal Government for aid ? 

Mr. Cueever. Do I understand you to mean that it would be some- 
thing that they wanted that there is a grant or Federal-aid program 
for? 

Mr. Fountain. Not nec essarily. 

Mr. Cueever. Already set up ¢ 

Mr. Founrarn. I am ‘thinking of the situation where the people of 
a large urban area want a certain service, which they feel they need, 
and, because of either legislative or constitutional limitations and 

restrictions, they are unable to raise the revenues with which to do 
the job. Do you feel that they are justified in calling upon the Fed- 
eral Government for help ? 

Mr. Cueever. Well, if it was legislative, if it took a legislative ac- 
tion—not an appropriation, but a legislative action, for permissive 
legislation—I don’t see what they would gain by calling on the Fed- 
eral Government. But if it is some program they want to put across 
that needs appropriation from the State legislature, and they can't 
get it, then should they go to the Federal Government? Well, I sup- 
pose that would be up to the people of that community. 

Mr. Fountarn. I mean as a matter of policy. Speaking as a legis- 
lator, what is your opinion as to the policy ? 

Mr. Curever. Per sonnally, I think they should get busy and work 
on the legislature, and present it to the legislature, and actually sell 
the legislatur e, if it is possible. 

Mr. Founrarn. They should direct all their efforts at the State ? 

Mr. Cueever. That is right. Again, that goes right back to the 
solving of our own problems; we work right here at home to solve our 
own problems, first. When the problems get so big the State cannot 
help us, and we cannot do it, then it is, maybe, time to go on up the 
line. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micue. Senator, what is the size of the budget for the State 
of Colorado ? 

Mr. Atzen. The total general-fund appropriation is $5914 million 
last year. The total State expenditures, and the balance of these in- 
clude earmarked funds, and our estimate of Federal receipts, comes 
to $265.8 million. 

Mr. Micuen. That is for 1 year ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Currver. Mr. Michel, understand, we have a great many ear- 
marked funds that come in and are spent and don’t go through the 
general fund. 

Mr. Miciev. I see. What was that figure again, now, for total 
expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Auten. The total expenditures, including the earmarked funds, 
and including our estimate of Federal grants, was $265.8 million for 
the fiscal year that we are now in; that is, the 1957-58 fiscal year. 

Mr. Micnen. What was that figure again, Mrs. Dwyer, that you 
mentioned, the Federal contribution to the State of Colorado? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Colorado paid to the Federal Government $782,106,— 
000, and it got back $80,425,692. 

Mr. Micuet. So, included in that 

Mr. ALLEN. Our estimate was $65.6 million of Federal funds, com- 
ing to the $265 million total. We made this estimate last May, before 
the appropriations were passed. 

Mr. Micuen.. What are the sources of revenue—principal sources 
of revenue for the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Cueever. Our sales tax and income tax; which is the larger ? 

Mr. Auten. We have a 2-percent sales tax, retail sales tax, 85 percent 
of which is earmarked for the old-age-pension program. We have a 
State income tax which ranges up to 11 percent, which is the highest 
bracket. We get the highest rate at about 

Mr. Micnet. Graduated ? 

Mr. Auten. Graduated, but the graduations are quite steep. We 
have a State tax on parimutuel racing. 

Mr. Micuet. On this State income tax, what is the lowest? 

Mr. Atien. One percent is the lowest rate, and 11 percent is the 
highest. 

Mr. Micuet. Is that 1 percent on the very lowest of income, or is 
that a minimum where it starts ? 

Mr. Cueever. We have an exemption that will bring you down so 
that you don’t have any. 

Mr. ALLEN. $7! peseceiaaiens 

Mr. Cueever. $750 exemption. 

Mr. Auten. There isa tax on parimutuel racing. There is an income 
tax on oil-and-gas production, in addition to the regular income tax. 
These are our main sources of revenue. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there a State gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Auten. There is a State gasoline tax earmarked for the highway 
program. That is constitutionally earmarked for the highway 
program. 

Mr. Micuet. Does any of it ever get back directly to the local com- 
munities for the city streets ? 

Mr. Larson. Five percent for the cities, and 30 percent to counties. 

Mr. Micuet. Thirty percent to counties ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. The State, then, uses 65 percent. 

Mr. Auten. A portion of that 65 percent goes to finance administra- 
tive activities related to the highway program, also, including the 
administrative cost of the program. 

Mr. Micuet. Senator, I read in the paper this morning of the agree- 
ment apparently reached between the State of Utah and the State of 
Colorado with respect to an interstate highway, and the fact that 
there is a tunnel involved costing an estimated $18 million, and the 
question is: If the Federal Bureau of Public Roads approves it in the 
Federal highway system, 90 percent of that tunnel—of the cost of that 
tunnel—will be borne by the Federal Government, and 10 percent by 
the State, and, if it isn’t approved, of course, the States, I suspect, are 
going to get stuck with the cost. Was that tunnel proposed before or 
talked about before the passage of the Federal Highway Act? 

Mr. Cuerver. I don’t know how many years we have talked about 
the tunnel going under the western slope. I don’t believe they got 
down ser iously to talking about appropriating money for it until—the 
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first time you set up, the Interstate System, whenever that was. Then 
we did pass a law, if they put western Colorado on the Interstate 
System we would put up so much money to build the tunnel, and then 
again last year we passed another amendment to the bill on the same 
thing. 

Mr. Micuex. The passage of the Federal act actually gave impetus 
to the State action ? 

Mr. Cueever. Yes, with the State actually going ahead and appro- 
priating that. 

Mr. Micue.. We have heard in a number of the States this argu- 
ment, principally by mayors of large communities, that the legislature 
is dominated by the rural areas, and, because of that, they have 
difficulty in getting what they need for the urban centers. Do you 
have a problem in Colorado in that respect ? 

Mr. & HEEVER. Some people think we do; yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Is it pretty much Denver versus the rest of the State ? 


Mr. Cueever. I would say so. Denver has 17 representatives now 
out of the 65. 


Mr. Micuet. In the house? 

Mr. Cueever. In the house. And 8 senators out of the 35 in the 
senate. 

Mr. Micuet. I see. 

Mr. Cueever. I don’t believe there is anyone here from California, 
isthere? None of you people are from California ? 

Mr. Fountarn. No. 

Mr. Cuerever. Los Angeles, I understood, has one State senator, 
and I guess some of the other cities don’t have any more. However, 
ours is set up pretty much on a population basis; so much for the 
first 

Mr. Micuet. Is this in both house and senate? 

Mr. Cueever. Yes; it has been in the past. In fact, was it in 1953 
we made the last reapportionment ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Mr. Cueever. In 1953, there was a little change in the senate. I 
think we took a county from one senator and gave it to another. We 
did change some of the representatives, and gave Denver two more. 
At the present time, if we went on the population basis all the way, 
Denver is pretty close to a third, or a little over, of the population. 

Mr. Micuet. Are you dutybound by the constitution to reapportion 
every so often ? 

Mr. Cuerver. The constitution provides that, every 10 years, we 
reapportion. 

Mr. Micuet. In Illinois, we revised our constitution and reappor- 
tionment so that our house now represents population, whereas our 
senate is based on geographical area. 

Mr. Cuerver. That is what is being proposed at this time. There 
has been a certain amount of geographical area considered in the 
senate before; however, it does state—I can’t remember the wording— 
but so many thousand, there shall be one senator for so many thou- 
sand, not to exceed so many thousand. They run on up. I know, if 
we were to figure on the strictly population basis, we would have 
pretty close to 40,000 for each senator; that is, the population would 
be divided that way. In the house it would be—do you recall? 
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Mr. Auten. No; I don’t, Senator. 

Mr. Larson. Twenty-five thousand. 

Mr.*CuHeever. Twenty-five thousand or twenty-six thousand, some- 
where in that neighborhood. Anyway, there has been a great deal of 
talk on the outside of Denver, advocating we have something very 
similar to what you have. We have what we call the eastern and 
western slope here, as you know, in Colorado. The Continental Di- 
vide is out here, you can see it part of the way west of Denver. With 
the proposal that Denver had last year, I think there would have been 
just 5 senators representing the western half of the State, and 30 
representing the eastern half of the State. That was strictly on a 
population ‘basis. But a good many outside of Denver feel they 
should put the house strictly on a population basis, which would give 
Denver 25. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you represent a Denver district ? 

Mr. Cuerever. No, I represent El] Paso County. We have two sena- 
tors from El Paso County. We have about 112,000 or 115,000, I 
guess, now. We have just 3 counties outside of Denver that have 2 
senators; Weld County to the north has 2 senators; Pueblo County 
and El Paso County, to the south, each, has 2. Then the senators 
run from 1 per county to up to as high as 4 or 5 counties for 1 senator. 

Mr. Micuex. Senator, does the State of Colorado do anything in 
the way of librar y services on a State-aid basis ? 

Mr. Atien. We have a State library y program, which is pretty 
much of a demonstration program. There is no direct State aid for 
local libraries. 

Mr. Cuerver. The only thing they do is the mobile units. We do 
have a State library here in the capital, and mobile units. 

Mr. Micuen. You are aware there are Federal grants-in-aid for 
library services. Does Colorado get any ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Micuer. How much ? 

Mr. Auten. I couldn’t tell you the exact amount, but there is Fed- 
eral money going into our State library program. 

Mr. Micuex. Although you do not have the figure, if the Federal 
Government should vacate or get out of that eld, Senator, would you 
feel the State legislature could take up the slack? 

Mr. Cueever. I don’t have any idea what the amount is. I imagine 
it is comparatively small. 

Mr. Atien. It is a small amount. 

Mr. Cueever. I think they could. It might be a step. While we 
are going to be hard up for money, again, if we refer back from the 
Federal setup. If we get a little bac k, we can handle it. 

Mr. Micuex. That is just one of these many. 

Mr. Cuerver. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Micuer. While it only amounts to $3 million in the 1958 budget 
for the 48 States, it is a small item, and might ve ry well be absorbed 
by the State legislatures if they felt it was necessary. I think you 
pauien out in your earlier testimony that, if the various State legis- 
atures took another look at some of these programs, chances are they 
would let a number of them go by the board if they had a crack at it. 

Mr. Creever. I think there probably would be some, because I 
don’t believe there would be demand enough for it. Public demand 
is, naturally, what starts these things. 
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Mr. Micuer. It is always nice at campaign time to talk about 
all the wonderful things you propose to give the people, but, if you 
don’t put a price tag on it, once you are in office, and you start voting 
the money for the programs, the people finally get aroused as they 
did in this past year at a program at the Federal level. 

I have no further observations or questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Naventon. Senator, are there any specific Federal-State pro- 
orams which you would now suggest turning back entirely to the 

tates ? 

Mr. Cueever. Well, I answered that question a while ago, very 
vaguely. There might be, as I said, several in this list. I don't 
know just which ones; I haven’t looked at it thoroughly enough or 
thought enough about it. But there are some of these that are only 
small amounts that I know wouldn’t hurt any of the States to 
carry the load, to have it State controlled. There are probably some 
of the large ones, too, that should be taken a good look at. 

Mr. Navucuton. What about old-age assistance? Do you think 
Colorado could pick up the Federal share of the old-age-assistance 


ro: 

Mr. Cuerever. Not hardly, the amount of Federal aid. They have 
built the thing up; with what we have, Colorado is probably the 
highest in the United States. 

Mr. Naueuton. I think it is. 

Mr. Cueever. But if what your chairman said a while ago—if 
you turned back that amount 

Mr. Micuer. You would be willing if we gave up a commensurate 
share through Federal income tax ? 

Mr. Cuerver. That is right. If we had that to fall back on, we 
could handle the whole thing. There has been, as you probably 
know—every time we wanted to do something we thought we could 
do this or that maybe for the benefit of the old-age pension, there 
has been some rule or regulation that we couldn’t get around, or 
we would have to wait until Congress passed it or changed it. 

For instance, just to cite one, we had a great many of the old 
people say, “I don’t dare go downtown and do anything, or go over 
here and maybe help my neighbor; if I want to go over and help 
my neighbor, if he gives me $5 for helping him clean up the yard, [ 
have to notify the welfare office and have the $5 deducted.” 

We thought it might be a good idea that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment ever saw fit to let us exempt $50, let them earn $50, it would 
be a nice thing, because the feeling of a lot of these old folks is that 
they would like to do something and earn a little bit. But at the 
present time we can’t do that. If we had it all on our own, as I 
mentioned a minute ago, and were willing to handle it on our own, 
if we decided to do that, we could do so. 

Mr. Navauton. Do you have any specific ideas as to the tax 
sources the Federal Government should give back to the States? 

Mr. Cueever. Not right offhand. That would require—I would 
have to take a look at where the tax sources all come from. It is 
only in a general way I have the knowledge at the present time. 

Mr. Micuet. Are you aware that the Federal Government taxes 
pinball machines and coin-operated machines ? 
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Mr. Fountain. Bowling alleys, too. 

Mr. Micuet. Bowling alleys and safety-deposit boxes. 

Mr. Curever. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Pool tables. Would you think that would be a good 
source at a State level ? 

Mr. Curever. Any of those. Why wouldn’t they? Any of those. 

Mr. Naventon. Of course, it would take more than that to pay 
the Federal share of the old-age assistance. 

Mr. Cuerver. Oh, yes; that is true. You don’t get a great portion 
of the old-age pension from a pool table or a slot machine. You 
used to, maybe, on slot machines, but you don’t get much out of 
Colorado at the present time. 

Mr. Naveuton. One last question, Senator: The Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, which is composed of a committee repre- 
senting the governors’ conference and representatives appointed by 
the executive branch of the Federal Government, is presently study- 
ing this situation to see which programs they would like to turn 
back to the States. 

Now, inasmuch as any recommendations that are made by that 
task force, if they are going to make any substantial changes, will 
require action either by the Federal Congress or by the State 
legislatures, or both, would you have any comment to make as to 
whether you think it would be advisable to have the State legis- 
latures represented on that body ? 

Mr. Cuerver. Well, if they are going to have to take part, and take 
action, I have always thought that they should be. Is that the 
Kestnbaum Committee ? 

Mr. Naveuton. No, this is a new one. A committee that has been 
set up. 

Mr. Cueever. I haven’t seen that report referring to the Kestnbaum 
Commission. However, I think I mentioned somewhere in here about 
it, and they asked some questions on it. I have never seen it. If I 
remember right, Governor Thornton. 

Mr. Naueuton. Governor Thornton was a member of the Kestn- 
baum Commission. 

Mr. Cueever. Yes, I do. I think if the State legislatures are going 
to be asked to pass certain legislation that possibly their interstate 
cooperation committee, maybe they have a setup already to go, that 
could be worked out. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Cuerver. I enjoyed it, and I want to thank you for allowing me 
the privilege of coming up and discussing these subjec ts. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much for coming. 

(The following was received for the record :) 

SENATE CHAMBER, 
STATE OF COLORADO, 
Denver, February 6, 1958. 
{r. JAMES R. NAUGHTON, 


Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NAUGHTON: I am sorry I have been so slow in getting your report out, 
but did not get to go over the report for corrections before I came up to the 
legislature, and we have been keeping ourselves busy here. I am afraid a great 
deal of the testimony does not give very much information. 
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As a further comment, I might say as to grants-in-aid, it would seem to me that 
the Federal Government’s responsibility in this program is very heavy and the 
Government is having trouble in attempting to carry that responsibility. We 
have gotten to the point where we want the Federal Government to supply every- 
thing we cannot supply ourselves, or which we would have to make a sacrifice to 
obtain on our own. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON A. CHEEVER. 

Is Mr. Comstock here ? 

The next witness is Mr. Frederic G. Comstock, State budget director 
of the State of New Mexico. 

We are very happy to have you and your associate, Mr. Pritchett, 
with us. 

We would be very glad to hear from you at this time. 

I might say, if it compares with my State, you occupy a —- 
important position in the State of New Mexico, as State budget 
director. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERIC G. COMSTOCK, BUDGET DIRECTOR, STATE 
OF NEW MEXICO, REPRESENTING HON, EDWIN L. MECHEM, GOV- 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ROBERT PRITCHETT, DIRECTOR, NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Comstock. Honorable Representative L. H. Fountain, and 
members of your committee, the Governor of New Mexico was not 
able to attend your hearing, but wishes to state that his administration 
is vitally interested in your hearings and in cooperating in any way 
possible. Unfortunately, the last session of the legislature did not 
appoint representatives to the Intergovernmental Relations Commis- 
sion and we have not had sufficient time to date to initiate a new study 
in this area. Our problems of a low-income State have necessarily 
drawn our attention during the first months of the new administra- 
tion to our local problems and placing in effect new laws for this fiscal 
year. During the last session of the legislature few additional taxes 
were levied and our attention was directed to streamlining our State 
administrative functions and in reanalyzing information about our 
various programs. ‘The last session of the legislature passed statutes 
putting into effect a new department of finance and administration, 
composed of the following divisions : 

1. Local government division dealing with counties and munici- 
palities. 

2. School finance division approving budgets and reviewing local 
school programs. 

3. Financial control division, accounting department for State 
which will establish budgetary controls, keep up-to-date financial 
information, and issue fiscal reports. 

4. Budget division, analysis of information and requests for the 
legislative sessions, plus operating budgets for each year of the 
biennium. 

It is through this department that we hope to make studies and 
collect information in one central place which can be used in com- 
mission hearings such as this. 

In connection with your hearing we received answers from a few 
departments on your Hershey, Pa., meeting. After receipt of the 
subjects to be discussed at the regional meetings we have obtained brief 
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remarks from the health, welfare, highway, and employment security 
departments. 

enerally the departments above contacted felt that our relationship 
with the Federal agencies have been most satisfactory. Overall our 
State relies very heavily not only on the Federal installations in our 
State, on the Federal grants, but also on the technical help and assist- 
ance which they can give. For example, when the accounting division 
of the welfare department was reorganized in 1955 representatives 
of both the Dallas and Washington offices were invaluable in the 
assistance they gave. 

In the current budgetary review of the health department we are 
asking representatives of the Public Health Service and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to cooperate with us to be sure that both Federal and 
State funds are spent in the most efficient manner possible. We feel 
these services will give us an outside and technical viewpoint on the 
operations of the Health Department which we could not otherwise 
obtain. In turn because of this type of cooperation we want to as- 
sist your committee in any way possible. Although we are not pre- 
pared to discuss all the facets of Federal-State-local relations at this 
time, we will endeavor to give you at a future time as much informa- 
tion as we have available. 

Overall, because of our economic status, we are not able to take 
over any of the functions now performed by the Federal Government. 
We can understand the thinking in relation to Federal grants and 
administration, and certainly the long-run savings in taxes are ap- 
parent. However, if equal standards, uniform interpretations, and 
coordinated programs are to be achieved among States, we feel the 
Federal Government should continue their programs, grants-in-aid, 
and administration of these programs. 

The same situation exists in New Mexico in relation to our local 
counties and municipalities, as exists between our State and the Fed- 
eral Government. Because of the shortage of revenues in our coun- 
ties they are necessarily looking to both the State and Federal 
Government for assistance in rendering needed services which they 
themselves cannot provide. 

In the past we have revised our allotment formulas to give more 
money to the local governments, but in no way could this be consid- 
ered sufficient to provide for their own local necessities. At the 
present time the State is studying through the legislative finance com- 
mittee means of strengthening the financial position of our counties; 
however, until additional sources of revenues are available to the 
State little can be done in this area. 

If you would like, we have answers to some of the specific questions 
in the questionnaire, if you would like to take those up first, and 
possibly then go into more generalized areas. 
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In connection with 6, dealing with the employment security com- 
mission, we hav e the following answers from our commission in regard 


to your questions. 
QUESTIONS 


6—-A. Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers. 

6—-B. Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reductions in contri- 
bution rates as an alternative to experience rating. 

6—-C. Modify present tax and grant arrangement in one of several ways: 

1. Allow 100 percent credit against Federal payroll tax, and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 

2. Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset, with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

3. Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset, with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Government. 

4. Make the administrative and financial support of unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 


ANSWERS 


6-A. New Mexico is operating under all present plans for combining wages of 
multistate workers. 

6—-B. The experience rating system is operating satisfactorily although it in- 
volves considerable work and in some cases employer misunderstanding but we 
do not have and we do not know of any alternative plan such as across-the-board 
reductions that would replace beneficially the experience rating system now in 
operation. 

6-C. 1. As a deficit tax State’ we would oppose the approval of the 100 percent 
credit plan because we would be administratively underfinanced every year and 
unable to carry out the program and responsibilities imposed upon us by law. 

2. Opposed to this under the same principle as C 1. 

3. We would oppose this proposal because it would mean going to both State 
and Federal Governments with duplication of effort in an attempt to obtain 
adequate financing. Under the present system we are dealing with one Federal 
governmental agency to obtain proper financing and this plan has worked satis- 
factorily since the program began. 

4. We oppose this proposal on the basis that it would tend to federalize the 
unemployment system and increase centralized Federal authority over State op- 
eration. The 20 years’ experience in the operation of the present system shows us 
that the. program as carried on assures more efficient operation, better and 
speedier service to its beneficiaries. 


1A deficit tax State is one which receives more money for administrative financing 
than is collected by the Federal Government under the three-tenths of 1 percent tax paid 
by employers of the State. See table attached. 
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Administrative financing data, by States—(A) Amounts returned to States in 


1956 and 1957 by terms of the Reed Act, and (B) tag collections and alloca- 
tions to States for fiscal year 1956 


[All dollar amounts in ne 





| (A) Reed Act data 1956-57— (B) Unemployment tax and administrative 





























| Amounts returned to States expense data fiscal years 1954-56 
ee . Tee acies eae ; anaes 
| | Federal | Ratio (percent) of 
State | unem- Funds funds allocated to 
| | ploy- allocated | tax collections 
| 1956 1957 Total | ment tax | to States | rere TS 
collec- | 1956 | | 
tions | 1956 1955 | 1954 
1956 | | 
(1) | @ | @®) (4) (5) 1 @}| @|® 
7 . | |\— . | —|—— ——|— 
OMA. cc 35x ai acsictiw asl a 71,195 | $104, 581 | $321, 637 | $233, 175 | 72.5 80.0 | 72.4 
EE oe a nahendar eon) 364 | 845 1,209} 3,670| 3,476| 947| 101.6| 845 
Alege. ==. <-25: et 43 | 98 | 141 345 | 894 | 250.1 | 250.2 | 197.5 
ees. 225 3... 151 | 336 | 487 1, 388 | 2,267 | 163.3 174.3 | 165.0 
Arkansas. __.___- Diba eet 176 | 372 | 548 1, 526 | 2,215 | 145.2 166.4 | 145.7 
California ______- 2 a 3, 207 | 6,857 | 10,064 27, 723 24,365 | 87.9} 986) 91.7 
I 230 | 538 | 768 2,297 | 1,907) 83.0) 927) 821 
Connecticut -_........- | 658 | 1, 395 | 2,053 | 6, 471 | 3, 570 55. 2 61.1 54.5 
Delaware ge: 120 | 272 | 392 1,014 | 503 | 49.6) 586] 54.6 
District of Columbia. ___- 186 | 383 569 | 1, 697 | 1, 910 112.6 108.6 | 82.3 
Florida___- itcenekel eudaiel 491 | 1, 231 | 1, 722 | 4, 882 | 4, 215 86.3 85, 2 82.1 
Georgia_____- Jed 504 1, 133 | 1, 638 | 5, 062 | 3, 405 67.3 73.9 | 71.4 
Hewes oo o355. he tee 82 | 169 251 | 739 | 734 99. 3 98.3 | 100.0 
Idaho nares caleain 88 | 186 274 | 733 1,216 | 165.9 | 181.5 | 162.5 
Mas cons eenn nite ceils iateinode 2, 387 | 5,073 | 7,460 | 23,374 | 10, 383 44.4 50.0 44.7 
Indiana paral ate 975 | 2, 076 | 3, 050 9, 993 4,412 44.2 46.1 | 40.4 
loeb 2-5. ee 332 | 734| 1,066] 3,343} 1,907] 57.0| 501| 547 
Kansas_-____._- bil ; 289 | 625 | 914 | 2, 924 | 1,833 | 627) 60.6) 56.0 
Kentucky ____- a 70 | 769 | 1, 139 | 3, 575 | 2,749 | 76.9 84.9 72.3 
Louisiana _____ 426 | 924 1, 350 | 4, 140 | 2,969 | 71.7 79.3 | 76.9 
Maine_.__-__- : ‘ 153 336 | 489 | 1, 534 | 1, 305 85. 1 85.1 74.4 
Wier 6. eens am 556 | 1,173 1, 729 | 5, 289 | 3,701 | 70.0, 81.4 75.9 
Massachusetts____ aan 1, 257 | 2, 597 3, 854 | 11, 721 9,315; 79.5 93.1) 85.7 
ee, RE ST 1, 848 | 3, 756 5, 603 | 18, 693 11, 583 | 62.0 | 68.3 | 55.8 
I 6 ick deri 533 1, 140 1, 673 | 5, 010 3, 299 | 65.8 75. 5 70.9 
eg re 154 358 512 1, 562 | 2,345 | 150.1 164.9 | 146.4 
MRS 5. uo 5 5... an 769 | 1, 656 2, 425 | 7, 702 4, 075 52.9 55. 2 52.0 
IN i shh initcicn : 100 | 211 310 841 1, 184 140.8 148.1 | 141.2 
ID Sao oss ccc Sa 162 355 517 1, 646 1, 131 68.7 67.9 62. 5 
Nevada. sili inicnialtetnasidesil 76 | 144 220 615 761 123. 7 147.1 | 143.5 
New Hampshire caeeid eae 118 | 241 359 | 1, 134 1, 098 96. 8 106.1 | 101.4 
New Jerssy_............. mdi 1, 381 | 2, 859 4, 240 13, 474 10, 272 76.2 83.5 | 78.6 
New Mexico.............-- 110 | 237 347 980 1, 329 135. 6 142.0 | 126.3 
New York.-__..__- Sh aeee 4,245 8, 928 13, 174 40, 967 | 33, 053 80.7 90. 6 83.8 
North Carolina..__.._.-.--_- 596 1, 332 1, 928 6,005 | 4,375| 72.9! 80.5| 74.6 
North Dakota_____.__- ae 44 5 105 149 446 783 175. 6 171.7 | 159.7 
a 2, 341 4, 792 7, 134 10, 040 44.0 51.2 47.9 
i Te eRe eee ud 291 643 934 2, 677 91.1 102. 3 90. 8 
Oregon. ______- as oe 263 322 771 1, 092 | 2, 966 100. 4 105. 1 98. 7 
Pennsylvania.........._- 4 2, 676 5, 487 8, 163 | 18, 542 72. 6 82.6 71.6 
Rhode Island________.__- 194 446 640 2, O81 109. 6 112.7 93. 2 
South Carolina.............- 286 601 887 | 2, 641 91.4 97.0 90. 1 
South Dakota ee eeaels 48 110 157 ¢ 588 122. 8 124.5 | 120.0 
Tee o. ‘ : 467 1, 069 1, 536 4, 702 3, 460 73.6 79. 1 71.7 
as 7 . 1, 296 2, 944 4, 239 12, 936 9, 545 73.8 79.4 73.6 
J eee 132 281 413 1, 178 1, 649 140.0 161.4 | 144.1 
Vermnomt..... ..i<«- nab 55 124 179 550 764 138. 9 147.9 | 123.7 
We soon fen 478 1, 073 1, 551 4, 786 2, 192 45.8 49.0 44.1 
Washington___- bdicbatiiedy 545 1,110 1, 655 4, 795 4, 723 98. 5 105.6 | 100.2 
West Virginia ainsi x 300 668 969 3, 035 1, 846 60.8 68.0 50. 3 
Wisconsin_____- Judcceil 723 1, 529 2, 252 7, 169 3, 301 46.0 51.9 49.0 
Wyoming. - ‘ Senpaneal 5l 106 157 435 672 154.5 156.4 | 145.1 
NoTE.—Some dollar amounts do not add to the total shown because of rounding to the nearest thousand; 


Also, the following allocations are omitted from col. (6): Puerto Rico, $885,000; Virgin Islands, $39,000. 
Veterans’ Administration, $25,000. Figures are from the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Source: Table prepared by Social Security Research and Education Division of Unemployment Benefit 
Advisers. 
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Mr. Founratn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goupserc. Mr. Chairman, I think the position of the New 
Mexico Unemployment Commission is quite clear here in connection 
with the specific program proposals that were sent to the Governor 
for his consideration. The only question that I would raise with re- 
spect to this material and the other exhibits that have been submitted 
is whether these represent the views of the Governor of the State? 

Mr. Comstock. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. All right, do you have anything further, Mr. Com- 
stock ? 

Mr. Comstock. No, that is all on the area of employment security. 

Mr. Founrarn. <All right, you may go ahead if you have anything 
further. 

Mr. Comstock. Do you want us to go through each one of these 
programs in regard to the responses given ? 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t feel that would be necessary, do you, Dr. 
Goldberg, with respect to these proposals? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Nosir. These statements will be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Micue.. These are the official answers from the respective 
department heads? 

Mr. Comstock. That is correct. 

There will be no overlapping, except between the Public Health 
Department and the Welfare Department, as they are answering some 
of the same questions on the grant-in-aid. Of course, the questions 
on the highway have been answered specifically. 

Mr. Founrarn. What you have done here is ask each of the depart- 
ment heads to answer the questions which relate to them? 

Mr. Comstock. To hold staff meetings, and through them come up 
with the answers as far as the opinions of their departments are 
concerned. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Apparently there has been no summarization of this 
material from the overall State point of view. These appear to be 
replies from each of the functional departments. 

Mr. Comstock. We didn’t have a chance after we received these 
ee in order to summarize the position of them tying these into 
the whole State. 

Mr. Fountain. As a matter of fact, we didn’t expect you to have 
these answers here today because we realize they were sent out rather 
late. We felt that while we were holding these hearings we ought 
to get the benefit of the thinking of you people who administer the 
programs. 

Mr. Comstock. That is why we brought these questions specifically 
from the departments, and asked them to hold the staff meetings so 


they could answer these questions and have this information availabie 
for you. 
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(The material above referred to is as follows:) 


OCTOBER 24, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountain, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 


Dear Sire: The Governor of New Mexico was not able to attend your hearing, 
but wishes to state that his administration is vitally interested in your hear- 
ings and in cooperating in any way possible. Unfortunately, the last session 
of the legislature did not appoint representatives to the intergovernmental 
relations commission, and we have not had sufficient time to date to initiate 
a new study in this area. Our problems of a low-income State have necessarily 
drawn our attention during the first months of the new administration to our 
local problems and placing in effect new laws for this fiscal year. During the 
last session of the legislature, few additional taxes were levied, and our atten- 
tion was directed to streamlining our State administrative functions and in 
reanalyzing information about our various programs. The last session of the 
legislature passed statutes putting into effect a new department of finance and 
administration, composed of the following divisions: 

1. Local government division dealing with counties and municipalities. 

2. School finance division approving budgets and reviewing local school 
programs. 

3. Financial control division, accounting department for State which will 
establish budgetary controls, keep up-to-date financial information, and 
issue fiscal reports. 

4. Budget division, analysis of information and requests for the legisla- 
tive sessions, plus operating budgets for each year of the biennium. 

It is through this department that we hope to make studies and collect 
information in one central place which can be used in commission hearings 
such as this. 

In connection with your hearing, we received answers from a few depart- 
ments on your Hershey, Pa., meeting. After receipt of the subjects to be 
discussed at the regional meetings, we have obtained brief remarks from the 
health, welfare, highway, and employment-security departments. 

Generally, the departments above contacted felt that our relationship with 
the Federal agencies have been most. satisfactory. . Overall, our State relies 
very heavily not only on the Federal installations in our State, on the Federal 
grants, but also on the technical help and assistance which they can give. For 
example, when the accounting division of the welfare department was reor- 
ganized in 1955, representatives of both the Dallas and Washington offices were 
invaluable in the assistance they gave. In the current budgetary review of the 
health department, we are asking representatives of the Public Health Service 
and the Children’s Bureau to cooperate with us to be sure that both Federal 
and State funds are spent in the most efficient manner possible. We feel 
these services will give us an outside and technical viewpoint on the operations 
of the health department which we could not otherwise obtain. In turn, because 
of this type of cooperation, we want to assist your committee in any way pos- 
sible. Although we are not prepared to discuss all the facets of Federal-State- 
local relations at this time, we will endeaver to give you at a future time as 
much information as we have available. 

Overall, because of our economic status, we are not able to take over any of the 
functions now performed by the Federal Government. We can understand the 
thinking in relation to Federal grants and administration, and, certainly, the 
long-run savings in taxes are apparent. However, if equal standards, uniform 
interpretations, and coordinated programs are to be acheived among States, we 
feel the Federal Government should continue their programs, grants-in-aid, and 
administration of these programs. 

The same situation exists in New Mexico in relation to our local counties 
and municipalities as exists between our State and the Federal Government. 
Because of the shortage of revenues in our counties, they are necessarily look- 
ing to both the State and Federal Government for assistance in rendering needed 
services which they themselves cannot provide. 

In the past, we have revised our allotment formulas to give more money 
to the local governments, but in no way could this be considered sufficient to 
provide for their own local necessities. At the present time, the State is study- 
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ing, through the legislative finance committee, means of strengthening the fin- 
ancial position of our counties; however, until additional sources of revenues 
are available to the State, little can be done,in this area. 
Very truly yours, 
FrReDERIC G. COMSTOCK, 
Representing the State of New Mevico. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO GOVERNOR MECHEM BY THE DIRECTOR AND STAFF OF 
THE NEw Mexico Pusitic WELFARE DEPARTMENT IN CONNECTION WITH QUES- 
TIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS OF THE INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Questions 1-4. More than one-half (57.3 percent) of the expenditures of the 
New Mexico Department of Public Welfare during the fiscal year 1957 was paid 
from Federal grants-in-aid. Without this resource, New Mexico could not pro- 
vide an adequate program of public assistance and social service for its needy 
and handicapped citizens. Therefore, the staff of the department does not 
concur in proposals to withdraw or curtail Federal participation. Rather, 
the department of public welfare would entertain plans to broaden Federal 
support. 

Federal agencies in the public-welfare area have always maintained a helpful 
and constructive relation with the various State departments of public welfare 
through their social and fiscal audits to insure uniform compliance with the 
Federal requirements and through consultation services of their regional 
representatives. 

A system of checks and controls on Federal expenditures is necessary, and 
the system of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is progressive 
and adaptable to the differences in the States’ operating plans. The Federal 
system of audits and consultation procedures has promoted high standards of 
service and effective administrative practices as well as being a stabilizing in- 
fluence in sound program planning. 

Question 5. Relinquishment of tax resources by the Federal Government for 
assumption by State and local governments. 

This is an area requiring expert knowledge in the field of taxation. We would 
only make the comment that we could not be assured of the State levying the 
tax relinquished or whether the tax levied in New Mexico would be adequate 
to finance programs in which we now have Federal participation. We believe 
that we are correct in saying that Federal grants to New Mexico exceed Fed- 
eral tax receipts from the State. In addition, if taxes were inadequate, there 
would be greater rivalry between interest groups for the resources available. 

Question 6. Not applicable to this agency—New Mexico Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Question 7. Criteria for determining continuance and extension of grant-in- 
aid programs. 

We suggest that the criteria that should be used by Congress in determining 
whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs or continue or terminate exist- 
ing grants would be— 

(a) whether there is an actual need, and 
(b) whether the need can be met without Federal assistance. 

In regard to public welfare, it is our position that the need for the program 
has been amply demonstrated. To consider terminating or reducing the grant- 
in-aid program for public assistance, there would have to be an assumption that 
need in one of the categories does not exist. It is our position that this assump- 
tion would be completely false and invalid. 

Assuming that there is a need for the programs, then the question becomes 
whether the State of New Mexico and similarly, situated States could carry the 
program without the Federal grants-in-aid. It is our position that we could not 
do this, even though Federal tax sources were relinquished to the States. 

Specifically, we would recommend the extension of the grant-in-aid provisions 
of the Navajo-Hopi bill to the program for aid to the permanently and totally 
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disabled. The provisions of the Navajo-Hopi bill were not extended when title 
XIV of the Social Security Act was passed in 1950. This is purely an oversight, 
and there is no logical reason for the discrepancy. 

The administration of welfare services for Navajo-Hopi Indians is difficult 
and complicated by the dire need and the language barrier of the group, and the 
Navajo-Hopi formula should be extended to administrative costs. 

Question 8. Improving intergovernmental cooperation in grant-in-aid programs. 

See answers to questions under A: Possible Federal Actions for Improving the 
Operation of Grant-in-Aid Programs and for Permitting States a Larger Share 
of Administrative Responsibility. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Recommendations not available. 


III. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


Not applicable to this agency—New Mexico Department of Public Welfare. 


Iv. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


The New Mexico Department of Public Welfare does not foresee the develop- 
ment of new welfare problems which could not be handled by the State under 
existing provisions for Federal-State cooperation. 

The problem of nursing homes for the aged is growing, but Federal participa- 
tion in the construction of nursing homes will enable us to develop this program. 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


A. Possible Federal actions for improving the operation of grant-in-aid programs 
and for permitting States a larger share of administrative responsibility 

1. Auditing. 

2. Merit system requirements: At this time, the State of New Mexico has no 
State civil service system in operation which would provide a continuation of 
minimum standards required by the Social Security Act for grant-in-aid agen- 
cies. In light of this, we do not feel that our State can successfully operate 
without Federal agency standards. Hopefully, future developments will bring 
about the establishment of a State civil service or merit system plan which would 
then provide the opportunity for the State to operate according to minimum 
standards as established by a Federal agency or Congress. With a periodic 
review of performance by the Federal agency, it would be necessary under either 
system to maintain some form of control over a plan by the Federal agency as 
is presently in effect—withholding funds for salary payments, should the grant- 
in-aid agency fail to observe the minimum standards established through the 
merit system operation. 

3. Organization: New Mexico concurs that it would be advisable to permit 
States to designate the appropriate operating agency for receiving and adminis- 
tering Federal grants. We have particularly questioned the advisability of the 
vocational rehabilitation program being administered by the department of edu- 
cation where it is considered a minor function and gets inadequate support. 

4. Appropriations: 

(a) We are in favor of funds being appropriated for continuing grant pro- 
grams that are subject to fixed allotments for 2 years at a time. Such appro- 
priations would enable us to plan our programs and to set up our budgets much 
more effectively, with definite assurance as to amount of Federal funds available. 

(b) We believe that at least 1 year’s notice should be provided by Congress 
before the termination of Federal grants in any program and that 2 years’ 
notice would be preferable as a minimum. 

The termination of a program would create a serious financial problem to be 
met by our legislature which meets at 2-year intervals. 

5. Appeals procedure: New Mexico has found that the administrative review 
by the central office of the Social Security Administration on appeals regarding 
administrative decisions has been fair and just. 

6. Information: The proposal for the agency to notify the Governor and for 
copies of our correspondence to be sent to the Governor is considered to be 
entirely unnecessary. The Governor appoints the administrative or executive 
heads of the agencies and should have developed his own procedure for securing 
information in whatever detail he may desire. 
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7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs: Not appli- 
cable in the welfare field in New Mexico. 


B. Possible modifications of existing Federal-grant programs 


1. Public assistance: 

(a) We would be in favor of retaining an open-end authorization and comput- 
ing the maximum State expenditure in which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate in terms of an average of all assistance payments within each special 
purpose category, rather than on an individual basis at at present. This would 
be financially advantageous to New Mexico where average grants are below 
Federal matching levels, and would involve a much simpler accounting procedure. 
We would also recommend that Federal matching be made available for matching 
general assistance and foster home payments. 

(b) We would question the advisability of a closed’end broad purpose welfare 
grant at this time but would favor the relating of Federal matching to the State’s 
fiscal capacity (variable grants to States). 

(c) The establishment of a Federal definition of need which sets ceilings 
on resources permitted to eligible recipients would have merits in moderating 
interstate differences, but we doubt that standards of assistance could be defined 
at the Federal level because of the wide differences in cost of living from one 
State to another. 

2. Public assistance and child-welfare services: New Mexico has always made 
provision to give service by one worker in the aid to dependent children family 
where there is also a child welfare problem. In a county where there is a child 
welfare unit, an ADC case presenting aggravated problems by children can be 
referred to child welfare services. If the referral is considered appropriate, 
the entire case is then handled by the CWS worker. There is then no matching of 
administrative funds through public assistance, since the case is considered to be 
CWS even though an ADC grant is continued for the financial support of the 
family. 

3. Child-welfare services : 

(a) At the present time, funds are appropriated on the basis of “rural popula- 
tion under the age of 18 years” rather than on the basis of “child population.” 
This should be changed to allocate on the basis of total child population within 
the State, with the provision that such Federal allocation be based on the fiscal 
ability of each State and that such Federal allocation at least be matched by 
State funds. At this time, the Federal allocation for child welfare services in 
New Mexico is approximately 15 percent of the total budget, with the State 
earrying 85 percent of the total cost. With the great lacks that are known to 
exist in this program, greater Federal participation would mean more extended 
service to children in need. 

(b) The definition of rural area is so limited that it should be removed if 
there is to be anything near adequate service to children in all areas. This is 
true even in New Mexico which is recognized to be a predominantly rural State. 
The present definition is that the area shall be a unit in which more than 50 per- 
cent of the population live in nonurban places (2,500 inhabitants or more in- 
corporated as cities, boroughs, towns, and villages) or in which less than 50 per- 
cent of the population lives in nonurban places but which has no city of 10,000 
or more population according to the census. 

The pattern in New Mexico has been to have one fairly large city of 10,000 to 
20,000 population in a county, with fairly few of the small towns and villages. 
This means, therefore, that the areas are no longer considered rural. On the 
other hand, all of the problems presented in any rural area remain. 


REPLIES OF NEW MEXxIcO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH TO QUESTIONNAIRES FOR 
REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid 
programs? 

In general, the department of public health is satisfied with the Federal role 
in existing grant-in-aid programs. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? 
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In health, the growth of Federal programs has, in the main, not been due to 
the failure of the States and localities to act in these areas, but rather the 
problem presented has been one of national import with the poorer States being 
financially unable to cope with the extent of their health problems, specifically 
in the areas of hospital construction, water pollution, maternal and child care, 
tuberculosis, mental health, and venereal diseases. The program partaking of 
research may be considered a State participation in Federal responsibility, par- 
ticularly in the areas of heart disease, cancer, and chronic diseases. The poorer 
States continue to be financially unable to deal with their ever-growing health 
problems. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? 

There do not appear to be any barriers to effective and responsive State and 
local governments. 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments 
sound, or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be 
allocated to a single level of government? 

In health, the State and local governments have total responsibility to the Fed- 
eral Government for the administration of programs and such an arrangement 
is preferred. 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like to 
see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility ? 

There are no present grant-in-aid programs in health which should be changed 
in the present area of State and local responsibility, since, were they so, their 
pertinent national emphasis would be lost in the solution of health problems. 


A. Possible Federal actions for improving the operation of grant-in-aid programs 
and for permitting States a larger share of administrative responsibility 


1. Auditing. 

Answer: On the surface such a program would entail considerable extra work 
for the State, but would provide a much better overall and integrated review of 
the fiscal operations of a department. The extra cost in New Mexico would not 
be so much of a deterring factor as would the following: 

(a) Trained personnel retained on a continuing basis; and 

(b) Personnel capable of understanding the many technical Federal 
standards and requirements, plus the ability to review past operations to see 
if Federal requirements were met. 

2. Merit system requirements. 

Answer: New Mexico does not have an agency capable of taking over such 
responsibility. If such a law were passed by New Mexico then the duties and 
responsibilities could be turned over to such an agency. During the 23d session 
of the legislature a personnel bill was introduced which would have absorbed the 
merit system council and which would have met Federal requirements. This bill 
did not pass, but had been approved by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Dallas. New Mexico would, if such legislation were passed, 
probably be willing to assume this responsibility. 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION, REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS, SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 1957 


A. Possible Federal actions for importing the operation of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and for permitting States a larger share of administrative responsi- 
bility 

1. Auditing—In the department of public health, since appropriate audit is 
dependent on complete knowledge of the Health Grants Manual, in the less 
populated States frequent changes of personnel and lack of familiarity with 
the Health Grants Manual preclude relieving the Federal program agencies 
for responsibility for conducting detailed fiscal audits of the States’ grant 
programs. 

2. Merit system requirements.—In those States wherein an overall merit or 
personnel system does not exist, it is considered inadvisable for the Federal 
program agency to discontinue supervising the States’ merit system practice. 
In these States, direct supervision is maintained, great assistance is given, and 
the purity of service is maintained. 
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3. Organization—In New Mexico, the Governor designates the appropriate 
operating agency for receiving and administering Federal grants in the health 
field. However, States should designate the appropriate operating agency for 
receiving and administering Federal grants, since obviously health programs 
should be under health department direction. 

4. Appropriations.— 

(a) The department of public health considers that funds subject 
to fixed allotments should be appropriated for 2 years at a time since the 
New Mexico Legislature meets biennially and makes its appropriation for this 
period. One-year appropriations, thus, nay materially affect a proposed budget. 

(6) At least 1 year’s notice should be given by Congress before the termina- 
tion of Federal grants in any program, since projects such as the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act often extend through 2 fiscal years. If such notice 
were not provided, many hospital construction projects would fail of com- 
pletion, in spite of the present provisions of the act demanding that full sums 
for completion of hospitals be present at the time the grant is given. 

5. Appeals procedure.—The provision of judicial review is desirable in the 
event of State dissatisfaction with Federal agency rulings on question of con- 
formity and compliance with legal requirements where the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram is involved. 

6. Information.— 

(a) The department of public health considers that it is its duty to notify 
the Governor of the State of major problems affecting the operation of grant 
programs, as well as major policy changes in such programs. 

(b) The department of public health considers it unnecessary for Federal 
agencies to transmit to each governor information copies of all correspondence 
sent to State agencies. 

7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs.— 

(a) The State should be able to determine, by legislative action, whether 
Federal aid should be channeled through State agencies rather than directly to 
local governments in order that the total health problem of the State might 
be considered instead of excess facilities being granted to a local area at the 
expense of more needy locations. 

(b) States should be given incentive as well as opportunity to participate in 
Federal-local programs. However, this incentive should be subject to overall 
State improvement rather than direct local improvement. 


B. Possible modifications of exising Federal grant programs 

4. Public Health_— 

(a) The single consolidated grant should not be substituted for the present 
separate categorical grants in that unwise expenditures might be made within 
the States on Overemphasis of a single program when the State’s or regional 
need overweighed the demand for such a program. 

(b) Careful planning eliminates the need for the transfer of a portion of 
allotted funds between special-purpose categories. 

(c) Combined administration or increased coordination in health grants now 
under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service is advisable in 
that the primary function of the two bureaus is the improvement of health and 
ordinarily at the State level these functions are administrated under a single 
department. 





New Mexico State Highway CoMMISSION, 
STATE HiGHwAy DEPARTMENT, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., October 23, 1957. 
Mr. Frepertc G. CoMSsTocK, 
Department of Finance and Administration, 
Santa Fe, N. Meg. 


Dear Mr. Comstock: In reply to the three questions which you feel will, no 
doubt, be asked at the congressional hearing in Denver on Thursday, October 31, 
our reaction to such questions are as follows: 

Question A. State’s reaction to administration of primary funds for roads 
similar to that of secondary roads. 

We presume that such proposal would be for the administration of primary 
funds similar to the provisions of the 1954 Federal-aid secondary-highway plan. 
Such secondary-highway plan has not been adopted by New Mexico, as we feel 
it is preferable to have the Bureau of Public Roads, and the experience of their 
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technical employees, working with us in the design and construction inspection 
of secondary-highway projects. However, if it is proposed that primary funds 
would be an optional proposition similar to the present 1954 Federal-aid second- 
ary-highway plan, we can see no particular objections, as it might be advan- 
tageous to some States, and, possibly, might be to New Mexico at some time in the 
future. However, it should be entirely on an optional basis. 

Question B. Change the allotment formula for primary and secondary 
funds to give added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor- 
vehicle registration. 

To change the allotment formula, giving added weight to factors of population, 
highway use, and motor-vehicle registration, would very definitely affect States 
of sparse population, such as New Mexico, adversely. The people of New Mexico 
cannot carry the tax burden which would be required if they were to assume the 
major portion of the load for improving and maintaining our highway system, 
because of the fact that a major portion of the travel on our highway system is 
out-of-State vehicles. In other words, New Mexico is in a similar position to 
many of the other Western States in that they are a bridge State, so to speak, with 
interstate travel traveling back and forth across our State. To change the present 
allotment formula for primary and secondary funds would favor the States of 
heavy population over the States of sparse population, and would, in turn, deprive 
the sparse-population States of the highways needed to take care of the traffic 
problems of our own citizens and of out-of-State motor vehicles traveling our 
highways. 

Question C. Provide for allotment of Federal grants direct to large munic- 
ipalities when State laws permit. 

New Mexico should oppose the allotment of Federal grants direct to large 
municipalities for the reason that more efficient administration of the Federal-aid 
road funds can, in our opinion, be provided by the present cooperative partnership 
between the State highway department of the individual States and the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Few of the municipalities have the organizations and the 
technical know-how to properly administer such funds in an efficient manner. 
The present method permits the State highway commissions of the various States, 
working with the Bureau of Public Roads, to allot the necessary funds to munic- 
ipalities on a needs basis, rather than an allotment being made to municipalities 
on a population basis or some other formula regardless of the needs for highways 
in such municipalities. It is possible to work out and to administer an integrated 
program providing for the necessary streets and highways going through munic- 
ipalities. It is our opinion that such a proposal would not only be inefficient, 
but would be unfair to the population as a whole, and it would seriously interrupt 
and impede the present highway program authorized by Congress, and now in 
effect under the present method. 

Very truly yours, 

L. D. WILSON, 
Chief Highway Engineer. 


Mr. Fountain. I think this information will be of value to us. 

Mr. Prircuert. There is another further detail to be worked out at 
a later date, at a further hearing, to give all the answers to the 
questions. 

Mr. Founvarn. It appears the first few pages of these replies do 
cover the basic questions, and I think it might be well for you to go 
through that while you are here. 

Mr. Comstock. The first question we have attempted to answer is 
in the grant-in-aid program area, from the standpoint of the State 
of New Mexico. 

More than one-half, 57.3 percent, of the expenditures of the New 
Mexico Department of Public Welfare during the fiscal year 1957 
was paid from Federal grants-in-aid. Without this resource New 
Mexico could not provide an adequate program of public assistance 
and social service for its needy and handicapped citizens. Therefore, 
the staff of the department does not concur in proposals to withdraw 
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or curtail Federal participation. Rather, the department of public 
welfare would entertain plans to broaden Federal support. 

Federal agencies in the public welfare area have always main- 
tained a helpful and constructive relation with the various State 
departments of public welfare through their social and fiscal audits 
to insure uniform compliance with the Federal requirements and 
through consultation services of their regional representatives. 

A system of checks and controls on Federal expenditures is neces- 
sary and the system of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is progressive and adaptable to the differences in the States’ 
operating plans. The Federal system of audits and consultation pro- 
cedures has promoted high standards of service and effective admin- 
istrative practices as well as being a stabilizing influence in sound 
program planning. 

That is an overall attempt to answer questions 1 through 4 of the 
summary, and from their standpoint they did not feel they should 
answer in detail those questions at this time, without a further study 
and an official position from the State. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Are you prepared, sir, to answer questions for the 
department of public welfare with respect to their replies to the 
questionnaire ? 

Mr. Comstock. Mr. Pritchett and I will insofar as we feel we can 
possibly do so. 

Mr. Micuer. What was the further comment you wanted to make 
at the end of the first paragraph ? 

Mr. Comstock. There was one area which was related to us, and 
that was the Navajo-Hopi bill. In there we recommend the exten- 
sion of the grant-in-aid provisions of the Navajo-Hopi bill to the 
program for the aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The 
provisions of that bill were not extended when title 14 of the Social 
Security Act was passed in 1950. This appeared to be an oversight 
and appeared to be no reason for the discrepancy. 

Since the administration of the welfare services for the Navajo- 
Hopi Indians is difficult, and complicated by the language barrier, 
we feel the Navajo-Hopi should be extended to the administrative- 
cost area. 

Mr. Micuet. It is a funny thing; up in Illinois you are speaking 
of the Navajo-Hopi Indians; I have one old constituent; he con- 
tinually write me to support any bill that would help in any way the 
Navajo-Hopi Indian Tribe. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Micuet. I don’t have any more questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any questions, Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Micuev. It might be well to take it by the groupings, because 
the next is in the tax field. 

Mr. Gotpperc. As I read the statement drafted by your welfare 
agency, it would appear that their administrative relationships with 
the Federal agency are highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Comstock. Yes. 

Mr. GotpperG. This subcommittee exercises jurisdiction, with re- 
spect to economy and efficiency, over the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It has been our practice in these 
hearings to request the program administrators to bring to our at- 
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tention in writing in the future any examples that they might en- 
counter of difficulties, frictions, ind so forth, between the Federal 
and State agencies which our committee might help resolve. 

On the basis of your statement, it would a ypear that things are 
going quite well. However, I would like to point out that we would 
be interested i in any constructive suggestions for administrative sim- 
plification, or other improvements, “that your welfare people could 
make, 

Mr. Comstock. All right. 

Mr. Micue.. By way of observation, Dr. Goldberg, wouldn’t this 
57.8 percent of welfare expenditures from Federal funds be about 
the highest in the Nation ? 

Mr. Gotpserc. No. Mississippi, Arkansas, and a few other States 
are higher. 

Mr. Comstock. It is relatively high, though, without question. 

Mr. Founratx. Do you know what the Mississippi percentage is? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Not immediately on that basis. We have some 
figures here on the per capita Federal amounts paid to the States, 
which also points up the interstate variations. 

Mr. Comstock. Possibly, we can give you a related figure to that. 
That covers the entire expenditures of the department. But, to be 
more specific, in the public-assistance area, the State resources amount 
to 33.9, whereas the Federal resources are 66.1 in the area of the 
public-assistance programs, themselves. This was an overall figure 
which related to the crippled children and other areas of the dep: urt- 
ment. But, more specifically, it is 66 percent Federal participation. 

Mr. Fountarn. Allright. That takes us to question 5. 

Mr. Comsrock. In question 5, it is a very difficult question to 
answer, and we did not have time to study the amount of taxes which 
the State is collecting from Federal taxes, nor to be able to relate that 
back to a program. However, we feel it is a very interesting area 
that should be looked into, and in that connection we feel that this 
should be probably turned over to our legislative finance committee, 
who can then study this area of taxation, and also study, possibly, 
areas of Federal control which possibly could be turned back over to 
the State. 

Mr. Fountarn. We would be glad to have any supplementary in- 
formation you may care to submit in answer to that question. 

Mr. Comstock. All right. The point involved in here is the same 
point involved as in the whole program, and that is, if some of these 
revenues were turned back over to the State,’the State would then 
have to effect legislation in order to apply these to a program. The 
question would then be whether or not these would be earmarked for 
a particular program, or whether they would go into the general fund. 
If they did go into the general fund, whether or not the State would 
then give the same amount of proportionate services which the Fed- 
eral Government had previously required under their grants. That 
is something we would be unable to tell until legislation was passed. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think all of the discussions thus far have indi- 
cated that, if functions are transferred to the States—and I think, 
in connection with many of these programs, the word “transferred” 
is better than the word “returned,” because they never were carried 
on by the States—an equal amount in tax resources would have to be 
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made available. But it would still be up to the State legislature to 
pass the necessary legislation to utilize those revenue sources. 

Mr. Comsrock. That is correct. Might I ask: Is there any think- 
ing, if any of these taxes were turned over, that they would be returned 
or transferred only if legislation were passed in these areas ? 

Mr. Gorpperc. That is the present thinking of the members of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee. It appears likely that their 
proposals for transferring programs will be formulated on that basis. 

Just by way of perspective, I have here a table which has been 
compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census on the percentage 
distribution of State general revenues by source and by State for 
the year 1956. New Mexico received 20 percent of its general revenues 
from the Federal Government. The average for all States was 16.5 
percent. In that respect, New Mexico exceeds the average, though 
some States got considerably more than that 20 percent. 

Mr. Micuet. At least, on the basis of existing formulas, it is to the 
advantage of the State of New Mexico to continue as many as possible. 

Mr. Comstock. There is no question about that; it would be to our 
advantage, certainly, to continue on the present basis, 

Mr. Micnet. And even, probably, get into a few more. 

Mr. Founratn. I believe you told Dr. Goldberg that these answers 
to the questions do represent the viewpoint of the Governor? 

Mr. Comstock. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fountatn. I note you say, in addition, if taxes were inadequate 
there would be greater rivalry between interest groups for the re- 
sources available. One of our witnesses in Massachusetts said that 
the transfer of tax resources, along with the transfer of functions 
exclusively to the States and localities, would not solve the problem, 
as she saw it. She was thinking in terms of support for the aged, 
I believe, and the incapacitated, in whom she had a great interest. 
Because there would be such keen competition between various interest 
groups for those revenues, even if the taxes were raised and the 
revenues made available, she was fearful that the programs in which 
she is interested might not be continued, and that the aged and the 
disabled would be the losers. 

Mr. Comsrock. That is true. Unless those funds were restricted 
when they were returned in some way to the States—especially in our 
State, where we do have a shortage of revenue, and so many agencies, 
we feel, in vital need of those sources of revenue—there would be 
quite a competitive position for those additional sources of revenue. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Does your Governor have a position on whether, if 
the Congress were to look favorably on the transfer of some functions 
to the States together with the simultaneous discontinuance or re- 
duction of some Federal taxes, the transfers ought to be made con- 
tingent upon the enactment of enabling legislation by the State 
legislatures ? 

In other words, is there a feeling on the part of the State adminis- 
tration that the present grant programs are essential to the welfare 
of the State, and that the Federal Government, if it were to get out, 
ought to take steps to see that the States would pick up these responsi- 
bilities ? 

Mr. Prrrcnetr. Before they got out? 

Mr. Gorpsera. At the time the Federal Government got out. This 
raises the question of the sympathies of State legislatures for the 
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continuation of programs, and the attitude of the governors with 
respect to the same programs. I wonder if you would comment on 
that particular phase of the problem. 

Mr. Comstock. I believe that he would be very interested in study- 
ing any type of proposal like that. However, as you pointed out, it 
would be apparent in any State it would be necessary for the legisla- 
tures themselves also to pass such type of legislation. I believe he 
would take a lead in investigating these areas to see where, possibly, 
some action such as that could be taken. But, of course, there is 
no way that any commitment could be made that, even though he 
would agree to it, any action could still be taken by our State or by 
the legislature in the future, since, of course, that would be up to them. 

Mr. Goupserc. Yes. One approach which is being considered is 
the device that has been employed in the employment-security field. 
There the Federal Government enacted a tax for the support of 
unemployment compensation and uses a tax-credit arrangement so 
that any State which is willing to enact legislation conforming to 
minimum Federal standards can collect up to 90 percent of the Federal 
tax. 

The tax-credit device could be used, perhaps, in some of these other 
fields as a means for assuring—or, at least, going a long way toward 
assuring—that State legislatures would pass enabling legislation. In 
the absence of such an enactment, the Federal Government simply 
continues to collect the tax within that State. 

Mr. Comstock. I believe that type of legislation would be much 
more favorably received than would simply be returning the revenues 
outright, or transferring the revenues outright without any restric- 
tions upon their ultimate use. 

Mr. Fountain. In your experience with the State legislature, do 
you have an opinion as to whether or not the State legislature might 
resent such conditional return, contending that it would be dictating 
to them as to how they are going to appropriate their revenues? 

Mr. Comstock. I feel, unquestionably, some of the legislators would 
take that standpoint or that point of view. However, in recent years, 
we have had a more informed legislature that has been aware of the 
problems and has been working more in this area in determining not 
only our finances but how the Federal finances tie in. I believe, given 
the overall picture and the time to study this through one of their 
committees, which we have worked very effectively with in the past, 
I believe the legislature possibly could go along with a proposal such 
as this. 

In other words, if we have interim committees which study these 
areas, and if they, after their months of review, are convinced this 
type of legislation is good, we have, more than not, gone ahead and 
passed that type of legislation which has been carefully studied. 

Mr. Founrarn. The legislators would probably be in a better posi- 
tion, politically, to act if they felt they were making the decision, 
‘rather than simply raising the taxes ? 

Mr. Comstock. That is right. 

Mr. Founratn. It seems to me the tendency has been—and I ob- 
served it as a member of my own State legislature for several ses- 
sions—to adhere to the line of least resistance. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment will collect the taxes, let them do it and let’s get our share. 
That seems to have been the attitude, and, unfortunately, that attitude, 
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I think, has been carried entirely too far, with the result that many 
State legislatures have not assumed full responsibility for providing 
necessary services. 

Mr. Comstock. I do want to point out in one area here, to give you 
an example, though, we do have a fairly progressive legislature, and 
that is, during this last session, as I pointed out, our position has been 
one of consolidation, review, and analysis, rather than attempting to 
pass new legislation and increase programs. We did de-earmark 
funds previously earmarked. During the last session, approximately 
only 20 percent of our total revenue picture was available in the gen- 
eral-revenue fund. 

During the last session, we de-earmarked an additional 10 percent, 
which, we feel, is a very constructive step. This was for the alco- 
holism commission, racing commission, corporation commission, bank- 
ing eae and in the area of public welfare. We feel this is 

ing forward at a greater stride in order to get more equalization, as 

ar as our programs were concerned. 

Mr. Fountatn. I was very much impressed in reading the state- 
ment of the Governor of Colorado last night, and also in hearing it 
read this morning by his executive assistant, Mr. Daily, with the ef- 
forts which have been made by the State of Colorado to improve its 
statutes and to plan for reapportionment and things of that kind. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Since you undoubtedly deal with figures and re- 

orting forms of the various State agencies in your capacity as State 

udget director, I would like to ask you your opinion as to whether 
the various reporting requirements and forms which you fill out, or 
that the State agencies fil out for different Federal agencies, are suffi- 
ciently Se or do you feel improvements can be made in that 
regard ? 

{r. Comstock. From my experience, unquestionably, there could be 
some improvement in that area in the welfare, health, and highway 
fields. Almost each grant or agency in there is required to fill out 
separate forms and separate types of information. 

Now, this actually can be worked out in connection with their over- 
all programs and in connection with their activity programs. We 
have a uniform system for the State at the present time, but then 
within that framework we must then devise a system whereby we can 
give the detailed information to each one of those other programs as 
required. But in almost each case we find that type of information 
that they desire is different, and is in a different form, and dealing 
with different sets of basic costs and statistics. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel that all of this information that they 
ask you to furnish is necessary, or do you think that some of it could 
perhaps be made more uniform by asking for reporting on a little dif- 
ferent basis? 

Mr. Comstock. I believe there possibly could be some elimination 
and some streamlining done in those areas. If you would like, we can 
go back and possibly have someone review some of these areas, and 
suggestions, if you so desire. 

Mr. Naveuton. We would appreciate that. I was about to ask if 
you would be kind enough to do that. We would be glad to have you 
submit at a later date examples of the various forms, with particular 
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suggestions as to how improvements can be made, and we can then 
take those up with the Federal agencies concerned at such time as we 
have them before us. 

I would like to add one thing to what Dr. Goldberg mentioned in 
suggesting that you give us any criticisms that you have of the manner 
in which Federal programs are being administered. If you have some 
instances in which you think a particularly good job is being done, we 
are not looking just for criticism, we would like to have compliments 
so that it might be followed by other agencies perhaps in taking ad- 
vantage of good methods that have been developed, 

Do you feel that you are able to get sufficiently prompt answers to 
questions that. you have of the Federal agencies? Are there long de- 
lays in working out details ? 

Mr. Comstock. Most of the long delays—and you can correct me, 
Bob, if there is an error in this—most of the long delays which I know 
of that have been encountered have been more or less on a high-policy 
level. Most of the questions which we have asked on an operational 
level have been answered in most cases by the regional offices, either by 
letter or telephone call, or possibly if it is large enough in scope, by 
actual review by the departments involved. 

However, there have been a number of policy questions presented 
which have gone to Washington, and of course they of necessity have 
been delayed. 

Mr. Naveuton. You find you get much quicker answers when the 
problem can be handled by the regional offices than when it has to go to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Comstock. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuron. Naturally, the more complicated and detailed prob- 
lems would tend to go to Washington. But do you feel there are now 
some problems that are now sent to Washington that perhaps could 
be worked on at the regional level with a little more encouragement 
for decentralization, or a little more authority at the regional office 
of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Comstock. It would appear, without referring to new forms 
of legislation or new laws that are being passed, excluding that area, 
that possibly some of those areas should be firmed up enough now 
to where they could be answered better at a regional level, rather 
than being referred, because it is a policy level, always back to a policy 
decision at the Washington level. I believe there could be some im- 
provement made in that area. 

Mr. Naucuton. We would be pleased to have any detailed sugges- 
tions you could make in that regard, and it would also be helpful if 
you could submit to us some of the examples that you have had of 
instances where problems have been sent to Washington that you 
felt might have been handled at, the regional office level. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say in that connection, I think some of these 
decisions are probably made in Washington, and Washington reserves 
the right to make them, because those agencies are directly answerable 
to the Congress. When they appear before the committees, they have 
to justify the action they took. 

Mr. Micuet. Of course, in the field of health, education, and wel- 
fare, your regional office is here in Denver. 

Mr. Comstock. In Dallas, in our particular case. 

Mr. Micuet. In the other programs, where are the regional offices? 
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Mr, Prrrcuerr. Principally Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you sometimes have difficulty in finding out 
which Federal agency you should be dealing with when you have to 
get, information from, Washington ? 

Mr. Comstock. Having difficulty ? 2 

Mr. NauGHron. Normally, you are working with established pro- 
grams where the line of chain of command is pretty well set up / 

Mr. Hi omstock, ‘Through specific channels, yes, 

Mr. Navanron. Does New Mexico presently have available suffi- 
cient matching funds to carry out its portion of the interstate highway 
program without del: ry 

Mr. Comsrocx. In connection with the highway field, we do have 
sufficient funds. However, we are doing it on, the basis of deficit 
financing in connection with the 1954 act,, The legislature authorized, 
even prior to Congress passing that, $20 million debenture bond series, 
which could be issued at subsequent times to comply with the program. 
So in that connection last month we authorized an additional $2 
million worth of debentures, in order to be sure we did have sufficient 
funds to meet the Federal requirement. 

Mr. Navueuron. It is quite a strain, but you managed to raise them 
in order not to delay the program ? 

Mr. Comstock. That is correct. 

Mr. Nauacutron. The chief engineer for the Iowa State Highway 
Commission suggested to us in Kansas C ity, and I believe the Goy- 
ernor concurred in his suggestion, that consideration be given to a 
sort of revolving fund proc cedure of allowing States which have been 
able to raise suflicient mate hing funds to utilize funds which are now 
being reserved for States which haven’t yet been able to raise sufficient 
matching funds so that those States which are ready to go ahead 
could proceed and the other States could take advantage of other 
money that came in later. 

Do you have any comment on that idea ? 

Mr. Comsrock. From the standpoint of our State, we are, as far 
as we could possibly go. In other words, we feel by issuing too many 
debentures, with the interest, we would be actually putting more 
money into paying the interest and it would actually hurt our high- 
way program if we were to go ahead any faster than we are at the 
present time. 

Of course, the other thing that is obvious is that in the buildup of 
a program like this, we cannot obtain either the men nor the space 
that are qualified to go in and help us with the planning and location 
work that is required for this program. So our area is not so much 
one of getting ahead too fast, but trying to find qualified people with 
which we can go ahead with the present program on the present: basis. 
So I don’t believe that we would be willing to go ahead and absorb 
any further share at this time. 

Mr. Naucuron. In other words, it would be of no advantage to 
you if there were additional Federal funds available immediately, be- 

sause you are straining to absorb what you have now ? 

Mr. Comstock. That is correct, 

Mr. Naveuton. Iowa is in a little different position there because, 
perhaps, the engineering problem is not so great; they don’t have 
a mountain in the State, and very few rocks, and they are in a 
position where they could use more Federal money than is immedi- 
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ately available. They are suggesting the idea of being able to utilize 
money which is being held by States which have not yet been able 
to raise the matching fund. 

Mr. Comstock. Would that increase the fund, or just an advance- 
ment of fund ? 

Mr. Navueuron. They would get it quicker, but, in the long run 
they would get the same amount presently being held for them. They 
would get it sooner than some State presently ready to take advantage 
of it. 

Mr. Comstock. If there were a reallocation, then, of course, we 
would have to reexamine our whole picture. 

Mr. Naveuton. Certainly. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are any of the heads of the departments that ad- 
minister Federal-grant programs independently elected and not 
answerable to the Governor? 

Mr. Comstock. In the field of education, the superintendent of the 
department is an elected State official, and, although part of the execu- 
tive branch is not answerable to the Governor directly in that respect, 
there are certain controls which he has over that particular area. 

In the highway field, up until the current year, the highway com- 
mission and the highway director had been completely independent of 
the Governor. However, there was a constitutional change which 
placed the highway commission and that department back within the 
realms of the legislature and within the budgetary control of the 
Governor. 

The health, welfare, vocational rehabilitation, employment securi- 
ty, almost all the rest of those areas are under the control of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Are the Federal grants to these departments budget- 
ed in your regular State budget ? 

Mr. Comstock. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Goxppere. Is there any feeling on the part of your Governor 
that his office doesn’t have a sufficient awareness of the problems when 
Federal agencies communicate directly with State agencies on policy 
questions? Is there any feeling that the Governor’s office is being 
bypassed in the process of decisionmaking in the various Federal- 
grant programs ? 

Mr. Comstock. In our State there is not, because our Governor at 
the present time relies a great deal more upon the directors of the de- 
partments involved. Then, if they or their boards have problems 
which they feel should be taken up with the Governor, I believe, in 
almost all cases that I know of, that he is made aware of this. 

This is handled somewhat—I will give you an example in the area 
of the health department, where new grants are received—for example, 
there is a new dental program that came out. We got an 18-month or 
two-year grant in that area. These grants are taken before a board 
of finance and before the Governor, so he is aware of what is happen- 
ing, especially in the new areas. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Apparently, your Governor does have close control 
over the various programs that are administered within the State. 
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Mr. Comstock. That is correct. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. I am curious to know if your State administration 
concurs with the statement of the mayor of Santa Fe this morning 
that the Federal public domain should be transferred to the State for 
State administration. He gave certain figures indicating that the 
revenue from State operations of State domain were much larger than 
were those from the Federal domain; that the Federal Government 
concentrated more on conservation rather than revenue. 

Would you care to comment upon the position he took? 

Mr. Comstock. No; I don’t believe I am capable of discussing that 
at this time. We all are examining the position with a great deal of 
interest, because it is one of the possible sources of revenue. However, 
it appears to have some qualification. We want to review it further 
before any decision is made. If you would like, I can attempt to get 
a statement of position on it, if it is of sufficient interest to you. 

Mr. Fountain. I don’t think it is of importance for our present 
study. I was just curious, while we were here. 

Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuex. No questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Pritchett has answered most all of the question 
on public welfare which I had in mind, in his statement submitted for 
the record. That is the reason I didn’t attempt to ask more questions 
concerning these programs. I noticed that your chief highway engineer 
expresses opposition to the allotment of Federal grants direct to large 
municipalities, contending that more efficient administration of the 
Federal aid roads funds can be provided by the present cooperative 
a ee between the State highway department and the Bureau of 

ublic Roads. Naturally, he is expressing that opinion from the 
viewpoint of New Mexico. 

Mr. Comstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. We have had testimony from some of the big cities, 
such as Philadelphia, where they feel they do have the appropriate 
engineering and other staffs todo the work. They feel that they ought 
to have the privilege of dealing directly with Washington, without 
having to deal with the Pennsylvania State Highway Commission. 
I thought you might be interested in that viewpoint from Mayor 
Dilworth, of the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Comstock. I asked Mayor Murphy that same question this 
morning, not realizing, of course, it was touched on here, but he indi- 
cated, of course, anything that, insofar as he was concerned, should 
come through our State highway department. I believe I can say this 
is also true for Albuquerque, even though it is the largest city in the 
State ; nevertheless, they are not yet equipped to take over any of these 
functions. So, I believe this is our position, as far as the State is 
concerned. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Micuet. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. Just 1 or 2 further questions. In general, what are 
your duties as State budget director? 
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Mr. Comstock. In general, it is an information collecting agency, 
and also a control agency. Our main purpose, of course, first, is to 
prepare information for the legislature and for the legislative budget 
which is prepared on the basis of a biennium every 2 years, and after 
sufficient information has been collected for the legislature, we review 
all appropriations with the appropriations committee anywhere that 
we are needed. After money is appropriated to the various agencies, 
it is then my job to sit down with the various agencies and prepare 
operating budgets for each of the years, based on the new circumstances 
involved, and based on the latest set of legislation we have on that 
subject. 

This is the part of this new department of finance, but the powers 
are fairly large in that we do have authority to revise and in some 
areas to reduce budgets. 

Mr. Fountarn. That was the next question I was going to ask you. 

Mr. Comstock. And to actually make recommendations to these 
various departments, some of which we can hold the recommendations, 
and some of which we can actually hold as reductions in their area. 

For example, it has taken me approximately 1 month to examine 
the state highway department and their financing, and their problems 
in the area of budgetary control. I have just finished my review 
and have made recommendations in reducing certain areas of their 
activity where we feel that economies could be made. 

Mr. Micnet. Do you consider yourself to be, or your office, an arm 
of the legislature, or an arm of the executive? 

Mr. Comstock. The statute states that I am responsible to both the 
Governor and to the legislature. However, being a member of the 
department of finance, we are the arm of the Governor, of course. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gotppera. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. Thank you both for 
coming. 

Mr. Comsrock. If there is anything else in this area, where we 
can help or provide information to you, or policies or decisions in this 
area, where you feel it would be necessary or in the future be needed, 
we certainly would be glad to help. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you. We will contact you if we feel we need 
some additional information. Of course, if you think of anything 
else that you would like to add by way of supplement, we would be 
glad to receive it and consider including it in the record, 

Mr. Comstock. All right, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Or for further study. 

Mr. Comstock. This is an answer which was not in there, which 
we thought possibly would be of interest and ties in with one of your 
questions, dealing with the field of auditing and with the field of the 
merit system council. 

Mr. Fountarn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Founratn. On the record. 

Mr. Pritchett, was there anything you wanted to add to what Mr. 
Comstock has said ? 

Mr. Prrrcnetr. No. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much for coming. 
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(The following was received later :) 


STATE OF NEw MEXxIco, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Santa Fe, February 4, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Fountain: Thank you very much for the invitation to appear in 
Washington and present further information to your subcommittee. However, 
it is my feeling that Mr. Pritchett and Mr. Comstock adequately expressed our 
position at the Denver hearings. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
EpwIn L. MECHEM, Governor. 


Mr. Founrarn. Is Senator Culig here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Founrarn. We expect to hear from Mayor Stewart, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, tomorrow at 10 a. m., and also from representatives 
of the city of Denver. Maybe Senator Culig will be here tomorrow 
also. 

The committee stands in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 4:57 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Friday, October 25, 1957.) 





FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 
STATE AND LOCAL OFFICIALS 
(Part 3—Denver, Colo., and San Francisco, Calif.) 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Denver, Colo. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
House of Representatives, State Capitol, Denver, Colo., Hon. L. H. 
Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain, Florence P. Dwyer, and 
Robert H. Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountatn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Weare very happy to have with us this morning as our first witness 
the distinguished mayor of the city of Denver. 

Mr. Mayor, we appreciate your coming and bringing with you 
many of your assistants. I am sure you know the purpose of our 
hearings. 

Briefly, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two types of 
os First, whether the existing division of responsibility 

etween the national and other levels of government is proper and 
satisfactory, and second, whether and by what means intergovern- 
mental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid programs 
and their operation made more efficient and economical. 

We would be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILL F. NICHOLSON, MAYOR, DENVER, COLO. ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE V. KELLY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO MAYOR NICHOLSON; -DR. LLOYD FLORIO, MANAGER, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HOSPITALS, CITY AND COUNTY 
OF DENVER; PAUL E. FORSYTH, DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
DENVER, COLO.; WALTER A. GAIL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 
COLO.; WILLIAM D. PETTEE, HIGHWAY COORDINATOR FOR CITY 
AND COUNTY OF DENVER; AND DR. J. H. BELKNAP, MANAGER, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER 


Mr. Nicuorson. Well, concerning the first item that you refer to, 
of course we in Denver have the same problem that every big city 
has. Mayor Stewart is here from Salt Lake, and he could say word 
for word what our people are going to say about the problem of big 
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cities. I talked with Mayor Murphy of Santa Fe about his testimony 
of yesterday, and his 3 problem is about the same. 

We have, within 25 miles of where we are sitting, half the popula- 
tion of the State of Colorado. I believe that Colorado is the seventh 
largest State, so you can see that the Denver population is pretty well 
concentrated. We have miles and miles and miles of State area 
where nobody resides. So we feel that on a number of these problems, 
we would be a whole lot better off if we could deal directly with the 
Federal Government. 

I am thinking of the testimony which you are going to hear from us 
on welfare. The same thing applies to some of ‘the other projects. 

If you all start in with an idea to do something, we go down there 
and testify before you, you do it, and we get a roadblock right in the 
middle of us in our own State. We can’t get beyond it. 

Mr. Fountain. What is that roadblock? 

Mr. Nicnoison. They just don’t understand our problem. They 
don’t understand it as well as you do. 

For instance, in welfare, we have a State board of welfare, and we 
have been back and talked to your people in health and education on 
some things we wanted to do, and we can’t get them done. 

Another thing, we have a terrific problem on salaries, because in 
big cities we are in competition with everybody on salaries. Some- 
body who lives out here in a town of several hundred or a few thou- 
sand, doesn’t know what we are talking about when we discuss the 
problem. 

Right now we have had this salary question come up, and of course 
what we really want is to bring our welfare employees into our per- 
sonnel setup. We think at City Hall in Denver we have the finest 
civil service that any city in America has. The State could transfer 
the hiring and firing of the people over to us, but the way it stands, I 
can hire and fire about two people. If we want to fill vacancies, we 
come up here to the State welfare board and try to tell them what 
the situation in Denver is, but they make decisions based on conditions 
not exactly the opposite but not comparable to ours. 

We can testify on stream pollution. We want to talk about 
civil defense. 

And what else do we have, George? 

Mr. Ketty. Health. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Health grants-in-aid, which is probably the same 
here as you have in the other big cities you have gone to. We have 

an old hospital we are operating. We have some buildings we built in 
1899, 1900, and 1910. The newest building was built in 1939. We 
want to talk to you about our problems there. 

Mr. Fountarn. Have you used any of the Hill-Burton funds here ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. No. We have an election here on December 17. 
We are voting on income tax. If we get the income tax, then we are 
going to have the money to apply for those funds. Right now we 
just haven't the money and, therefore, we can’t get matching funds. 
We have a narrow gap between the general obligation bonds issued 
and these that we can issue against our total assessed value. We have 
an assessed value of $1 billion. We can have general obligation 
bonds to the extent of 3 percent of that amount. Of course that is 
not adequate. That is $30 million, and we are now committed for 
$21 million in bonds. 
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In the capital program we are going to try to use income tax reve- 
nue, and we hope to add some bond money. We hope that we can do 
such a good job with the income tax money that the people will vote it 
in again and maybe make it more liberal than it now is. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you contemplating a bond issue to raise funds 
to match Hill-Burton funds for hospitals? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes; that will probably be a 1959 project. 

Mr. Fountain. As an indication of the similarity of problems in 
all municipalities, in that connection, I come from a town of about 
10,000 people, and we have had an antequated hospital for a long 
time. But this question of getting the people to vote the bonds is 

always very difficult, and the day before yesterday we voted all over 

my county. We have one town, Rocky Mount—Highway 301 runs 
through Rocky Mount—which is about 16 miles from my town. I 
learned last night the vote in Rocky Mount against the bond issue 
was about 1,300 or 1,400 against it, and about 100 for. Fortunately, 
in my own tow n, they got the eople out, and the rural sections were 
very thoroughly organized, where ordinar ily there is some opposi- 
tion to bond issues where they think it is going to help a town. The 
bond issue carried by 400 votes, in spite of the fact that the area 
which has the largest population voted overwhelmingly against it. 
I cite that simply | as an example of the problem w hich is common 
with all municipalities. 

Mr. Nicnotson. You have the same thing. You are the big city 
in that county, and those outside the city are probably against it. 
We are the big city in Colorado, and, starting at the borders, they 
hate us from there out. 

Mr. Fountain. Well, in this particular instance, my hometown is 
much smaller than Rocky Mount. However, Rocky Mount is 
situated in 2 counties, and the people on one side of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad voted in this matter and they have 3 private hos- 
pitals. All of the doctors in Rocky Mount are opposed to this bond 
issue. They don’t have a public hospital in Rocky Mount. Go 
right ahead. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Of course, one of our main problems, and I 
imagine we have to settle that on a State basis, is reapportionment 
of our legislature. It has never been done in accordance with the 
constitution. I mean they made some weak passes at it, but it is not 
done the way it should be done. I don’t know w hether the Federal 
Government wants to get into that or not. 

Your Kestnbaum report points it out very clearly, and you have 
had—I don’t know what you had in the House, but Douglas, in the 
Senate, gave some very illuminating figures for all States on what 
happens t to big cities. 

When you ‘listen to our testimony, you have to be very careful to 
put yourself in Denver’s position, because we are a school district, 
a judicial district, a county, and a city, all coterminous. I don’t 
think there is anything like it in America. 

To point up this reapportionment problem, the question of schools 
comes up, and our average daily attendance at our public schools 
last year was 75,000, in round figures. The 3 neighboring counties 
had 50,000; so that is the relation, 75 to 50, but when it came to 
school aid, the answer was a lot different. We got less than half of 
what those three counties got. 
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Mr. Fountarn. From the State? 

Mr. Nicuotson. From our State. That always happens. We pay 
the most and get back the least—this is true of any tax you want to 
talk about. 

Then, too, on our Federal apportionment, our congressional dis- 
tricts are just silly. There is a difference in size and the number of 
people. We sit here, of course, with the biggest, and Bill Hill whom 
you know, north of us, has a district a little below average popula- 
tion. Chenoweth, down below us, hasn’t anywhere near the con- 
stituents that Bill Hill has, but even so, he represents a pretty large 
number of people. But, if you go over to the western slope, there 
are very few persons in that district. So the discrepancies in our 
congressional districts are very marked. 

Mr. Fountratn. There may have to be a reapportionment there in 
1960. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes, but we have to tell them what to do, don’t 
we? I think that is the trouble. When we try to get this bunch 
up here in the legislature to talk about our problems, they don’t want 
to talk about them. They want to talk about getting the money, 
but not giving it back. They want to keep these votes. 

Over on the western slope, it could easily be distributed. They 
could divide up the State in fours, populationwise, better than is now 
the case. Probably, it would mean a part of Denver would be in a 
couple of districts, but there is nothing wrong with that. I think 
that is done in other places. 

Mr. Founratn. Do you think your State legislature is unsympa- 
thetic to the problems here in Denver ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. I know it—TI don’t think. 

Mr. Fountain. What sort of liaison do you have with your mem- 
bers of your legislature? Just what have you done in an effort to 
get your program across ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. We keep a man up here all the time. We have 
a number of luncheons for them, all of them at one time, and part 
of them at another time, and try to put our point over. But I know, 
when the school bill that we are still operating under, although they 
revised it, and maybe put a new number on it, came up, I was in the 
senate. The Denver senators got together, we had 8 out of 35, and 
we agreed on the amendments that should go on that school bill; so, 
they listened to us for 3 days, and every time the vote was exactly 
the same, 27 to 8. We didn’t convince them. 

And, of course, a lot of it is antipathy on the part of our own 
people. When we have hearings on funds like that, everybody from 
the country comes in; they come in from 300 or 400 miles. They 
pack this place, and they pack the senate, but our Denver people stay 
home. You are going to find the same thing in every State that 
you goto. I think Mayor Stewart will tell you exactly the same thing 
about Salt Lake City. I don’t know what Mayor Murphy said in 
that connection yesterday. 

Of course, Murphy made the point with you that 72 percent of 
all the land in New Mexico is owned by the Federal Government. He 
said, “Let’s put it back on the tax rolls and give the cities part of it.” 
That would suit me, too, here in Colorado. I don’t know what our 
percentage is, but it is very high. Of course, a lot of it you couldn’t 
possibly use, but some of it you could. 
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Mr. Micuet. Mayor, how are you going to nick the people outside 
of the city of Denver, income-tax-wise ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. If they work in Denver, they pay the tax. I mean, 
to make it real simple, if you earn your living using our facilities, you 
have to pay. 

Mr. Micuexn. If any portion of your income derived within the 
confines of the city limits, that will be withheld ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. It will be withheld half a percent at $5,000, and 
an additional half percent after that. It is the same thing, almost, as 
they have through Ohio and Pennsylv: ania. 

Mr. Micuet. Did that require enabling legislation by the State 
legislature ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No; we are a home-rule city. Nobody has tested 
it, but I have gone to all kinds of lawyers to get opinions on it. The 
other side of the case is very weak. But you | have the income tax in 
40 cities now, and you have it in 4 States. The Federal Government 
cooperates very well in the other States. They give the names of the 
Federal employees and the amount of money that they earn. I think 
George Kelly will give you some more figures on that when he gives 
you a summary here. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you want to ask the mayor any questions, Mrs. 
Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mayor, does the State legislature or the State consti- 
tution give you permission to tax anything you want here in the city 
of Denver ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are ven limited to certain tax fields? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No; however gasoline taxes, for instance, are pre- 
empted by the State. ’ Anything on life-insurance companies is pre- 
empted, to name a couple. There are others, but those are the two 
biggest ones. 

Mrs. Dywer. Does that mean the State is in that tax field, and so 
you are preempted from using the same tax ? 

Mr. Nicnuoison. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But you are allowed to utilize anything the State 
doesn’t use in the tax field to raise money ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. For instance, on sales tax, the city collects a sales 
tax and the State collects one. We overlap there. Of course, ours is 
a lot different than theirs. We don’t tax food and drugs, so that the 
average working fellow doesn’t pay anything on his food. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you prepared to say whether Denver is using the 
urban-renewal and public housing programs ? 

Mr. Nicnouson. Yes, but we are » having a bad time with those hous- 
ing people; I will tell you that. 

Mr. Gail is here. He will talk about public housing, but I think 
we have to have public housing and urban renewal and housing code 
all tied into one, so that, on a staff level, I have asked those people 
to go out and examine all these districts that we are talking about 
for urban renewal to see how we can tie them in. 

The housing board, the Denver Housing Board, wants authority to 
build 1,500 more units. Whether the council will give them approval 
for that, I don’t know, but it will depend largely on what we do with 
our urban-renewal projects. The Fort Worth office, I think you call 
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it the HHFA, they are always up here with some little stinking 
technicality so we can’t get off the ground. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I heard you say, Mr. Mayor, you had a lot of old 
buildings here that should be torn down and replaced. I also heard 
you say that you would prefer, as a mayor of a big city, to deal 
directly with the Federal Government, rather than ‘to go to your 
legislature. 

Mr. NicHorson. On some items. 

Mrs. eee On some of the grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. That is right. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I take it for granted you mean old-age assistance and 
urban renewal, which you w ould, naturally, go to the ‘Federal Govern- 
ment for, anyway. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We went to the Federal Government on rehab. 
We wanted to take people off relief, and give their self-respect back 
to them. We had a psychiatric and surgical program to be worked 
out. So I said, “Look, before we start on this, let’s go back to Wash- 
ington and see what they think back there.” 

So, our people went back there to Washington, and the Federal 
authorities said the program was fine. We had it all set up. We had 
the appropriation made to do it, and it is now October 25, and we 
haven’t started yet because the State people haven’t cleared us. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I would like to ask you a further question, sir. Why 
do you think the cities need so much help today? What happened in 
the past in not keeping abreast of the times? What happened to the 
municipal governing bodies, that they didn’t keep abreast of the times 
in developing and tearing down old buildings themselves, since the 
money comes directly from the cities, in a sense, anyway ¢ 

Mr. Nicnotson. I think there are two answers to it. I think the 

main answer is that, when you had the great depression, and Mr. 
Roosevelt worked up his program, the cities were completely forgotten. 
Your laws that were written were for the States, and you left the cities 
out. The facts show that. So that things the Federal Government 
has done were all for the States. Then there is no divison of funds 
for the cities. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, tell me, in what programs, in Federal grants 
today, or under the Roosevelt administration, were you discriminated 
against, as far as the city is concerned ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. We didn’t get any. 

Mrs. Dwyer. What particular program are you talking about now, 
as far as the Federal 

Mr. Nicuotson. Any one that you want. There were none that 
were passed for the cities. They were all passed for the States. So 
that my answer is zero; that there weren’t any. 

Mr. Founrarn. If the lady will yield. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, the States, in turn, were supposed to take 
necessary action to help the cities, were they not? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Yes, but some of my people will tell you in some 
of the departments they don’t even have a program on how to divide 
it up to the cities. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyrr. What about WPA? That was direct grants to cities, 
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Mr. Nicuotson. Yes; WPA we got, but I am talking about continu- 
ing programs. You can’t find any for the cities; I am sure of that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, what recommendation would you make to 
this committee as to which specific grants-in-aid from the Federal 
Government should come to the cities 

Mr. Nicnotson. A number of the Federal ones—I mean of the wel- 
fare ones. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Well, you said the cities are being bypassed in a 
sense, and they are not getting what they should be receiving from the 
Federal Government. What recommendations—— 

Mr. Nicnorson. No, I didn’t say it that way. That is not what I 
said. 

I said that one reason that the cities are in the shape that they are 
in, was that when the States were provided for, the cities were over- 
looked. Nobody went out of their way to examine New York City, 
Philadelphia, Denver, or any place like that. ‘They did it on a State 
basis, and so the continuing grants that you have, if you originally 
passed them to help the cities, somebody has forgotten about it, be- 
‘ause we are at a constant pushing and pulling to get the money we 
think we are entitled to in Denver from funds that the State has. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel there should be a Cabinet post created, 
such as perhaps an urban Cabinet post, to take care of the large cities 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. They are the biggest problem you have today in the 
United States. We try to solve city problems on a State level, but I 
don’t know whether it is over our head or not; we are doing our best. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, I notice you said the school boards are 
permitted to raise their own money for schools. 

How do they finance the schools in Denver ¢ 

Mr. Nicnotson. Strictly on mill levy, in the whole State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Is it the same for the entire State, or do you have a 
limitation ¢ 

Mr. Nicrorson. The figure has gone out of my mind, but we have 
any number of school districts in the State of Colorado with no 
schools in them at all, not a school. It is up in the hundreds, and 
they will take those kids and send them some place else, and the fellow 
living there, he will pay his State and his county part of it, but as far 
as his own community is concerned, he pays nothing. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know anything about the schoolroom shortage 
in Denver? Have you aschoolroom shortage ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. Yes. We are fast catching up with it, though, be- 
cause we voted the school people every dollar of bonds they asked 
for. So that they are catching up very fast. We have very fine 
schools. Asa matter of fact, a lot of our people think they are too fine. 

Mrs. Dwyrr. Did you personally, or as an administration, support 
the Federal school construction program which was defeated in the 
House this past year ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. No, I didn’t take a position one way or the other. 
That is the school board’s business, and I have enough trouble of my 
own without taking on them, although I do it once in awhile. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know whether the school board took a position 
on supporting that program ? 

_Mr. Nicuotson. I don’t know. I think, though, as regards Federal 
aid to education, and this is my own personal opinion—that we need 
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help. We have a high altitude laboratory here in Colorado that is 
operated by the University of Colorado, and I think it has some Fed- 
eral money in it. Maybe they moved the whole thing now into the 
University of Colorado. Shortly after sputnik got going, we had Dr. 
Roberts down here to tell us about it, and at that time he had made a 
complete recording of every pass that the missile had made, except 
that he had trouble on the first 15. He had only parts of them. But 
for the rest of them he picked it up at South America and carried it 
through way over to the end of Siberia, three-quarters of the way 
around the world, and when he got all through, he told us that al- 
though he wasn’t a politician, he knew that we had lost ground politi- 
cally in the world by allowing them to put it up first. He said scien- 
tifically we had lost nothing. He said he thought the lesson that 
America had to learn from it was that we had to allow our people to 
have an education to the limit of their intellect. He said whatever 
field it was in that should be followed. 

In his particular field—and I am no scientist, so I can’t even tell 
you what his sphere is, except it is up in the satellite business some- 
where—he had 29 graduates up there last year that wanted to con- 
tinue and take master’s degrees in that subject. They were able to 
take care of five of them. 

Now, he doesn’t know what happened to the others. He said maybe 
some of them will end up being good shoe clerks some place. He 
knows they have the brains to do this other job. He said the chal- 
lenge to America is to furnish the education to those boys and girls. 

1 think if we discipline their minds in the grammar schools—and 
I am not so sure we do that—that your grants-in-aid ought to go to 
our institutions of higher education for people like the ones that Dr. 
Roberts was talking about. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I fully agree with Dr. Roberts, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. What? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I fully agree with Dr. Roberts, sir. 

I wonder if there is an way—it is not in the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee—but is there any way I can talk with Dr. Roberts and find out 
who these people are ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. You can talk to him on the telephone. He is only 
25 miles away. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Does he have a list of the 29 students he recom- 
mended ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. I bet he can get them for you, because he said they 
are all qualified, and he is kind of guy that would work with them. 
He name is Walter Orr Roberts, I think. If you call the University 
of Colorado at Boulder, if the operator doesn’t know him, just say 
he runs the high altitude lab. You will get him pretty quick. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I tell you, why don’t we get him to write it? Give 
me your full name. 

Mrs. Dwyer. All right. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnuet. Mr. Mayor, do you subscribe to the principle of the 
more wealthy States subsidizing the less wealthy States in some of 
these programs that have evolved in this country ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Well, let me answer you the way I have already 
answered many, many times in the State legislature and also in the 
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reapportionment program that I put on last year, rather unsuccess- 
fully. 

I have said that I am willing to pay 1 premium for living in Denver 
rather than some other town in Colorado that is not particularly at- 
tractive—I won’t name any one, but there are a lot of them—but I 
don’t want to pay 5 and 6 premiums. So I will give you the same 
answer in regard to the Federal program. 

Mr. Micuev. Might that color your thinking with respect to the 
city of Denver? As the financial center of the State of Colorado, 
wouldn’t Denver be footing the freight for some of the less wealthy 
sections of Colorado? If we have that condition prevailing at the 
Federal level, I would assume you would not want that prevailing 
within the State boundaries, because then you are paying too many 
premiums ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. I am not as familiar with the Federal level as I am 
with the State level, but yes, I would have to be consistent. 

Mr. Micuet. I think there is no question but that the same condi- 
tion prevails in probably each one of the States as does prevail at the 
Federal level, and the testimony that we have received thus far will 
certainly bear out what you said. 

In the large urban centers there is that general desire on the part 
of the mayors to go directly to the Federal Government. I think that 
is probably the evolving of this problem of large urban centers, which 
is probably in large measure responsible for the establishing of the 
Kestnbaum Commission and the subcommittee’s delving into this 
problem, because as you said, we overlooked it so long, and relied 
solely upon the States to treat their cities properly. 

Mr. Nicuotson. But they don’t. 

Mr. Micue.. And that is the opinion we get from the mayors. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I think you can go into practically every State 
except Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, outside of that, everybody has 
the same problem we have. 

I know Mayor Stewart is going to tell you the same thing about 
Utah, and Mayor Murphy said he said the same thing about New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Micuev. I think one of the things we are probably trying to 
point up is after hearing all the testimony and coming up with some 
general conclusions, that maybe the States ought to consider very 
seriously the revamping of their constitutions and reapportionment, 
or they are going to end up being simply hollow shells. 

Mr. Nicuortson. Well, the State government, the prestige of the 
State government is going downhill. I mean everybody used to come 
to the legislature with their problems, but they don’t any more. 

Mr. Micuext. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Because of the fact that they don’t distribute 
funds properly. For instance, take our railroads in the State of 
Colorado, and I will correct these figures if they are not right, be- 
cause I am going on memory. 

Our State tax commission distributes the taxes paid by the rail- 
roads running through the State of Colorado on the miles of main line 
that run through the county—and there is 1 school district, I think it 
is down in Prowers County, that has a strip along the main line of 


the Santa Fe 1 rod wide, to be sure they get a share of railroad 
assessment. 
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Now, the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad has its main office in Den- 
ver. They have their big yards here—this is where they start. They 
sort out their freight and all that, all inside Denver. They are 
assessed by the State at $56 million. I haven’t any idea about 
whether that is the right figure or not, understand, but of that $56 
million, we get $267,740 to assess. 

Mr. Micuet. In the city of Denver? 

Mr. NicHotson. Wait a minute, somebody gave me some figures 
here—yes, Denver & Rio Grande total assessed value, $56 million. 
Denver can tax only one-quarter million. And the thing that made 
the Rio Grande Railroad was the Moffat Tunnel. The Denver & 
Rio Grande might still be in bankruptcy. We in Denver pay 91 
percent of the cost of the Moffat Tunnel. We are allowed to tax 
$267,740 worth of their property. I don’t know whether $56 million 
is right or not. Maybe that ought to be a lot more, maybe it ought 
to be less, but I know doggone well that we are entitled to more than 
$267,740 worth of it. If we had their building to assess down here, 
we would get more than that—I mean their office building, to say 
nothing of the acres and acres they have outside at the edge of town. 

Another problem we have, and unfortunately, I can’t break this 
down, but we have in Denver a total of about $300 million worth— 
well, it is better than half a billion dollars’ worth of property that 
we cannot assess. Of course, part of that is this building, part of it 
is our city hall, part of it is our schools, but we have a lot of Federal 
buildings here, too, and we like to have them, don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Micuer. Out of a total evaluation of the city of Denver, 
roughly ? 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. $1,030,000,000. 

Mr. Micuet. Is that assessed valuation ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Assessed valuation. We collect—well, you have 
to put it on the State level, because everybody else goes to the local 
level. We pay on $1,030,000,000. The rest of the State pays on ap- 
proximately $2 billion. 

Mr. Micuex. I assume from all the building I see going on down- 
town that property values are increasing. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Yes. We eliminated the personal property tax 
last year, and we didn’t quite make it up out of new buildings. We 
took off $35 million and we added $30 million. 

Mr. Micue.. You have a problem of extending the boundary lines 
of the city of Denver, so as to incorporate more ? 

Mr. Nicuoitson. We can extend if the people outside ask for it. 

Mr. Micueu. It has to be by a referendum of the unincorporated and 
incorporated areas? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. Yes. 

Of course, we furnish everything for them. That is what I was 
talking about. For instance, the Denver Genera] Hospital emergency 
services are used by all people in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Micue.. I am surprised that Denver has not yet participated 
at all in Hill-Burton funds. 

Does your State allocate Hill-Burton funds on the basis of priority ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Dr. Florio is here. He will give it to you exactly. 

Mr, Founratn. How many do you have to testify, Mr. Mayor? 

Mr. Ketty. It is shown in the list. 
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Mr. Fountain. Do they all have prepared statements ? 

Mr. Nicuoxson. They all have prepared statements. 

Do you want to talk to Mayor Stewart next? I know that our 

ple can wait awhile. 

Mr, Fountain. Mayor, do you subscribe to the view held by some 
people that the services which are rendered to people within munici- 
palities, over and above services which people get outside in the rural 
and small unincorporated areas, should be paid for by the people who 
receive those services # 

Mr. Nicnoison. Very definitely. Some of these people haven’t any 
services in these outlying communities, other than stores. Englewood 
and Aurora, of course, are big communities. They have services. I 
don’t think they come close to comparing to ours, but they do have 
services. <A lot of these little towns have maybe one policeman. We 
train him and put him on our radio call so if he really gets in trouble, 
we can take care of him. They do not have adequate fire protection, 
and a lot of things like that. We have rules we won’t go outside the 
city limits on things like that, but if people were dying out there in 
a fire, we would go, just like they would down in Roe ky Mount. 

Mr. Fountarn. There are many questions I am sure the members of 
the committee would like to ask you, but since you have quite a few of 
your city officials here to testify we will have to limit our question- 
ing. I want to thank you for coming. We appreciate very much this 
opportunity of hearing something about your problems which, as you 
indicate, are similar to those of many other large municipalities. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Almost identical. 

Mr. Fountain. Mayor Bartle, over in Kansas City, said that he 
wanted to be able to levy the taxes locally and run their own business, 
and stay away from the Federal Government as much as possible. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We can’t do that. Your Federal income tax is 
largely responsible. I don’t know what it would cost us to do that. 
I think it would be a mistake to do it—a big mistake. 

Mr. Fountatn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Mayor, are there any serious limitations on your 
home-rule powers in this city ¢ 

Mr. Nicnoison. The most serious one we have right now is that we 
have to get legislation so that we can sign that borrowing form from 
the Federal Government to keep us going on our urban renewal 
program. 

Mr. Goippera. You have enabling legislation ? 

Mr. ae son. We are asking for it this year. We have problems 
all the time, but the legislature, takes pretty good care of us on our 
own individual problems. I mean if our solutions don’t affect other 
communities. 

Mr. Gortpperc. You don’t have State enabling legislation at present 
for an urb: in renewal program ° 4 

Mr. Nicnouson. No. I think I am right in that, that we have 
nothing. 

Mr. Goupserc. Then your urban renewal program is just in the 
planning stage, and you are waiting for legislative approval to go 
ahead ? 

Mr. Nicrorson. Yes. 

We have three projects that are right up to where we have to put 
up the money in the next year, and if we don’t get this enabling legis- 
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lation, Mr. Sindt, who runs the office down in Fort Worth, says, 
“Count us out. We are through.” That is, other than if we ro out 
and raise the cash and have it in the bank, and that is not a very prac- 
tical way of doing it when some of the projects might be running for 
2 or 3 years to get ‘them finished. 

We want them very badly. 

Mr. Goutpperc. Aside from that particular limitation, are there any 
others that you would want to describe ? 

Mr. NicHotson. Well, one that we would like would be the right to 
annex, with certain limitations. Of course, we can’t do that. Some 
States can. We have an annexation on right now—where there has 
been a community right in the middle of Denver, and just a continual 
nuisance to us, and we couldn’t do anything. We must wait 20 years 
to take them in under the law. 

We think we ought to be able to take those people in. 

Mr. Micue.. You mean they were completely surrounded, and still 
not a part of Denver ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes. And still not a part of Denver. 

Mr. Fountatn. Were they enjoying the services supplied by the city 
of Denver? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Yes, to a large extent. For example we have a 
county commissioner out in Arapahoe County that owns 9 acres right 
in the middle of Denver that belongs to his county, Arapahoe County ; 
that is where he lives. We can’t do anything about that. 

Mr. Gotpserc. How did you finally resolve that sttoation, where 
you had a little principality in the middle of your city ? 

Mr. Nicuorson. They finally realized they couldn’t pay for what 
they wanted to have; they couldn’t pay for their sewage plant and 
water plant, at least that is my opinion of it. If you get them in here, 
they might tell you something else. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Have you completed the annexation of this particu- 
lar community ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. We haven’t even had the vote yet. It will occur 
shortly. 

Mr. Ketty. It is in process. 

Mr. Gotpserc. What is the identification of it ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Glendale. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton, staff counsel. 

Mr. Naventron. Mayor Nicholson, is Denver presently built up out 
to the county line? 

Mr. Nicuotson. There is very little land left in Denver. It is prac- 
tically all gone. 

Mr. Navecuron. You talked about a couple of communities on the 
outskirts of Denver. Are these communities in another county ? 

Mr. Nicuoison. Oh, sure. We are surrounded by three counties. 
Arapahoe, Jefferson, and Adams. 

Mr. Naventon. Are the communities you would annex now in an- 

other county ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Oh, yes, outside of Denver, there are many people 
that would like to come into Denver, but they can’t get their neigh- 
bors to come along with them. 
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Mr. Naueuron. Are you seeking authority from the State legisla- 
ture to annex communities which are now in other counties ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Well, I think we will wait a year and try again. 
We tried before. 

Mr. Naueuton. Of course, that raises two problems. One is the 
community itself annexing itself to Denver, and also whether or 
not 

Mr. Nicno.son. Well, that is the stumbling block in changing the 
city law, because Boulder has the same problem, and Pueblo has it, 
but Pueblo is in Pueblo C ounty, and it is only a very small part geo- 
graphically of Pueblo County, and the county commissioners dow n 
there, therefore, don’t want annexation even though the city officials 
do—in Boulder it is about the same. . 

I could name others. I am not up to date on that, but that is the 
general situation. They are located—the other urban communities 
in ¢ sag3 ado—in big counties; I mean big counties, areawise. 

Mr. Navauton. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They have the same problems we have, but most 
of them haven’t realized it yet. 

Mr. Naveuron. In other words, they do not have the situation of 
of ne satellites being in other counties ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No. There is no other place in the United States, 
except San Francisco. 

Mr. Naueuron. Do you find opposition from the other counties, 
in which your outlying areas are located, to losing those communities 
to the city of Denver ? 

Mr. Nicnoison. We find opposition on everything we try. 

Mr. Naucuron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. Are there any further questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketty. Ii you would like to call Mayor Stewart, we would be 
glad to accommodate him. 

Mr. Fountain. Suppose we do. 

Mayor Stewart, suppose we take you now, so you will not be de- 
tained any longer than necessary. 

You are Mayor Adiel F. Stewart? 

Mr. Svewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very happy to have you here with us this 
morning, and we would be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Srewart. Thank you, sir. Did you want me to proceed with 
my statement here ? 

‘Mr. Fountain. You can do it any way you like. You can read 
your statement, or you can summarize it. If you summarize it, it 
becomes a part of the record, and if you read it, it will be in the 
record ; either way you want to do it. 

Mr. Stewart. Well, it is more or less of a summarized preparation 
in and of itself. 

Mr. Fountain. Why don’t you just go ahead and read it? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t think it will take too long to read it. 

Mr. Fountatn. You go right ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ADIEL F. STEWART, MAYOR, SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Srewarr. Most Utah citizens will agree with President Eisen- 
hower when he states that the citizens of the United States must stand 
eternal watch against excessive concentration of power in the Federal 
Government. This fundamental principle of American government 
was long ago emphasized by the immortal words of John C urran 
when he declared that “eternal v igilance is the price of liberty.” 

I share the desire to keep government as close to the people as pos- 
sible and retain decentralized authority in most major functions of 
government. 

It is one thing, however, to stop a trend toward centralization of 
power, but it is quite another matter to return the administration of 
establis} ed programs to State and local governments. 

It is fundamental that any discussion of intergovernmental rela- 
tions include a consideration of reasons for the concentration of 
power which has occurred. Several factors, such as homogeneity of 
the Nation, rapid transportation and communication sy stems, fluidity 
of population movement, and the common defense of our Nation, are 
obvious factors which lead to a concentration and standardization of 
the administration of vital governmental functions. 

Thoughtful citizens will also agree with President Eisenhower’s 
observation that the growth of Federal Government fundamentally 

cannot be blamed on the tendency of bureaucracy to grow in size and 
power. “Never,” he has stated— 


under our constitutional system, could the National Government have siphoned 
away State authority without the neglect, acquiescence, or unthinking coopera- 
tion of the States themselves. But, like nature, people and their governments 
are intolerant of vacuums. 

When services have been consistently requested, and those needs 
either cannot or are not met for financial or other reasons by State 
and local governments, the Federal Government has filled the void 

The question naturally arises concerning why State and local gov- 
ernments have failed to act. This is one of the major problems w hich 
the Committee on Intergovernmental Relations has raised for con- 
sideration in hearings throughout the country. To adequately answer 
this question, the State and local governments must be considered 
separately. 

It should be remembered that most State legislatures only meet 
biennially, and have a constitutional limit of 60 days placed upon 
them. During the period of time which they are in session, these 
legislative bodies are engulfed in a tremendous number of measures 
concerning not only State, but detailed problems of local government, 
even to the extent of deciding whether or not the courthouse shall 
remain open on Saturday. Also, many members of the legislature 
are inexperienced, the terms of office are comparatively short, and, 
consequently, it is not surprising that many major problems of State 
government do not receive the attention which they deserve. 

Legislators have been very hesitant, even where constitutions do 
not prohibit them from doing so, to provide sufficient incomes and 
expenses to make membership in our State legislatures not only 
desirable but possible for all interested and capable members of 
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society. The legisl: ative problem is only one reason, however, in the 
hesitancy of the States. 

I am forced to agree with Mr. Patrick Healy, Jr., executive director 
of the American Municipal Association, that the real difficulties in 
intergovernmental relations, as far as local governments are con- 
cerned, are fiscal problems. ‘The re ison for these local government 
fiscal difficulties is described by the Kestnbaum Commission and 
students of government as being due largely to self-imposed restric- 
tions of States through State constitutions and statutes which limit 
the ability of localities either to tax themselves or receive aid from 
the State. Actually, the citizenry have often been more willing to 
spend for functions they considered desirable than have their elected 
representatives, 

Mr. Healy further states that— 

The self-imposed restrictions at the State level and State controls on local 
government, in my opinion, will never be removed to permit discontinuance of 
Federal aid programs. 

The reasons given by him and others who share this view are that 
State and local governments are in competition with one another and 
are, therefore, anxious to provide a favorable tax climate which wil 
attract industry. 

Also, the problems of large urban counties and cities cannot or 
do not receive adequate attention by legislators and State officers, 
and the result is that representatives from urban areas make an annual 
trek to Washington, feeling that they can receive more sympathetic 
understanding, financially and otherwise, from Congress and Federal 
agencies than from their own State departments. 

Be it desirable or not, developments in recent years make it ex- 
tremely difficult for a nation which is becoming increasingly urbanized 
to request State authorities to solve problems which are common to 
the entire country—legal power or traditions notwithstanding. 

Local administrators and citizens alike have reason to fear that a 
program abandoned by the Federal Government will not be fur- 
thered by the individual States. 

For example, the proposal of the Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations to cease providing Federal aid to vocational education does 
not mean that the States will continue this function at its present 
level. Likewise, simply because a tax is surrendered by the Federal 
Government does not mean that this source of income will be fur- 
thered by the States. Practical political problems, as well as con- 
stitutional provisions, are involved. 

Mr. Founratn. May I interrupt you for a moment there, Mr. 
Mayor’ You referred to the proposal of the Committee on Inter- 
governmental Relations that the Federal Government cease providing 
aid to vocational education. You have reference there, I assume, 
to the Joint Action Committee, composed of governors and repre- 
sentatives of the President’ This committee has made no proposal 
in connection with any of these things. We are simply engaged in 
the proces sof studying these prol ‘lems. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is correct. It should not be implied that it is 
attributable to your committee. 

Mr. Fountain. I thought it best that we clarify that point. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. 
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Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Srewarr. I should have made that clearer. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has played a considerable role in many functions by providing 
standards which all communities are required to meet if they are to 
receive funds. While these standards may have caused resentment 
or have been disapproved at times, it is difficult to find State and local 
administrators who do not believe that the overall effect has been 
very good for the people and the administrative agencies themselves. 
It has been long recognized that some of the most efficiently admin- 
istered programs of the States have been the result of requirements 
which the Federal Government has imposed as a prerequisite in re- 
ceiving Federal grants-in-aid. 

Another fundamental principle, totally apart from those listed 
above, concerns the equalization of opportunities for citizens in a 
ni ition, regardless of where they live. Federal-aid programs exist 
fundamentally to provide vital services where they are needed. In 
States such as Utah, the role of the Federal Government is of par- 
ticular significance, because 70.21 percent—I believe that is incorrect; 
I think it is more than 71 percent—of the entire State is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

Part of this federally owned property contains valuable natural 
resources, buildings, and defense plants which are removed from 
State and local taxation. 

Would it be proper to interrupt at this time ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Srewarr. May L say, right at the present time, a greater part 
of the eastern half of the State of Utah, apparently is underlaid by 
oil and gas, and practically all the revenue—the State owns very 
little land in that area—so practically all the revenue from that un- 
occupied land goes to the Federal Government, rather than to the 
State, and so we sit by and watch the product of the resources moving 
on to Washington, whereas we can’t materially help ourselves due 
to the fact that the Federal Government controls the greater part 
of it. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you, by chance, know what the annual amount 
of those royalties is? 

Mr. Srewarr. No; I wouldn’t be able to state that, but I can state 
this; that they have recently, in the southeastern part of the State, 
in the south-central part of the State—and when I s say “recently,” I 
mean during the last year—developed large oil pools. One of them, 
the Aneth field, is in San Juan ( ‘ounty—th: it particular field has been 
designated by oil people as, perh: ips, one of the largest pools in the 
United States, which means that, as years go by —and m: iy I say that 
they are putting in a pipeline to convey that oil to the coast, a large 
pipeline, because of the great quantity that is produced there, and 
yet the State will realize very little of that, percentagewise, because 
of the fact that the bulk of that land is federally owned, and the 
royalty goes to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gotpperc. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Founrain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Is none of that royalty shared with the State? 

Mr. Srewarr. I believe the State only gets a royalty on the sections 
which are State owned. There are a few school sections interspersed 
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in this area, and I think the State gets only the royalty from those 
state sections. 

oe Gotppere. I find that, under an act of 1933, the State of Utah 
does receive 3714 percent of the royalties from oil and gas produced 
in the Navajo Indian Reservation; this revenue is to be used for the 
tuition of Indian children and for road construction. 

Mr. Fountain. Are they dedicated funds? 

Mr. Goxpprre. These are royalties collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and turned back, in part, to the State for these specific 
purposes. 

Mr. Srewarr. It could be, from an educational standpoint, there 
is an exception, but, basically, I think, other than where that Indian 
reservation is located, that the Federal Government retains the 1214 
percent royalty, and I believe none of it goes directly to the State. 

Mr. Fountaty. Do you have any figures there, Dr. Goldberg, in- 
dicating the amount of these royalties? 

Mr. Gotpsera. No; I don’t have the figures with me. 

Mr. Srewarr. It is a tremendous amount. It will grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

Mr. Fountain. We can get that information. 

Mr. Srewart. The significance of Federal grants-in-aid in the inter- 
mountain area is readily apparent when it is realized that the Moun- 
tain States are among the highest 12 States in terms of grants re- 
ceived per capita. Federal grants-in-aid do not and cannot substi- 
tute for property taxes, but they help defray costs where Federal 
ownership of property is so great. 

It is frequently argued that financial sacrifice is a small price to 
pay for our freedom, and that this concern is, actually, the major 
problem under consideration. If individual freedom were actually 
at stake because of Federal-aid programs, I am sure financial sacri- 
fice would be a small price, indeed, but most Federal-aid programs 
have not materially changed the powers or programs of State and 
local governments. In reality, stimulative grants have helped make 
these governments stronger, because the financial wherewithal and 
the accompanying standards have provided the means by which 
communities can help themselves. 

It is also important to remember that, as long as elections, the edu- 
cational system, and the police remain primarily under local control, 
as they now are, the fundamental guaranties of a decentralized gov- 
ernmental system exist. Any assumption that Federal assistance 
means ultimate dictatorship tends to overlook the fact that Federal, 
State, and local governments are actually different agents and trus- 
tees of the same people. Each level of government is constituted 
with different powers and designed for different purposes. It is my 
personal opinion that, as Americans, we must oppose greater centrall- 
zation of authority in fundamental institutions, but that major pro- 
grams which are now carried on through Federal aid should not be 
restricted for philosophical reasons. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations has proposed 
that the Federal Government—it may be again this is a misconcep- 
tion—relinquish to the States and local governmental units respon- 
sibility for school lunches, vocational education, national disaster 
relief, water pollution, small stimulative grants and 50 percent of the 
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supplemental old-age assistance. To finance these projects, the Fed- 
eral Government would surrender to the States the taxes which it now 
places on local telephone services, amusement tickets, cabarets, club 
dues, initiation fees, coin-operated gaming and amusement chances, 
safe-deposit box rentals, bowling alley 8, and pool tables. Any dis- 
cussion of Federal-State relations has not been limited by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee to this area, however, but includes all Federal aid. 
The programs which directly affect the municipalities are assistance 
for the construction of sewage-treatment works under the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, civil defense, aid to airports, urban 
renewal, urban planning, highway construction, library services, and 
flood prevention and control. 

Since there is a great amount of movement of people and commodi- 
ties in the Nation, it would seem justifiable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide assistance and set standards in the construction and 
maintenance of the Interstate Highway System complete with urban 
extensions, airports, and other vital transportation programs. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to consider transportation and communi- 
cations systems apart from the national needs. 

The use of airports is not limited to local conditions, but must con- 
sider the defense needs and national air travel. Applications for 
assistance are ne oe by the city directly to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The State makes recommendations regarding the 
allocation of funds to the airports within the State tothe CAA. This 
Federal agency actually allocates the funds within the State, however. 
Of the Federal funds available for airport projects, the Federal Air- 
port Act provides that 75 percent shall be apportioned among the 
States on the basis of area and population and 25 percent shall con- 
stitute the Administrator’s “discretionary fund.” In the past 2 years 
approximately $700,000 of Federal assistance has been provided to the 
airport, excluding rentals paid by military establishments and the cost 
of operating the landing tower. It would be extremely difficult for 
Utah to provide adequate facilities for national air travel or defense 
needs without Federal aid. The present formula for distribution of 
assistance has been satisfactory because it has recognized local con- 
ditions and has also provided a means by which the CAA could dis- 
tribute funds to implement the national airport plan. 

Utah cities and special districts have received limited aid for sewage- 
treatment projects from funds appropriated by Congress. For the 
present and preceding fiscal years, Utah has received approximately 
$500,000 per year. Six separate projects in Utah have received funds 
from this source. 

Under the present law, each project which receives favorable 
approval by the Utah Water Pollution Control Board and the Bureau 
of Public Health receives amounts totaling 30 percent of the project 
or $250,000, whichever is least. 

The reasons for this program, which may at first seem to be purely 
a local matter, are twofold: 

(1) Pollution of streams is very conclusively an interstate matter, 
not only because of the area in which the stream actually flows, but also 
because diseases acquired from pollution are not confined to any limited 
area which has failed to provide adequate treatment facilities, and 

(2) The United States Public Health Service establishes standards 
which are frequently difficult for sparsely populated and/or low- 
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income areas to meet. Therefore, if it is necessary to maintain these 
standards for the Nation’s health, it would seem logical that some 
financial equalization program be provided. 

The evergrowing need of communities to increase their economic 
base has led to a demand for industrial redevelopment and clearance of 
blighted areas. Although the Utah Legislature has not passed legis- 
lation allowing cities to take advantage of Federal urban-renewal 
funds, a problem may soon arise in this field. The problem in Utah 
ig minor indeed when compared with that facing major metropolitan 
centers of the Nation. The residents of Utah take an unusual pride 
in their homes and public housing of any type has not been popular. 
It has been recommended by the American Municipal Association that 
urban renewal be continued as a direct relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and the local communities. 

The Kestnbaum Committee recommended that Federal assistance be 
administered on a State basis, but it would seem more logical for the 
Federal Government to deal directly with the communities where only 
urban problems are involved. 

Regarding civil defense, the Kestnbaum Committee recommended 
that direct relations be established between the National Government 
and critical target cities rather than continue civil defense relations 
mainly through the States. 

Such an approach may be logical, but civil defense would be more 
effective if it were handled directly as a part of the national defense 
system. Persons appearing before the Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations have recommended that the Federal Government de- 
velop a complete defense plan in consultation with the State and local 
governments and assume responsibility for this function. 

It is evident from the projects listed above that Utah local govern- 
mental units have not received a great deal of Federal assistance ex- 
cept for roads and streets and airport operations. In addition to these 
funds, the State as a whole receives considerable Federal aid for a 
total of 37 programs. 

It is in the opinion of an overwhelming majority of local admin- 
istrators in Utah that the Federal grants for existing programs, espe- 
cially airport construction and operation, and highw: ays, Should in no 
way be decreased. If possible, additional funds should be made avail- 
able for these essential services. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mayor Stewart. 

I should like to say that you have made what appears to me to be 
one of the strongest and best thought out statements that this com- 
mittee has received in support of the principle of grants-in-aid, and 
also in support of specific grant-in-aid programs. 

Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. There is only one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, in supporting these programs, your testimony is con- 
sistent with Mr. Healey, the head of the League of Municipalities, is 
it not? I notice much of your testimony is much like the testimony 
he gave in Washington. 

Mr. Srewarr. I have compared some of the things that he has stated 
with our local conditions, and find that apparently what he has said 
regards our local problems. 

Mrs. be cw They are comparable? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right, are very comparable. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Have the people in Utah been concerned with the size 
of the Federal budget ? 

Mr. Stewart. With the Federal budget? 

Mrs. Dwyer. In this last year, you certainly have read in the news- 
papers of the controversy raging about the size of the Federal budget. 

Mr. Srewarr. I don’t think there has been too much discussion on 
it. Of course, you know, there has been this program to reduce these 
items and in reducing them, we are beginning to feel the effects. We 
have some Federal installations in Utah and although the reductions 
there have been, as compared with other areas, materially less, still we 
now begin at Hill Field, one of the larger installations, to read in the 
papers, through the announcements that come out, that there are 
reductions. 

However, the economy in Utah, the last 2 or 3 years, has been very 
high, and people usually talk when they begin to get hurt. It would 

my personal opinion that the reason there hasn’t been too much dis- 
cussion of the Federal budget, of its size, its proposed reductions, and 
its reductions, has been beca ause, due to our economy, these people have 
been absorbed. We have new industry which has come in and has 
taken up the slack of high-grade available labor, and I think that is a 
factor. 

I go back to the statement that we cry out when it hits us. We 
haven’t felt any effects of it. However, I think every good citizen 
should be concerned about the Federal budget . We have those who 
criticize the international aspects of it; and I think that is wholesome 
and healthful because if people look critically at a budget that is be- 
ing expended in foreign countries, then those who set it up and ex- 
pend it are going to be a little more careful as to allocations. That 
would be my opinion, my own thinking. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very muc ‘h. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuer. Mr. Mayor, you say it has been long recognized that 
some of the most efficiently administered programs of the States have 
been the result of requirements of the Federal Government that have 
been imposed as a prerequisite to receiving Federal grants-in-aid. 

Do you have anything specifically in mind ? 

Mr. Srewarr. The Federal partic - opto in the highway program, 
I think, is a good example of that. We are all more or less familiar, 
I believe, with the ratios of the spogectieliiids of that, and yet as I un- 
derstand it, the Federal Government, though it participates—and 
out West, again, where we have lots of space and few people—we 
deeply appreciate Federal participation in highways, because we 
couldn’t build them without it. 

But the only restrictive things on those programs are that we build 
up to a good standard, which in any event is a wholesome thing. So 
that using that as an example, the only restrictive things in that are 
that we can cooperate up to this standard, and in so doing we are do- 
ing a better and more permanent job. I don’t regard that as Federal 
interference. I think it is just good judgment in the program. 

Does that answer your question, or am [ cutting off to the side- 
lines? 

Mr. Micnuev. No, that is pretty good. 
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In other words, you feel the Federal Government’s function is to 
set minimum standards in many of these fields ? 

Mr. Srewart. I think so. 

Mr. Micuet. The States would not ordinarily, of themselves, come 
up to, apparently ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. We had a practical example of that only 2 or 3 weeks 
ago in Salt Lake City. 

We have a boulevard that enters—are you familiar with Salt Lake 
City, you gentlemen ? 

Mr: Micier. A little bit. 

Mr. Stewart. We have a boulevard that comes out of the canyon, 
and skirts along the east bench, through a very fine residential area 
Along that boulevard is a very fine and beautiful shopping center. It 
is rather w ay above average. It is built to conform to a highly de- 
veloped, high-class reidential area. 

Well now, the development of that shopping center is so located 
that traffic coming from the south has to take an indirect course to 
get to it. Now, they, the State, are putting in the medial strips that 
are raised and whic +h provide storage for left-hand turns, and no pro- 
vision will be made for a left turn into the shopping center. They 
(the owners) came to me as the mayor of Salt Lake City, and said: 
“We are going to be ruined if they don’t make a break there for us— 
if they don’t cut through.” 

As people became adjusted to that center, and they are becoming 
adjusted, those who come from the south found there are other ways 
of getting in; they have to go a block around, perhaps, but if we 
made a cut in that highway, which has tremendous traflic, we would 
have smashups all the time when they are going through that cut to 
go in. 

I said to the owners: “Now, that is a federally participated 
highway, and there may be some restrictions which would prohibit a 
break in that medial strip. I will consult with the State engineer. 
And I found I was absolutely right, that by law, if we expected co- 
operation from the Federal Government in this improvement that is 
being made in the medial strip, we must follow their standard in 
which they said there would be no break there. 

Now, to the people it would be convenient, but in the interest of that 
highway, it is much better not to have the break. If we had no Fed- 
eral participation that says no break, someone would have yielded, and 
it is a good thing we had such a restriction. 

Through the years it will be a blessing for that crossing that it 
was never ieee there. Without your Federal standard, without 
that statement that it couldn’t be changed, there would have been a 
break, and I know that a lot of accidents would have resulted. So 
that is one of the fine things about Federal participation, where they 
set a standard and they say it must be this way, and it is looking not 
to today but to tomorrow and the next day. So I think it exemplifies 
that very thing. 

Mr. Micuev. In your discussion of justifying funds for stream pol- 
lution, with partic ular reference to sewage- disposal plants, I believe 
you mentioned six such projects. 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, six have taken advantage of it in Utah. 
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Mr. Micuet. In the State of Utah? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. 

Mr. Micuew. Does Salt Lake City have one of them ? 

Mr. Srewarrt. I was going to stop and make some comment there. 

No, Salt Lake City does not, and my comment on that particular 
thing would be this: 

As it is presently set up, on the basis of 30 percent, or $250,000, 
whichever is less it won’t do Salt Lake City any good. It wouldn’t do 
Denver any good. I think for small cities it is a lifesaver, because it 
gives them the incentive, it gives them a start in getting going on the 
program, and they have proven it. But for larger cities, it should be 

raised, if larger cities are to be considered. 

We have in Salt Lake City a 10 to 12 million dollar sewage-disposal 
plant that we are having to move on very slowly because “of lack of 
funds, but we felt that to introduce that $250,000 to try to use it would 
actually cost us more than it would yield us, because there are plans, 
and they have to be passed about, back and forth, and changed and 
altered; so under the circumstances we left it alone, not because we 
didn’t want money, but because we felt that it w ouldn’t be economical 
for us to accept it. It would create a greater handicap than its value 
would be to us. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you know if any of those other six projects 
throughout the State were initiated before the passage of the Federal 
act ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. How old is that act? 

Mr. Micuen. This is only the second year. 

Mr. Srewarr. I believe practically all of them have come in since 
its passage—I mean have been put in effect. They were made, poe 
tentatively in advance, but they were designed—let’s put it this way : 
They were designed to take advantage of that incentive to move ahead: 
so, for practical purposes, we might say that they were designed after 
this act was passed, or, when they undérstood it was likely to pass, 
they began to make plans to utilize this benefit. 

Mr. Micuen. I might say, by way of my own case, I voted against 
the appropriation this last session of the Congress, and I had two 
projects that were affected in my own district, but I know that those 
people had the resources to finance them at the local level and pur- 
posely held back from going ahead until they qualify under the States’ 
priority system to get in on the Federal funds. 

Do you feel at all that that i is a general feeling in some of these com- 
munities; that, so long as it is there, they will, possibly, delay for a 
year until they, too, can qualify and get in on Federal participation ? 

Mr. Srewart. W ‘ell, may T say this? 

The cities of Utah are extremely conservative cities. We have very 
little indebtedness in Utah. It is a State that has proceeded on this 
premise—may I say Salt Lake City, I believe, has less indebtedness 
than any major city in the country. We have an indebtedness of a 
little over $1 million, and that is current. 

Now, that is typical of the conservative-type community. I think 
some of these cities—I appreciate your point, and I think we eternally 
should stand up to guard the public funds, if that is the thought T 
gather from you. If a community doesn’t need it—let’s put it in 
these terms: If I were mayor of a community, and we could, on our 
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own resources, accomplish what we would like to do, I would never, 
never say, “Well, because we can get something over here, let’s get it.” 

I don’t believe in that principle. But on the other hand, suppose 
you have a community that—whose health is involved, and they are a 
community that just can’t quite make it on their own. Then this en- 
ables them to accomplish what they couldn’t do. It goes back again 
to the human equation, I think, in this case. I would side with you, 
absolutely. 

If a community in my State were a wealthy community or had suffi- 
cient resources on its own to proceed, and I had any voice, or any sug- 
gestive voice, I would say, as a matter of common pride, “If you can 
do that on your own resources, don’t lean on the Government.” I 
don’t believe in leaning on the Government. 

But, in general, I have made statements here because our State has 
pointed out, when you have over 70 percent of your State federally 
owned, and then you compare that with some of the Eastern States 
where the Federal Government owns only parcels of land where a few 
buildings are located, or maybe a small park, we have a tremendous 
handicap out West. Maybe I should qualify that by saying, or by 
going on record as saying, that I think any community should stand 
on its own resources so far as they will suffice to accomplish its needs, 
because I, personally, am aspbeed to any so-called easy-come Federal 
grants. I don’t believe in it. 

Mr. Miciex. I note from your testimony that the airport in Salt 
Lake City has received something like $700,000 in the past 2 years. 
What was that for, prince ipally:; ; for buildings or extension of 
runways! 

Mr. Srewart. We are going to build bigger runways and a new 
airport. We have outgrown our airport entirely. Salt Lake handles 
quite a lot of air traffic. It is about : 30th in the Nation. We find 
ourselves just nailed down in the present airport. In the past, before 
my time, there had been some Government participation. During the 
war, the Government had to use the Salt Lake Airport, and I think 
they poured some money in it in national defense. And then there 
developed, from that, this participation program. I believe it isn’t 
entirely independent of the Government. 

Mr. Micurt. Do you have a National Guard squadron there? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. That, perhaps, would account for this ratio 
that has been established. We are planning a new airport, and we are 
endeavoring again to finance all of it we possibly can with our own 
resources. 

Mr. Micner. Do you know, roughly, what the general operating 

budget is for the airport in a year? 

Mr. Srewarr. I could mail that to you, if you choose. I can get 
those figures for you. Ihaven’t them with me.* 

Mr. Micuen. I see. Iam interested in it, in a comparative figure as 
igainst the Federal contribution, as to what the city itself is putting 
up for operation of the airport. 

Mr. Naueuton. We will send you a copy of the transcript so you 
‘an then furnish the information. 

Mr. Stewart. I will be glad to do that. 


Figure submitted by Mr. Stewart is $175,000 per year, self-sustaining. 
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Mr. Micuer. What is the population of Salt Lake City, by the way ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. In its corporate limits we have in the neighborhood 
of 215,000. 

Mr. Micue.. Compared tothe population of the State of Utah ? 

Mr. Stewart. 800,000, approximately. 

Mr. Micuer. Do you subscribe, generally or wholeheartedly, or 
down to the last letter, to what Mayor Nicholson expressed this 
morning ? 

Mr. Stewart. We have the same identical problem. We have 
100,000 people, at least 100,000, who are actually a part of Salt Lake 
City, that are without the city limits. We have to handle all their 
traffic problems. We get the brunt of all that, and yet they pay no 
city revenue. 

Mr. Fountain. But you get income from them when they come into 
your town and spend money, don’t you ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Our merchants do: yes. As a city corporation, we 
have to look at it—we want their business, as Mayor Nicholson says, 
sure. The solid part of the area is in Salt Lake C ity, where you have 
no breaks. We are approximately half the size of Denver. Those 
people, there are large shopping centers outside of the city, but basic- 
ally those people—we have to handle their traffic, police them, and do 
all of those things, and although our merchants benefit, the city gov- 
ernment, as a government, gets not a penny, except w hat they deposit 
in parking meters. I think that is about the extent of it. 

Mr. Micuei. Do you feel hampered by your State legislature, on 
occasion ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Well, a year ago I was very brokenhearted; nearly 
a year ago—I am gradually growing away from it—we endeavored 
to get permission from the State legislature to impose a 14-percent 
sales tax in Salt Lake City. We hi: ad the chamber of commerce back 
of us, and some other organizations. But again the legislature 
defeated us. We are, as I “pointed out to you, in a position where 
we have the best credit rating of any city in the United States, and 
perhaps, the lowest bank account. By that I mean that our credit 
rating is excellent. We have practically no indebtedness, but we 
must have more revenue to survive. 

I believe Mayor Nicholson referred to the income tax which he 
is proposing. We are desperate. We will have to have some sort 
of redress. I, personally, am thinking of—and the commission has 
prepared—a form of tax which we may levy, which we describe as a 
business-privilege tax. 

Mr. Micuen. Are there any State constitutional limitations on 
your taxing power ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. We have reached our mill levy, long since, 
the maximum. 

Mr. Micuet. I take it a sales tax is permissible by your constitu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Stewart. In the form of a sales tax, the city may not do it 
without legislative permission. 

Mr. Micuet. How about income tax ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Income tax would have to, also, receive their per- 
mission. 

Mr. Micuet. Enabling legislation by the State legislature ? 
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Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Micuen. What are your principal sources of income in the 
city right now? 

Mr. Srewarr. Salt Lake City owns $100 million worth of water, 
and we sell water to our citizens, and our water system is without 
any indebtedness. We are very unusual in some respects. We have 
more than $100 million worth of water, and we sell not only to our 
citizens but to the adjacent areas. So, our water income is con- 
siderable. 

The main items of our city revenue are a mill levy, plus our water 
revenue, and then we have some very small taxes on corporations 
and business houses, plus their licensing. 

Mr. Micuer. What portion of your income is derived from real- 
estate taxes ? 

Mr. Srewart. From real-estate taxes—are you including personal 
property in that, or just the purely real estate—I mean our general 
taxes ? 

Mr. Micuet. Real and personal. 

Mr. Srewarr. Real and personal, in the neighborhood of 60 per- 
cent—50 to 60 percent. I would say in the high fifties; a little less 
than 60. 

Mr. Micnet. I don’t have any further questions. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, what was reasoning behind the State 
legislature’s refusal to grant Salt Lake City permission to have a 
sales tax ? 

Mr. Stewart. Selfishness, I think. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did they take any public opinion from the press as 
a basis for turning it down? 

Mr. Srewart. It was indicated to us that, right up until the day 
before the closing of the legislature, we would, possibly, receive it, 
and then some inside meetings, perhaps, were held among the legisla- 
tors, and it was turned down. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, was it political? 

Mr. Stewart. No; I believe not. I think that opens up the problem 
which Mayor Nicholson discussed somewhat. There is a lack of sym- 
pathy, a lack of sympathetic understanding between State legislatures 
and large communities. I believe that prevails, perhaps, through the 
Nation, but in our case—and when I say it was selfishness, I don’t 
mean to throw out a rough statement, but I do mean that the majority 
of the legislators are from rural areas, and they don’t understand our 
problems or don’t want to understand them, and, as a result, though 
Salt Lake City provides more than 50 percent of the money that they 
expend, when we ask for a little help for ourselves, they just turn a 
deaf ear. They seem to think, or they regard us as an island. “Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. We are not interested.” 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did your own State legislators, representing the city 
of Salt Lake, vote for the sales tax? 

Mr. Stewart. A majority of them did. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Not solid] 

Mr. Srewarrt. Not solic be but a majority of them did. Again, 
there were some labor representatives who opposed. Labor through- 
out the country has opposed a sales tax. We had some labor opposi- 
tion. But we also had some labor support. I think that it was purely 
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the rural representatives that defeated it. I think it was the case of 
we have a State to the north, Idaho, which has no sales tax, and there 
were those farther away, and close to Idaho, who thought perhaps in 
retail sales they would be handicapped, which, I think, history has 
yroven false. It doesn’t actually amount to very much difference, 
oo ause, if you travel 20 or 40 miles to go and buy something, you will 
use up that much energy and cost in operation of the vehicle, the differ- 
ence in the tax. A half a cent isn’t excessive. California cities 
have up to 4 percent. We have a State sales tax of ° percent. Then 
I think there was one other thought—— 

Mr. Micue.. At that point, Mayor, does any of that 2-percent State 

sales tax revert to the local community ? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Mr. Micner. Do you have a State gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, but we receive none of it. We do get, from State 
liquor sales, a percentage that comes back to the cities. The State 
controls the sale of liquor, and there is a percentage of that which 
comes back. We get a percentage of the cost of our license plates on 
cars, which cost $5. Some of that money is allocated for highway use. 

Mr. Micueu. For any kind of passenger automobile, regardless of 
horsepower ? 

Mr. Srewart. I think every set of plates that is sold, whether it is 
car, truck, or anything. 

Mr. Micue.. $5? 

Mr. Srewarr. The plates, themselves, yes. Now, a percentage of 
that comes back for road purposes. It is earmarked, and it cannot be 
used other than for road purposes. It wouldn’t help us in another 
department of the city. 

Other than that, the sales tax, Utah sales tax, was instituted in the 
depression, and was primarily set up for the help of those who were 
welfare recipients. It was designed for that and set up for that 
purpose. But, of course, it is a lucrative tax, and, as the revenue 
grew, they dipped into it. The schools now are having their eyes on 
a 14-cent sales tax. The State school association. 

Mr. Micuert. Do you suspect, maybe, that had some influence on 
the State legislators? 

Mr. Srewarr. Of course, they didn’t back us up any. But I am 
positive they have an idea they are going to get into this. The State 
seemingly is jealous in Jeet to that sales tax as a source of revenue, 
not to be interfered with by the cities. That is the only conclusion 
I can come to, because I was told before we—well, early at the meeting 
of our legislature, that it would not be opposed by the administration, 
but apparently there is a difference between not being opposed and 
not being supported. Perhaps there was no direct opposition, but 
there was also no support for it, so we lost it entirely. I concluded, 
that, from the State standpoint, they wanted to reserve that for State 
purposes and not let us get into it. 

Mr. Micuev. I might say in Tllinois we have a 21% percent tax with 
local communities being given the o ption of picking up an additional 
half a nent on their own to make it a full 3 cents, 

Mr. Srewarr. That sort of a law would help us greatly, even if we 
had to carry the load. By that IT mean, not only the county, but the 
city, itself, we would be willing to do it because we are desperate. We 
have facilities that have to be rebuilt, and it takes money to do it; 
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even if we develop a small bonding program, and amortize it, we still 
have got to have a base with which to get the money to amortize the 
program. 

Mr. Founvarn. Mr. Mayor, I take it that you subscribe to the view 
that where you do not have responsible State government which 
recognizes the needs of its people, and where State government fails 
for one reason or another to meet those needs, that it is the responsi- 
bility of the other States of the Union, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, to render assistance. 

Mr. Stewarr. Well, to state it perhaps just a little differently: I 
think that there are times when certain communities, due to perhaps 
distribution of economy, would justify the Government in stepping in 
to help where otherwise it wouldn’t be needed. Or in other words, 
may I illustrate it this way: 

Going back to our own community, and bringing it from a Federal 
level down to a county level, Salt Lake City is not only the largest 
city of Utah but, as Denver is to Colorado, it is a focal point, it is ; the 
hub of everything. In Salt Lake County we have a general hospital. 
The Denver City and County are consolidated, so they are different in 
this respect. 

Our county government functions as a county government. Salt 
Lake City is a portion of that area under the ¢ ounty government. 

Now, we have in the county a general hospital that is financed by 
taxes from both city and county, every community, every individual 
in the county. Now, in the process of that general hospit: al, people 
who are unable to care for themselves are treated there in connection 
with the welfare program. We have cities outside of—and counties— 
in outlying districts who develop, a person who is ill, perhaps, with 
some unknown disease, with something that has stricken him, they 
send him into Salt Lake County Hospital because they haven’t facili- 
ties. We have every facility available in the medical research pro- 
fession. They send them in. They are not supposed to do it, but 
when those people come, they don’t keep a person at the door dying, 

saying, “Your county won’t guarantee paying for you, so we won't 
take you in.” Wetake them in. 

I was Salt Lake County commissioner, and that is why I know 
about this. We have to pay the bills for so many people out in the 
rural districts. Had we not had the hospital there, those individuals 
would have died, because it was the only place where they could get 
complete and detailed care. 

Applying that same principle to our Nation, or to a larger unit of 
government, I think there are times when we should pool our facili- 
ties to the end that the community that has nothing shares federally, 
on a Federal basis, with the community that has, and perhaps that is 
the only way it could be handled, and particularly in view of the fact 
that our State government seemingly is very unsympathetic with our 
municipal problems in a large community, it is about the only source 
to which we can go. 

In other words, I think there should be worked out in this Nation 
a new program. It might involve changing State setups or State 
constitutions, to recognize that today we are living in urban communi- 
ties and a new problem has come into being, and therefore our State 
setup should fit our community problem, and then perhaps we would 
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not have to lean on the Federal Government in these cases. But there 
will of necessity have to be some kind of a revision. 

We have in Salt Lake County, Salt Lake City, which pays for at 
least $1 million worth of speci: al services in Salt Lake County, plus 

caring for its own. That is an inequity that has grown up from 
urbanization. 

As I pointed out, immediately adjoining Salt Lake City we have 
a community of 100, 000 people, as thickly populated as our city, and 
just beyond that another fifty or seventy-five thousand, nearly as 
thickly populated. 

Salt Lake City pays a county tax, and under that county tax gar- 
bage service, health service, many things, are furnished, so that Salt 
Lake C ity not only pays its own way, ‘but it also pays 40 percent of 
the cost of special services. I don’t mean governmental functions, I 
mean these things that I have enumerated. We do that. 

Now, that is one of the problems that hurts the city. Why should 
the man who lives over the city line in the city carry his own load, plus 
40 percent of the other man’s load of services that are given him 
through the county, and at the expense of the man in the city ? 

There is another thing that could on a national basis be given a 
good look. Maybe other communities don’t have that to the extent 
we have. But I have developed figures showing that Salt Lake City 
should receive back, to be equitable in the distribution of the load 
from the county $1 million a year of the tax that we pay, because it 
isn’t for functions of government, it is for special services. In other 
words, they are getting city facilities out in the county at the expense 
of county gover nment, and with the city bearing nearly half the load 
of the total cost. 

Mr. Fountain. Even though there may be differences of opinion 
concerning some of the grants-in-aid, I think all of us recognize that 
many of them have served a very useful purpose, as an incentive to 
local governments. 

The question that is bothering a lot of people is, How long can we 
go on with less and less responsible and representative State govern- 
ment, and more and more participation and assumption of local re- 
sponsibility by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is a very good point. I think again the fault 
lies, as we have referred to it, in the setup of the State government, 
and in its pulling away or drawing itself apart from urban com- 
munities within its own jur isdiction. 

Mr, Founrarn. For instance, a prominent political scientist, and 
he is only one of many who have suggested this, has predicted that if 
present trends, referring to the growth of the Federal Government’s 
power and influence, continue for another quarter of a century, the 
States may be left hollow shells, operating primarily as field districts 
of the Federal departments. 

Do you agree or disagree with that statement ? 

Mr. Stewart. I think that is a very good statement. 

Mr. Founrarn. He may have his time a little too near. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. But I think now is a good time to begin to do 
something about that condition. 

In my statement, I tried to bring out 

Mr. Fountatrn. I know that you did. 
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Mr. Stewart. That the people should not delegate these services, 
they shouldn’t take the jurisdiction of the community with the service 
away from the county. In other words, I tried to point out, like in 
our State road program, they assist us where we have to have assist- 
ance, where we are a large area, we are handicapped in roads, they 
assist us with money. If they put 50 men out there, and said, “Here, 
you’ve got to do this and this and this and this,” then we would be in 
danger “of the control of our local government moving over there. 
But where they make as few restrictions as possible, and those only 
standardization restrictions, that isn’t ne: irly as dangerous as it is if 
we close our eyes and just accept more Federal Government, if you 
want to put it in those terms. I agree with that. I think it is right. 
But I believe somehow, and I don’t know where to develop it, because 
the city is not looked upon favorably—I am speaking of my own 
city—steps which should be taken by the State to correct this breach. 
There seems to be a very unsympathetic relationship toward the cities 
by the States. In substance, when we ask for a sales tax, “You do the 
best you can about it. We can’t help you,” is not a logical answer. 
After all, the sovereign power is in the State. The city can’t be sover- 
eign. It just can’t be. It isa creature of the State legislature. They 

take the attitude, “Go and paddle your own canoe. We are taking in 
the money, but you paddle your own canoe.” That is a very poor at- 
titude. 

Changing the provisions of the constitution, recognizing the changes 
that are occurring, this urban thing, I think is the key to the whole 
situation. We have got to adjust our government to our urbanization 
which is occurring so rapidly, and in the process of doing that—and I 
know we have many State laws that are extremely outmoded— I mean, 
they don’t apply; they even refer to the horse-and-buggy situations, 
which don’t exist any more, some statutes must be rev amped. 

I do think that there should be a definite study of the basic relation- 
ship between the State and cities to the end that these changes in 
organization are recognized, and that the laws be adjusted to the con- 
ditions under which we live. And if we do that, then we would have 
a more favorable avenue to develop what is proposed here. 

I think we should hold the line. I don’t think we should develop 
more government programs, but I do think there are some that we 
have which can’t ver y well be eliminated. 

I am one who believes that every community should try to establish 
its own independence, as far as it can, but when we find ourselves in 
Salt Lake City with a seemingly entirely unsympathetic State legisla- 
ture and administration, as far as our problems are concerned, we are 
in a dilemma. 

Mr. Fountatn. What are your people, and particularly your mayors 
and other public officials, doing to encourage your State government 
to be more representative and more responsible ? 

Mr. Srewart. We have, in the State of Utah, a Utah State Munici- 
ne League, in which any community of any size is represented in mem- 

ership. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do they do anything other than just pay their dues 
and be nominal members ? 

Mr. Stewart. We have a constant study going on, a constant recom- 
mendation. It is a very fine organization, and it is accomplishing a 
great deal, and it, as an organization, backed us. 
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What we have got to develop, apparently, is either a reallocation 
of membership in the legislature, so that the rural areas don’t control 
to the end they can defeat the needs of cities, or else we have to de- 
velop a program through our municipalities, and I believe they are 
waking up to that fact, that if we develop in our municipal league, 
enough power and enough persuasive discussion, that our representa- 
tives will catch the true feeling of this, that we just can’t go on the 
way We are, ignoring municipalities, but that we must have State 
support or else the State is failing us. I think it is actually that 
way. 

I think we are going to have, as pointed out in the statement, a 
failure of State government if they don’t develop a better under- 
standing toward the problems of the cities. 

Mr. Founrary. In your opinion, what will be the end result? 

Mr. Srewarr. To me, it would be a terrible thing. It would rep- 
resent a collapse of the basic government of the United States. I 
think in the beginning it was intended that the Federal Government 
be an umbrella government, but that the States handle their own 
problems, as far as possible, so long as they did not do things con- 
tradictory to the constitution. The constitution was set up on the 
basis of a framework to tie them together. I think a failure of this 
sort would be a tragedy, I really do. 

Mr. Founrary. And yet more and more the Federal Government 
is doing things which the States ought to do for themselves, and 
which the States ought to do in recognition of the growing and in- 
creasingly complex problems of urban areas. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. And we in Salt Lake City, as an 
administration, and I think some of our people now, and I hope some 
of our legislators, are becoming imbued with that very thought, that 
the State government cannot ignore its large communities, and that 
it is heading toward failure if it does. And that if our people sense 
that we are living under a set of conditions which can’t be compared 
with 50 years ago, and therefore they must move up their programs 
to accommodate this urbanization. Now, it may take time. It may 
be a very difficult thing, but I think it is possible to reeducate our 
thinking. 

Mr. Founrary. Isn’t that going to have to be done at the local 
level ? 

Mr, Stewart. Yes, it has to start there. That is why in Salt Lake 
City we are endeavoring to bring wp—whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking before clubs, I try to emphasize that fact, that we 
have got to do more than just sit by and say we are sorry. We must 
get at the bottom of it, and have our people see that there is a neces- 
sity for a revamping of conditions, of bringing our State and our 
large communities closer together, eye to eye. — 

Mr. Founratn. I asked that question because, whether or not we 
agree with all of the present Federal grant-in-aid programs, the 
tendency is to ask for more help from the Federal Government. I 
think within the last 4 or 5 years there have been about how many 
programs added ? 

Mr. Gotprera. Approximately seven. 

Mr. Founrarn. About seven new programs. It seems to me that 
if this trend continues, the States may become less and less impor- 
tant as political entities and, as this political scientist said, may well 
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become hollow shells operating primarily as field districts of the 
Federal departments. 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, I think there are 2 or 3 things involved. I 
think county lines should be looked into. We have some counties— 
let’s put it in these terms—some of our counties in Utah were set up 
back in the days when transportation was extremely difficult. In 
the winter sometimes it was entirely suspended. So counties were set 
up on the basis of accessibility from the point. I think there should 
be some county consolidation, and as such, then those groups would 
begin to think on the level or in an area that or don’t now think. 
There is the attitude, “I am in the county, and I want my way no 
matter what goes on up here.” 

If you had larger counties, where people could pool their thinking, 
perhaps that might be on the right track in this thing. But I would 

say in answer to this, we ought ‘to hold the line, we ought to hold the 
line on developing new F ederal agencies—I mean that. 

I have tried to refer in my statement to some of the leading Fed- 
eral grant programs that are deep-rooted. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think all of us recognize there is a large Federal 
responsibility for such things as interstate highways, civil defense, 
and maybe airport construction. 

I have one other question I want to ask you, though it may not be 
directly pertinent to our inquiry here. 

Do you subscribe to Secretary Benson’s philosophy toward agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Founrarn. You do? 

Mr. Srewarr. I do. I think it is basically sound, on the prin- 
ciple 

Mr. Founraty. That the farmers ought to stand on their own feet, 
and not expect anything from the Government ? 

Mr. Stewart. I have done some agriculture work myself. I pres- 
ently have a piece of property in the northwest corner of Utah on 
which I raise grain, and I remember when farmers were more sturdy 
than they are today, if you want to put it in those terms. I think 
the farmer is in competition with the other businessmen, and mind 
you, I don’t want to trample him underfoot. I don’t want to see him 
fail, because agriculture is basic in this country, but I do think we 
shouldn’t encourage him to ride on the rest of the country’s shoulders, 
if that is the way of putting it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, as you say, farming is basic. It pro- 
cluces the basic necessities of life upon which the rest of the Nation are 
dependent. And yet we have millions of farmers who have no way 
of knowing what the others are going to do. 

They can’t operate like five major automobile companies can, and 
come pretty near to estimating the demand, although I think maybe 
the automobile manufacturers have overestimated the demand to some 
extent in the last few years. It seems to me that just as the Federal 
(rovernment recognizes certain needs which cannot be met locally in 
municipalities and in States, the Federal Government should rec- 
ognize that as an incentive to encouraging agriculture, and to keep 
as many people as possible productive. on the farms, it is going to 
have to give a certain amount of subsidy toward that end. 
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Mr. Stewart. Well, if it is going to require that to keep the farmer 
in business, it should be done, but the angle of it which I think is 
impractical, was the process of not trying to solve, or to help the 
farmer solve his problem, but rather just piling up and storing of 
products, to me, it seemed like it was going in a useless direction, in 
that it wasn’t solving the problem, it was piling it up. 

Now, I think this program of trying to clear these things out, and 
get back to a common working ground, and then if the farmer can’t 
sustain himself, I am perfectly willing to do my part in helping him, 
but I don’t think he should be encouraged to not farm. The one 
evil of that in my opinion was in encouraging some of them to not 
farm. We are not getting into all of the ramifications. 

Mr. Founrarn. I don’t want to get into the general subject of 
agriculture. However, Mr. Benson says there are many farmers that 
ought to get off the farm and do something else. 

Mr. Naughton, do you have a question ? 

Mr. Naveuron. Yes, I have some questions. 

Mayor Stewart, you mentioned the population of Salt Lake City 
proper is 215,000, and that there were approximately, I think you 
gave the figure of 115,000 other additional people in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr. Srewarr. There are around 200,000. There were 100,000 that 
are actually a part of the city, that are presently not in the incor- 
porated area because the administration wasn’t sympathetic to letting 
them in. They wanted to come in. 

Mr. Naveuton. So that in the Salt Lake City and its environs, 


then, there are roughly 400,000 people, or about half the population 
of the State? 


Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Navueutron. How many of those people reside in Salt Lake 
County ? 

Mr. Srewart. Practically all of them. There may be a few in 
Davis County, which adjoins Salt Lake City. The Salt Lake City 
limits go to the Davis County boundary. 

Mr. Naveuton. Are you familiar with the number of members 
of each house of the legislature in Utah ? 

Mr. Stewart. Not to be exact. 

Mr. Naveuton. About what percentage, if you know, does Salt 
Lake City and Salt Lake County have in each house of the legis- 
lature? 

Mr. Stewart. Approximately—Salt Lake County, city and county 
together, have approximately one-third. They have half the popula- 
tion, and about one-third of the representation, both in the Senate 
and in the House. It would be pretty close to those figures. 

Mr. Naveuton. You have indicated that you have not been able to 
get sufficient recognition and assistance from the State of Utah in 
meeting problems of Salt Lake City because of a lack of sympathetic 
understanding. 

How much of that do you feel is a problem of under-representa- 
tion and how much of it is due to other factors ? 

Mr. Srewart. I think it is roughly, or to speak off the cuff, I would 
say perhaps 50 percent could be attributed to each of those reasons: 
one, representation, and the other lack of understanding. 
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Mr. Naveuton. You have indicated that you have short sessions 

in the legislature, and lack of staffing, and that the mechanical pro- 
cedures under which the State legislature operates are far from ideal. 

Do you think that perhaps an increase in salaries and increase in 
the amount of staffs that are available to the legislative committees, 
and an increase in the length of sessions might help in developing 
more understanding even without any reap yortionment ? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, I think government ee more complex— 
we all know that our government today is much more involved than 
it was 50 years ago. ‘We have many departments that weren’t even 
set up then. Therefore, it requires more time to service those de- 
partments of government. So I would say that in my opinion the 
legislature, the period of its meeting, could well be extended at sens 
15 or possibly 30 days, from 60 to a maximum of 90 days, as far a 
that angle is concerned. 

We hav % in Utah, in our legislature, people who are ignorant of 
the facts. I do not mean to say they are not c: ipable of good legis- 
lation, but they meet so seldom, and particularly in the house, where 
they are there for only one session, they just become familiar with 
some processes of government, and unless they succeed themselves, 
they have to be broken in all over again, with the result that too 
many of them don’t familiarize themselves in my opinion with the 
problems that are involved in legislation. 

Mr. Navucuron. Are efforts “being made by Salt Lake City for 
better understanding of these problems through education ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. We have constantly—pra actically constantly— 
in operation a legislative council, composed of fine citizens, repre- 
sentative citizens, and some members of both the house and the sen- 
ate, who make it their business and who do this under the direction of 
the—basically under State law—to constantly explore these condi- 
tions, to hold hearings, and to try to develop better methods. 

The only criticism is they seemingly haven’t moved fast enough 
to meet the conditions. But they are constantly working on these 
general problems, as a legislative council. 

Mr. Naueuron. In instances where Salt Lake City looks to the 
State for aid in handling problems which it can’t handle by itself, 
how often do you think that the failure to get State aid is because of 
unwillingness to grant it, and how often perhaps because of an in- 
ability to grant it by the State because they simply don’t have the 

resources to provide such aid 4 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, it is my opinion, to answer it backward—I 
think, talking for example Salt Lake City, I don’t think we have 
ever asked anything of the State legislature that they didn’t have 
the resources to grant, because this last sales tax, all it required on 
their part was the permission for us to move ahead. It didn’t take 
any State resources. We were going to tax ourselves, not the other 
part of the State. So that angle of it, they had the resources to 
accomplish. 

One of the reasons, I think, we discussed the reasons for the failure, 
one being of course we had opposition from a particular group, labor, 
which I think is true throughout the country. They have taken a 
position against a sales tax, and their chief premise on this, they 
base that opposition on, is they say it is regressive, which of course 
we take the position that it isn’t. 
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But, again, the reason we are not successful in our applications to 
the legislature, it would be based—and using this as an example—it 
would be based on those two premises: (1) that we did have a segment 
that were opposed to it, and No. (2) that apparently they didn’t under- 
stand our necessity. They didn’t understand the fact, because our 
city looks nice and it is a beautiful c ity, some of these legislators either 
didn’t understand or weren’t too anxious to understand that. We try 
to keep our city well appearing, but in the process of doing that, we 
are short of police and we are short of firemen and we are short of a 
lot of things that are essential in the operation of a city. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Naveuton. It does, and you partly answered my final question, 
which is: You had mentioned that there are certain problems that 
you are unable to handle at a local level. 

I wonder if you would comment on what proportion of the cases 
your inability to handle See at a local level is because of lack of 
resources at the local level, and in what proportion it is because of lack 
of ability to utilize these resources because of restrictions which are 
placed upon you by the State of Utah? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well now, this may be a little incorrect—if I don’t 
answer your question, you ask me a further question. 

I have i ts mind some of the handicaps which the legislature places 
on us. I don’t know whether this has been brought before your 
committee. 

For example, we don’t name the particular group, but there are 
number of groups that are constantly endeavoring to get their re- 
tirement pay increased. ‘Those things—to be specific—our civic police 
and fire departments are in civil service, and their powers, the laws 
which set them up, are State laws. Now, sometimes groups get to- 
gether, get together and lobby the legislature for certain additional 
benefits. The legislature grants them. We have imposed on us—and 
we are up there trying to defend ourselves—we have imposed upon us 
at every meeting of the legislature certain monetary impositions by 
way of raising “these things. They pass the law requiring us on 
a certain date to start making additional payments, but they never 
set up a penny to accomplish that result. 

Now therein you have this predicament you are driving at. At the 
last legislature, here was Salt Lake City pleading for a sales tax, and 
they imposed additional laws upon us—I mean giving benefits to cer- 
tain groups that cost us a quarter of a million dollars, and we didn’t 
get 1 penny. 

I went out there saying, “Well, we know the legislature cost us 
$240,000 plus, because they directed us to expend this 1 money, and thev 
didn’t grant us 1 cent of reprieve, or 1 cent of revenue additional that 
would help us in doing so.’ 

Mr. Navenron. In other words, they not only do not assist you to 
handle — problems, but they create new ones for you? 

Mr. Srewarrt. That is right. 

Sometimes they handicap us. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you feel that you do have the resources available, 
that if the State legislature would allow you to do it, that you could 
tax to meet most of these problems at a local level ? 

Mr. Srewarr. We could do it very easily in my opinion. 

Mr. Naveuton. Thank you. 
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Mr. Micue.. Mr. Mayor, has the State legislature specifically 
imposed hour limitation, weekly hour. limitation on your police and 
firemen ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, they have. That is all set up under State law. 

Mr. Micuet. You don’t have an integrated fire and police system in 
Salt Lake City, do you ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. They are both under civil service. 

Mr. Micuet. But they are separate entities ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. They are separate groups, that is right. 

Mr. Micner. Has any thought been given to integrating them ? 

Mr. Srewarr. You have'a problem in this sense: The policeman 
works as you and I do; he works per day. Our police work on a 40- 
hour-week basis. 

Mr. Micnet. And your firemen do what ? 

Mr. Stewart. The very nature of the fireman’s work is such that he 
has to be on and off the job, and the fireman has to put in more hours, 
although he isn’t worked to death much of the time that he is on the 
job. Soitis difficult. 

Mr. Micue.. I just asked that because there has been quite a raging 
controversy in my home community. The State legisiature placed 
such rigid limitations on the local communities, that ‘integration was 
considered as the only way they could, without any additional sources 
of revenue, do whatever was necessary to bring about greater efficiency 
and economy. When there is a holocaust, or a fire, the policemen also 

can fill in, or vice versa; and it is something that some local commu- 
nities are giving thought and consideration to. 

Mr. Srewarr. WwW ell, it would be my opinion that to maintain the 
highest efficiency in fire prevention, and the highest efficiency in police 
work, that they be not too closely integrated. They are both life- 
savers, they are the ones who guard you while you sleep, but due to the 
fact that there is a difference in the type of w vork they do, and in the 
basic availability of them, I would think, in our city, they parallel each 
other, but I don’t see an integration of them as the answer. Present ly 
I believe they do more efficient work as separate units. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotppera. Mr. Stewart, i in addition to the sales tax which you 
have mentioned, has your city sought permission to levy any other 
taxes which have been denied you by | the State legislature? 

Mr. Srewarr. No; I believe not. We could, with the sales tax, 
accomplish all that is essential. Of course, a city’ s planning program 
can go on and on and on, if you let it. But I think with a sales tax, 
that Salt Lake City could take care of our needs for at least the next 
foreseeable 5 years or possibly 10 without any additional tax. 

Mr. Gouprerc. Do you have constitutional or statutory limitations 
on your taxation of property ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Are you referring to a mill levy tax? 

Mr. Gouprera. Yes. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. And we have been up for some years to the 
limit of that ? 

Mr. Gotprera. For the foreseeable future, the sales tax would 
appear to be your only salvation ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, it would solve our problem. We have esti- 
mated that a 1-cent sales tax would accommodate our requirements 
for some years to come. 
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Now, of course, if there is a great wave of inflation or something 
which would change the whole picture, no one can anticipate that, and 
we should try to hold that inflation down too in all of our programs, 
but other than that factor, I think we could pretty well get along 
with a sales tax. 

Mr. Goupsere. One final question : 

Does your city feel that it gets a fair share of the Federal highway 
grants that are made to the State of Utah ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Well, it is my feeling—again, the State road com- 
mission is the administering body in the expenditure of those Federal 
funds, that they have been, particularly the present commission, very 
fair with Salt Lake City in the administration of that fund. So I 
wouldn’t criticize it at the present. They have built some very good 
highways in Salt Lake City. We just completed one, a new express- 
way, that has greatly or will greatly, when it is completed—and a leg 
of it is completed—facilitate more traffic movement, and they have 
been very cooperative with us. I wouldn’t criticize them. They have 
done very well. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Thank you. 

Mr. Founraty. I might say, Mr. Mayor, your city is in much better 
shape than the Federal Government, comparatively speaking, with a 
million-dollar indebtedness. The Federal Government owes $275 bil- 
lion, which, according to the latest figures I have been able to get, is 
about $42 billion more than the indebtedness of all of the other nations 
in the world put together. 

I thank you very much for coming. You have made an excellent 
statement, and you have splendidly presented the viewpoint of your 
city. 

Mr. Srewartr. Thank you. If I have been able to say anything here 
that will be of benefit in solving this problem I will consider my time 
very well spent. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Srewart. And, again, might I reiterate, I think we should 
hold the line on introducing new avenues of appropriations of 
Federal aid. I think we should do that. I have tried to adhere to 
what we have now, and make the best of it rather than increasing it. 

I admire you gentlemen for trying to get the basic information 
so we can control it, or at least hold it where it is. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much. 

You are Mr. George V. Kelly. What is your position, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketriy. I am administrative assistant to Mayor Nicholson. 

Mr. Fountain. We would be very glad to hear from you at this 
time. 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE V. KELLY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO MAYOR NICHOLSON OF DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, and other public officials. 

I would like to apologize for the weather, it is unbecoming of the 
capital city of Colorado. 

In presenting this summary of the testimony in behalf of the city 
and county of Denver, I would like to emphasize that you are today 
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assembled in a unique unit—or units—of government. In addition 
to being a single city and county with coterminous boundaries, 
Denver also is a single school district, a judicial district, a single 
district for State assembly purposes, and a single congressional dis- 
trict. I emphasize these points because I think they should receive 
very serious consideration from you in arriving at the recommenda- 
tions that will necessarily result from this and “other hearings of this 
type. 

The city and county of Denver is in basic agreement with the 
recommendations and major statements of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations as published at the request of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations. There are, however, specific recommenda- 
tions and statements with which we disagree 

These areas of disagreement are presented 1 in detail in the written 
testimony presented to the subcommittee by various department and 
agency heads of Denver city government. I would like, however, 
to summarize briefly these major areas of disagreement, and to dis- 
cuss briefly other minor areas which will not be presented in written 
testimony. 

First, specifically in the area of public health, but to varying 
degrees in several other areas, the general policy and practice of 
the Federal Government in distributing grants-in-aid needs modifica- 
tion, in our opinion. Many grants are not used directly by the 
States but, rather, are redistributed by the State to its local com- 
munities. Generally speaking, the amount of funds made available 
to any State is dependent upon the needs and the activities of the 
local communities. Frequently, however, the distribution of funds 
within the State is not made according to the same formula that 
is used by the State to obtain the money from the Federal Govern- 
ment. In short, the activities of the city and county of Denver in a 
given area are the basis on which the State of Colorado receives a 
specific amount in the form of a Federal grant-in-aid. The city and 
county of Denver, however, will receive from the State of Colorado 
far less than its proportionate share of the total grant received by 
the State. 

It is not our contention that Denver should receive its share on 
a strict population basis. However, we feel that the formula for 
distribution should consider population as one of its factors. In some 
areas, including public health, we are not aware of the existence 
of any formula for State distribution. Consequently, funds are 
seemingly distributed on a basis that discriminates against Denver. 
In the case of distribution of public health funds we are not able to 
discern any pattern. 

We believe that a formula for the distribution of Federal funds 
should be established. The elements of such a formula would include: 

1. Population; 

2. Some acceptable measure of income; 

3. The extent of the specific problem as far as this can be de- 
termined ; 

4. The degree of participation in the program ; and 

5. A ratio of or ganized and unorganized areas. 


22065—59—pt. 3—-——-9 
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We suggest that consideration be given to a plan that would 
authorize major governmental jurisdictions, such as Denver, to deal 
directly with the Federal Government insofar as receiving Federal 
grants is concerned. In many instances here in Colorado, and pre- 
sumably in other States, the activities of one major city or county 
constitute one-half or more of the entire State activities in a given 
program area. Allowing such a city or county to deal directly 
with the Federal Government would provide for more immediate 
consideration of those problems existing in the major communities, 
but unknown by the less populated areas of the State. We definitely 
favor the latter proposal which would allow the major cities to deal 
directly with the Federal Government. 

Specifically, in the area of public health we request permission 
to ask for consultative sessions directly through the regional office 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, without 
going through the State health department. We feel obligated to 
advise the State of these requests, but we have found that this “chain 
of command” delays our receiving the consultation that we request. 

In the area of civil defense, and its related grants in aid, we feel 
that the Federal Government has not assumed its proper share of 
responsibility. In our opinion, civil defense is primarily, but not 
entirely, a national responsibility. The responsibility to protect our 
Nation from a foreign enemy is recognized as a Federal one. We feel, 
therefore, that the protection of our population from the result of 
enemy action likewise is a Federal responsibility, and that more Fed- 
eral funds should be channeled in the civil defense activity. We real- 
ize, of course, that the Federal Government cannot, and should not, 
assume full responsibility for civil defense. The very character of 
the program requires both individual and community cooperation, if 
it is to be successful. We do, however, believe that more Federal 
assistance should be made available. 

We feel, in general, that many programs in which the Federal 
Government participates are made less effective by the degree of 
Federal control exercised. We realize that controls are necessary and 
desirable. We are reluctant, however, to see these controls, and the 
paperwork which they inevitably bring about, grow so mountainous 
that they infringe upon the effectiveness of the programs, themselves. 
The natural result of these increasing controls is a belief on the part 
of local jurisdictions that the Federal Government has little con- 
fidence in the ability and the integrity of local administrators. <A 
lessening of controls in many areas would, we believe, result in more 
effective programs. 

We believe that certain modifications at the Federal level in welfare 
law are essential to curtail the ever-increasing welfare load and to 
relieve the burden which is being placed on the urban communities. 
These include: 

1. A Federal program for reimbursing the cost of training mothers 
of dependent children for partial entry into the labor market at the 
time the youngest child reaches school age ; 

2. Encouragement for welfare recipients toward self-help, by allow- 
ing them to retain a portion of their earnings from employment ; 

3. Direct payments to restaurants and hotels in behalf of welfare 
clients who cannot handle the monthly money payment they receive 
in such a way as to provide for their own needs; 
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4. Broadening aid-to-dependent-children eligibility to cover fathers 
who are able to work but whose productivity is so low that their fami- 
lies must resort to an ADC grant in order to meet minimum levels of 
subsistence. Because ADC cannot be paid when the father is in the 
home, either a technical or a real desertion on the part of the father 
becomes a necessity in order for the family to be eligible. 

>. Assistance by the Federal Government in the general relief pro- 
ram, which is a catchall for all sick and unemployed who come to 
Er cities hoping to solve their problems. If they fail to find employ- 
ment, the only answer is general relief, which is a full county responsi- 
bility. And, again, I would like to emphasize that Denver is a city 
and county, w hich makes our general assistance problem one borne 
entirely by the taxpayers of “Denv er, with no State or Federal 
assistance. 

We would like to see changes in the area of public assistance consist- 
ent with the earlier recommendation in the area of public health, 
namely, that the large urban centers of population be showee to deal 
directly with the Federal Government. Such a policy change would 
eliminate many problems which exist between a State department of 
public welfare and the counties which the department serves. This 
direct dealing of the county with the Federal Government would be 
only in the area of rules and regulations and would not, of course, 
affect State financial participation in the local program. If Colorado 
is representative of other States, the problem which we experience is 
prevalent throughout our country. That problem basically stems 
from the fact that State departments of welfare, being somewhat 
representative * the entire State, including a portion ‘of members 
from the rural, less densely populated sections. These rural repre- 
sentatives find it difficult to understand the problems of the large 
urban areas. Examples of these problems include salary scales, the 
cost of various types of care, such as convalescent homes and nursing 
homes, and the general concept of rehabilitation programs. The 
salaries of clerical help, for example, in small, thinly populated areas, 
are generally lower than in large cities. 

Another problem which would, we believe, be eliminated were the 
large urban area allowed to deal directly with the Federal Govern- 
ment is that which exists because of the failure of the State Board of 
Welfare to allow counties to take advantage of all provisions of the 
Federal law. Until recently State welfare acts eliminated from the 
definition of assistance the term “or medical care in behalf of”. In 
other words, while the Federal act provided that medical care be in- 
cluded in the definition of assistance, the State act eliminated this 
provision and placed the entire burden for medical care upon the 
county, through the general assistance program. 

The Federal law allows the establishment of presumptive eligibility. 
Here in Colorado, however, counties are not allowed to include poten- 
tially eligible persons on a categorical program until their eligibility 
is definitely established. Federal interpretation of the law in the area 
of welfare allows budget adjustments to be made retroactive for a 
period of 90 days. State regulations, however, prohibit this. 

It is our opinion that, if large centers of population could deal di- 
rectly with the Federal Government, insofar as rules and regulations 
are concerned, these major pr oblem areas would be lessened or 
eliminated. 
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The Federal Government has recognized that problems of water 
pollution, sewage-plant construction, and stream purification are na- 
tional in scope. Under Federal law, grants for sewage disposal and 
treatment plans are allowed to municipalities to the extent of 30 per- 
cent of the cost of construction, or $250,000, whichever is less. Al- 
though these grants are a move in the right direction, we believe that 
the $250,000 minimum has to be removed in order to aid larger cities 
faced with problems of stream pollution. 

Large cities are presently unable to meet the financial responsibili- 
ties running into the tens of millions of dollars for proper control of 
stream pollution. Again, in this area we would like to emphasize, as 
we have before, that the program could be expedited if large cities 
were able to deal directly with one Federal agency which is responsi- 
ble for granting the funds to assist in solving the problem. 

One further point: We would like to see the Federal Government, 
the State governments, and the local jurisdictions cooperate in all 
areas to make the burden lighter upon each. The State of Colorado 
withholds Federal income tax from the salary of State employees. 
The city and county of Denver withholds both State and Federal 
income tax from the salary of municipal employees. We feel that a 
greater spirit of cooperation will exist when the two higher levels 
of government agree to withhold income tax due the city and county 
of Denver at such time as a municipal income tax becomes a reality. 
We understand that a bill will be considered in the next session of 
Congress to provide that the Federal Government withhold State and 
local income tax from Government employees’ salaries. We strongly 
urge favorable consideration of this proposal. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Key. If you have any specific questions, we have our various 
department heads here with prepared statements which they will be 
willing to file with you or present, as you see fit, and they will be able 
to answer any specific questions on their programs. 

Mr. Founrarn. You feel, I assume from your statement, that, in 
these cases where grants are not used directly by the States, but are 
redistributed by the State to its local communities, you should be able 
to go directly to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Keury. At least as far as large areas like Denver are concerned. 

Mr. Fountarn. You say large areas. Where would you draw the 
line? How would you determine what cities could deal directly with 
the Federal Government and those which could not ? 

Mr. Keir. Well, I think we stated in here where 50 percent or 
more of the activities in which a municipality participates—let me 
rephrase the answer: As far as Denver is concerned, the Denver area 
represents approximately 50 percent of the population of Colorado. 
In many areas, the city of Denver’s participation in Federal programs 
is more than 50 percent of the State’s. So, in effect, what is happen- 
ing is that the Federal Government allocates the money to the city— 
rather, to the State—and better than 50 percent of it is then passed 
on to us by the State government, passed on to the city of Denver. 
In cases like that we feel it would expedite matters considerably if 
Denver could deal directly with the Federal agency involved. 

Mr. Fountain. You state that a formula for the distribution of 
Federal funds should be established. Should that formula, in your 
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opinion, be established by the Federal Government or by the State 
government ? 

Mr. Kerry. Mr. Fountain, I can’t answer that. I would think the 
source of the funds would be the place where the establishment should 
be made, which is the Federal Government. 

Mr. Founrarn. You also prefer not having to go through your 
State health department. Why is that? 

Mr. Ketty. I have Dr. Florio, who is our manager of health and 
hospitals, here. I would like to have him answer that. 

Mr. Fountarn. I wonder if you could come down, Dr. Florio, and 
answer that question for us. You might identify yourself for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LLOYD FLORIO, MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HOSPITALS, CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, COLO. 


Dr. Frorto. I am Dr. Lloyd Florio, manager of health and 
hospitals. 

The reasons that we prefer to go directly is that, first of all, the 
State very frequently thinks that they can give the consultation, and, 
if we had wanted a consultation from them in the first place, we 
would have asked them for it. 

The people at the Federal level, by and large, because of the large 
interests they represent, are much more experienced, and we would 
like to have the advantage of their consultation. Besides, it does 
hold things up, by the time the State health department gets this, 
looks it over, even if they are willing to have us see the Federal folks, 
by the time they pass it on, so we feel there is a great deal of time 
lost. 

We feel our department is large enough, is larger than the State 
health department; that we have people of very great competence in 
our own right. We, therefore, prefer to ask for consultation with 
people that have had much more experience than those in the State. 

r. Founrarn. When you say “consultation,” do you mean primarily 
in connection with rules and regulations ? 

Dr. Frorto. All types of problems—yes; rules and regulations; 
how a certain program should be set up; what things we should stress; 
what have been the errors others have made so we might avoid them; 
what lessons have others learned, so that we may not make the same 
errors, so that we can profit by the experience of others. It is not 
necessarily rules and regulations, although this would be a part of it. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotppere. Doctor, do you have direct access now to Federal 
personnel on medical questions ? 

Dr. Frorio. I suppose we have, but it isn’t considered proper. 

Mr. Gotpeere. I see. 

Dr. Frorto. We talk to each other, but if we really—if, really, 
anything has to be done officially, they are very careful and meticu- 
lous about this; they say we have talked to you, but you really have 
got to go through and talk to the State folks. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel that the appropriate Federal agency 
should determine the amount of funds the local department gets, 
rather than the State? 
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Dr. Frorto. Yes. I have a statement, a brief statement for the 
committee, and I will cover that point. We prefer this, although, 
if this does not seem possible, we would like to see a formula set up 
for the distribution of these funds. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a State health director ? 

Dr. Fiorro. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Fountain. Is he appointed or elected ? 

Dr. Fiorto. He is appointed. 

Mr. Fountarn. By the Governor? 

Dr. Fuorto. This is a civil-service appointment. It is a 10-year 

am I think he testified before this committee yesterday; Dr. 

oy Cleere. 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. Go ahead, Mr. Naughton, while I am reading 
the statement. 

Mr. Naucuron. Mr. Kelly, and possibly, also, Dr. Florio, you have 
indicated that you would like to have the distribution formula for 
grant-in-aid funds within the State set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than by the State government. I assume that you are 
probably not completely satisfied with the manner in which those 
funds are now being distributed within the State; is that correct? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is what our statement says, Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naueuton. Yes. Have you asked the State to change its dis- 
tribution formula to make it more in accord with the wishes of the 
city of Denver, and, if so, what reaction have you received from those 
requests ? 

Dr. Fiorto. I can speak for public health. Yes; we are up there, 
perhaps monthly, asking for reconsideration of one kind or another. 
Usually, financial. And the answer that we get is that there isn’t 
enough money, that Denver is a very wealthy community, and we 
really shouldn’t come up there with our hands out. They don’t say 
that in so many words, but this boils down their statement to, I think, 
what they actually mean, and in my own statement I point out that 
we spend one-half of all the health money in the State of Colorado, 
our health department, and this includes the Denver General Hos- 
pital, which we also manage. We represent one-third of the popula- 
tion, and we only receive one-tenth of the funds that are allocated by 
the State health department in local jurisdictions. 

On top of that, it is my opinion the State health department keeps 
an inordinate share of the Federal funds allocated to it simply be- 
cause the State legislature refuses to support us in proper fashion. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Goxppserc. Dr. Florio, I imagine you have contact with col- 
leagues who are directors of health departments in other large cities. 
Have you found any indication that other cities have a similar 
problem ? 

Dr. Fiorito. I would say that, with the exception of the percentages, 
the problem is identical. I haven’t heard anything to the contrary. 

Mr. Gorppere. I ask the question because, while we have had testi- 
mony from mayors of many large cities, they have not had, in most 
instances, their department people with them, and we have heard no 
complaint about their treatment at the hands of the State health de- 
partments. Your testimony is unique in this connection. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is the attitude of the medical profession 
toward your State and local health departments ? 
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Dr. Frorro. . This is a very difficult thing to assess. Anything gov- 
ernmental that has to do with medicine, the doctors are always very 
suspicious of socialized medicine, but I would say, over a long period 
of time, gradually they have, the profession has, become less sus- 

icious and more interested and given us increasingly greater support 
in our health activities. That is a general thing. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have a question ? 

Mr. Navueuton. Yes; I have a couple more. 

Dr. Florio, you have indicated you have not been able to get the 
changes you want or the recognition you wanted from the State of 
Colorado for the apportionment of these medical funds. To what 
underlying causes would you attribute this lack of ability to gain 
recognition from the State of your problems? 

Dr. Frorto. I think, fundamentally, the feeling that, compared to 
everybody else, we are relatively well off. I think, further, that, in 
an attempt to bolster and initiate the organization of other health de- 
partments in the State, which is very commendable, where they would 
threaten to not start a department or actually withdraw from a depart- 
ment, as has happened in a few cases, under the force of such threats 
the State, perhaps, has felt obligated to support them rather than 
support us because we have never threatened to do such a thing, nor, 
as far as I am aware, would we do it. 

Mr. Naveuton. If the State government or the Federal Government 
were to cause a redistribution of these funds, thereby taking money 
from other areas of the State and giving it to the city of Denver, is it 
possible that health services in those localities which may already be 
inferior to those rendered by the city of Denver would be reduced still 
further ? 

Dr. Fiorto. Yes; I think so. This isa possibility. But it depends 
on whether you want to do this in a fair and equitable manner, be- 
cause some other community will bludgeon the State health depart- 
ment; I think that the State should refuse to be bludgeoned. 

There is one community, as my statement will show, that is wealth- 
ier than Denver, that receives five times the assistance, Pe capita, 
that Denver does. Now, if they were deprived of some of this State 
aid, and wanted to cut down their health department as a consequence, 
I say that they should be allowed to suffer the consequences. 

Mr. Navecuton. Would you favor, then, taking away funds only 
from those communities which do have sufficient resources and are in 
a class with Denver in their ability to handle the problems at a local 
level ? 

Dr. Frorto. I would say this: The poorest community ought to get 
the most funds per capita. The wealthiest community ought to get the 
least. There ought to be other things—let me get my statement. 

Mr. Founratn. You may summarize that, if you wish. 

Mr. Krtry. I wonder if I could be excused. I was supposed to 
have a speaking engagement at about 1:15. If you have any specific 
questions, these gentlemen will be able to handle them very well. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ketxy. Thank you. 

Dr. Fiorro. Mr. Chairman, this is the statement 

Mr. Founratn. Your statement will become a part of the record. 
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(The statement of Dr. Lloyd Florio is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Lioyp FLor1i0o, MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HospiTats, Crry AND CouNtTy oF DENVER, CoLo. 


My name is Lloyd Florio. I am a doctor of medicine with training in public 
health. For the past 514 years, I have been manager (director) of health and 
hospitals for the city of Denver. 

The department of health and hospitals is unique in that it encompasses health 
activities, operates the Denver General Hospital, and carries out the coroner’s 
functions for the city. A board of health and hospitals is the policy-forming body. 
This statement has board sanction. 

The board of health and hospitals feels that the principle of Federal grants is 
generally contrary to the philosophy of most of the members of the board. 
Certainly, as far as Denver is concerned, the amounts we receive are such a 
pittance that we could manage as well without them. If the Federal tax struc- 
ture were not such as to preempt the lion’s share of the taxes collected by govern- 
mental agencies in general, Denver could, through increases in its own tax 
collection, insure a higher level of public health and medical care than is now 
possible through its present tax collections plus the insignificant sums it receives 
from Federal and State sources. 

The board believes, basically, that to raise and expend tax funds through the 
governmental jurisdiction closest to the people is the best and most economical 
solution to governmental problems. However, the board realizes that, as long as 
Colorado and Denver taxpayers are required to support the Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, there will be strong local insistence that the city of Denver receive its 
allocated share of any Federal distribution. 

The board of health and hospitals recognizes that certain special situations 
may necessitate Federal monetary participation, such as research, and even, 
perhaps, general public-health programs for those States at the bottom of the 
economic scale, in order to set a floor on services generally available to the citizens 
of the United States. 

The board of health and hospitals has expressed interest in further refinement 
of the basic question raised by various studies of Federal grants-in-aid as to 
whether or not programs which were established for the sole purpose of stimu- 
lating local responsibility in a given field have, in fact, become permanent Federal 
finance programs. A further question is whether or not some State and local 
governments have reacted exactly opposite to the Federal purpose in actually 
leaning on the Federal program rather than assuming their rightful local respon- 
sibilities. If the latter supposition is true, then the Federal programs may tend 
to weaken local government rather than strengthen it. 

The board is realistic enough to appreciate that it has not taken the popular 
position and that, as a practical matter, Federal grants will probably continue. 
If this turns out to be the case, then the Denver Department of Health and 
Hospitals would like to receive a fair share of the money being disbursed by the 
Federal Government. 

We would like to see the State legislature be more aggressive in the promotion 
of health. We do not criticize the leadership of the State health department. 
Rather, it seems to be an apparent lack of appreciation on the part of the legis- 
lature, which overrepresents the rural areas and underrepresents the urban 
areas, of the many problems such as rehabilitation, urban renewal, slum clear- 
ance, etc., that plague the centers of population. 

The State health department has been forced to depend inordinately on Federal 
grants to support its own programs; consequently, not nearly enough of these 
Federal grants have filtered down to local jurisdictions. 

With 2 or 3 specific exceptions, practically all of the money given to local health 
departments in Colorado comes from Federal sources. Some of these Federal 
funds are obtained by the State on the basis of matching moneys for programs 
that already exist. Frequently, Denver activities are used to obtain such 
matching funds. All too often, Denver is given little or none of the money 
obtained in this way. It is not our contention that Denver’s fair share should 
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be determined solely on a population basis, since several elements should go into 
a formula to determine the local community’s share. No formula exists, and 
these funds are distributed by Colorado on a basis that definitely discriminates 
against Denver. Appended is a tabulation issued by the Colorado State Health 
Department showing the allotment of funds to various local health departments. 
We are not able to observe any pattern in this allocation, except that Denver, 
which represents roughly one-third of the population, spends one-half of the 
combined total local health department budgets (excluding the Denver General 
Hospital budget), receives only one-tenth of the sum allocated to local health 
jurisdictions. It should be noted that the wealthiest community in the State on 
a per capita basis receives nearly five times as much as does Denver per capita. 
We believe that a formula should determine the distribution of Federal and State 
funds. The elements of such a formula would include— 

(1) Population. 

(2) Spendable wealth per capita or other acceptable measure of income. 

(3) The extent of the public-health problems as determined statistically. 

(4) Amount of participation in the program by local governmental bodies. 

(5) Ratio of areas having an organized health department to those unor- 

ganized (the State should keep some money to render limited direct service 
to the unorganized areas). 

We see two possible solutions to this problem of equitable distribution of funds. 
We have a preference for the first. 

We suggest that the larger jurisdictions, such as Denver, deal directly with the 
Federal Government insofar as receiving Federal grants are concerned. This 
would do away with the discrimination which we feel exists in the distribution 
of such funds. There is ample precedent for such direct allocations and direct 
dealing of the Federal Government with local communities, as, for example, pub- 
lic housing, urban redevelopment, airport assistance, ete. 

The second alternative, and the one we would accept as less desirable, is to 
insist that Colorado have a definitely equitable formula, acceptable to the Federal 
Government, for the distribution of Federal money, and, further, that the Govern- 
ment assure itself by audit that this formula is followed in the distribution of the 
funds allocated to local health departments. 

The department of health and hospitals appreciates this opportunity to appear 
before the committee. While there are other problems that could be discussed 
with profit, the one presented here is of overriding importance. 
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Dr. Frorto. Much of this has already been covered. I would like 
to reemphasize the things that Mr. Kelly has said; that it seems to 
me that a local community has to show good intention, and that is 
why the formula as proposed by Mr. Kelly, and practically the 
identical one—in fact, I think he lifted it from my statement— 
takes into consideration all of these things—the popiehddiais, the ex- 
pendable wealth, the extent of the public-health problem. If some 
community has some particularly serious problem, I think this 
deserves and should receive special consideration. 

The amount of participation in the program by the local unit, the 
local government. If they really recognize it is a problem, they 
should be willing to spend something in helping to solve it, and not 
receive all or a large part of their assistance from the State. 

And, finally, the ratio of organized and unorganized areas. Colo- 
rado is a sparsely populated State, relatively. Roughly, three- 
quarters of the people are under local health jurisdiction. So, the 
State health department has an obligation to give at least some direct 
service to these areas that are unorganized, so sparsely populated, 
many of them, that they cannot properly, at least as a small unit, 
give good health service. 

I recognize that it is unfair for Denver to ask for a fair share on 
opulation only. But I think that we ought to be insistent that the 
ocal communities face up to their problem on the basis of their 

ability, and the points that are suggested for the formula, I think, 
recognize that principle. 

Mr. Naventon. In other words, you think there are a number of 
factors that should be considered in allocating these funds, and you 
feel there is an additional] factor in there now, which is an arbitrary 
penalization of the city of Denver just because it happens to be 
the city of Denver, which you would like to have taken out? 

Dr. Frorro. Yes. If you will look at the chart on the last page. 
This is a chart issued by the State health department; not one made 
up by us. I don’t know whether these figures are completely correct, 
but I will accept them as correct. You see that we are the second 
from the bottom there. We receive 4 cents per capita. And you can 
see the range of the per capita grants to the other organized depart- 
ments. You can see that it constitutes 114 percent of our total 
budget. This is so small an amount that, as a matter of fact, if we 
were deprived of it we would suffer very little. 
~ Mr. Fountrarn. Dr. Goldberg has a question along that line. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Doctor, does that 114 percent represent the con- 
tribution to your operating budget from State revenue sources, or 
does it include the Federal funds, as well? 

Dr. Frorto. This is a contribution from all sources, whether they 
be State or Federal. 

Now there are 2 exceptions that are not included in this, 2 very 
recent programs. As a matter of fact, practically all the money 
distributed is Federal money in this State. The exceptions are these, 
that I can think of. Perhaps there are some smaller ones. This 
last session of the legislature appropriated some money, a little 
over $200,000, beginning this. July 1 last, to pick up the polio-im- 
munization program that the Federal Government had dropped. 
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And the other, we have not started to receive this yet, and it ir 
not included in here, which is a mental health program money for 
that purpose. We are going to be given $17,000 a year, as our 
understanding of it, whereas the total State and Federal appropri- 
ations for this purpose are approximately $250,000. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do I understand correctly that the city and county 
of Denver provides 9814 percent of its public health budget from 
its own tax sources ? 

Dr. Fiorito. That is correct. 

Mr. Founratrn. Is there presently a State statutory formula for 
the distribution of health funds? 

Dr. Fiorto. No; we have urged the State to adopt a formula, be- 
cause, as I say, we felt we had been treated unfairly, but there is no 
formula. One gets the impression, although I am sure it is not so, 
that this is done by whim; actually, what happens is that, because 
we are trying to do a good job, because we are willing to exhort our 
mayor and city council—and they do not need much exhortation, 
because they want Denver to be healthy—they are willing to con- 
tribute as liberally as possible, but other communities are not, so we 
are penalized as a consequence. 

r. Fountarn. Does your State department of health have the 
discretionary authority to determine what percentage goes to a certain 
area ? 

Dr. Fiorito. Yes, they do. At least I can’t answer the question 
legally, but let us say whether they have it or not they exercise it. 

Mr. Fountatn. You say you have attempted to get the State 
legislature to adopt this formula ? 

Dr. Fuiorto. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. You have not? 

Dr. Frorto. We have attempted to get the State health department 
to come up with a formula in which those things would be elements. 

Mr. Founratn. But you haven’t attempted to get the legislature 
to pass appropriate legislation making mandatory the adoption of 
such a formula? 

Dr. Fiorto. No, we have not. 

Mr. Goxpserc. Does your million dollar-plus budget include the 
operating expenses of any hospitals? 

Dr. Frorto. No, it does not. Our total budget for health and 
hospitals is a little over 414 million. You see, the allocation, if you 
will notice, the allocation here for health is $1,073,000. This does 
not include the coroner’s office, it does not include the Denver Gen- 
eral Hospital, because we are a unique organization in that we give 
medical care, we give health service, and we are also the coroner 
for the city of Denver. Really, it is a medical examiner’s system, 
called the coroner’s system by State law. We have not participated 
in Hill-Burton funds. 

I notice the question was asked of the mayor. The city of Denver, 
for all practical purposes, has not participated in Hill-Burton funds. 

Two hospitals have received very small amounts. We are led to 
believe that when we find matching money, which as the mayor indi- 
cated is dependent now on the passage of the income tax, that the State 
perhaps will help us. But we also have been led to believe very clearly 
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that we will receive a sum of very much less than the maximum that 
would be permitted in the way of assistance under the Hill-Burton 
law, although there is no definite decision that has been made. I must 
say this in “all fairness. 

‘Mr. Fountain. Mr. Mic hel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Micuet. No. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton? 

Mr. Naueutron. Doctor, you indicated that you have at times re- 
quested consultations with the Federal public health authorities for the 
purpose of obtaining technical advice and procedural advice, where 
no funds are involved. 

Dr. Frorto. That is correct. 

Mr. Naveuron. In order to do that you have to obtain the consent 
of the State health department? 

Dr. Frorto. That is correct. 

Mr. Navucuton. Has that consent sometimes been refused, even 
though no funds were involved ? 

Dr. Frorro. No, it has not been refused, but it has been given slowly 
and with reluctance, and after you ask them 3 or 4 times what is 
holding it up, and why can’t we ets it, and things of that sort. 

No, it has not been refused, it has just been made inconvenient. 

Mr. Navauron. I note, Doctor, in Mr. Kelly’s statement that on 
page 5 he mentions in some detail the fact that what he regards as 
unnecessary Federal controls have led to unnecessary paperwork and 
have interfered with the programs, themselves. 

Now, early next year in Washington, we expect to have representa- 
tives of the Federal agencies which administer these programs present 
before the subcommittee, and to that end it would be very helpful to 
the subcommittee in discussing these problems with Federal agencies 
in the city of Denver would furnish us with details of these instances 
where you feel there are unnecessary controls and unnecessary paper- 
work, and particularly if you can submit examples of the types of 
forms that are required to be filled out, and such suggestions as you 
may have for achieving increased economy and efficiency, and perhaps 
the elimination of unnecessary controls. 

Dr. Frorro. Sir, I believe that statement that was made was not 
made in reference to the department of health and hospitals. I sup- 
pose we do have some forms to fill out. We recognize this as a neces- 

sary evil. For health and hospitals it has not been to exter nsive, but I 
speak only for health and hospitals. 

Mr. Naveuton, Along that line, also, we are not seeking just to 
obtain condemnation ur criticism of Federal agencies. If you 1 know of 
examples where they have exercised discretion and good judgement, 
in order to achieve increased economy and efficiency, we would like 
to know about that also. 

Dr. Frorto. Our relationships with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare have been very cordial and very productive. 

Mr. Founratn. Doctor, do you think the direct relationship which 
you seek with the Federal Government might result in the Federal 
agencies’ adopting more controls than they now have, knowing that 
the State Government will not be participating ? 
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Dr. Fiorto. That is a very difficult question to answer, Mr. Fountain. 

The statement that I have given you contains—half of it is philos- 
ophy, and half of it has to do with practical matters. 

The board of health and hospitals, which sets down the policies for 
our department, the members of the board have a feeling that it would 
be—a distinct feeling it would be better if we could raise our own tax 
money and if the Federal Government didn’t preempt so much of it, 
raising it and spending it at a lower level would be much more efficient, 
and perhaps more closely express the will of the people. Although 
they also feel that there is an area for Federal participation, at least 
in some areas. 

I suppose the question you pose is a real danger, and you have these 
different philosophies and variations on them, and it is a very difficult 
question to answer. 

I would say, if I had to answer it myself, that perhaps it would 
impose—that they would come up with more restrictions and things 
of that sort; yes. 

Mr. Gotppera. I suspect the Federal agency would be unhappy 
about having to extend its contacts to localities as well as to State 
health departments. 

Dr. Fiorito. We appreciate that. You see this statement has been 
prepared from the point of view of Denver. We have tried insofar as 
we can to appreciate that this point of view may raise problems, and 
so we have made the alternative suggestion, which is less satisfactory 
to us, but that we would be happy, or we could continue to work with 
the State providing that there was some assurance of more equitable 
treatment. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Do your State health people have similar educational 
and occupational backgrounds as your local health people? 

Dr. Frorto. Yes. Asa matter of fact, I will put it this way: They 
raid us for personnel much more frequently than we raid them. 

Mr. Goxppera. Is the present formula for the distribution of public- 
health funds within the State wholly the result of administrative dis- 
cretion at the State level, or are the administrators bound to any extent 
by State law ? 

Dr. Fiorto. There is no State formula that exists in the law. This 
is a matter of their discretion. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any other questions of Dr. Florio? 

Thank you very much, Doctor. Your statement, of course, will 
become a part of the record. 

Dr. Fiorto. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Belknap, I wonder if you will come down. 

Dr. BetKnap. How do you ¢ 0, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. How are you? 

Dr. Betknar. Here are copies of my statement, if you wish them. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. H. BELKNAP, MANAGER, DENVER CITY AND 
COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


Dr. Betxnarv. With your permission, I will eliminate some of this 
because there would be a duplication with respect to what Mr. Kelly 
has already said. 

(The complete statement of Dr. Belknap is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. J. H. BELKNAP, MANAGER, DENVER CITY AND COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


COMMENTS PERTAINING TO PUBLIC WELFARE AND REHABILITATION SERVICES 


1. We have reason to believe that all States and communities have similar 
problems. Accordingly, there is good reason to continue present operations on 
the basis of a-common framework of laws and interpretations thereof. But these 
laws and their interpretations were conceived and first applied during a differ- 
ent type of economy than we have at the present. Too many of our people are 
content to live on welfare grants, and the welfare philosophy of the present does 
not emphasize, as it might, the need to develop the desire, on the part of the 
welfare recipient, that he should become self-sustaining and independent. Our 
laws and their interpretations should have a thorough renovation—they should 
be made more realistic. And, it is my opinion that while working within a 
framework of control, the sensible and specific application of laws should rest 
with local or community management. That management, however, should be 
based not only on the need for service to the individual, but on the sensible 
application of businesslike principles. 

2. The Denver Department of Welfare is attempting to put its operations on 
a businesslike basis. Because of State and Federal controls we must wait for a 
study of the reactions within the counties before changes can be made, and in 
the meantime time is lost, and possibly money is wastefully applied. The in- 
ertia of the State mechanism is great, and, no doubt, some of this inertia can be 
attributed to Federal controls. It is our department's belief that our country 
could benefit through a closer liaison between operating departments, at city and 
county levels, and the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

3. It should be recognized at the State and Federal levels that welfare opera- 
tions have to contend with very real problems of alcoholism, illegitimacy, re- 
habilitation, and the tendency for some recipients to stay on relief forever. And 
it should be understood, too, that the right to make payments directly to the 
vendor, rather than to the recipient, would enable local managements to correct 
some of the present welfare evils. 

4. I favor well conceived and sensibly organized rehabilitation programs. 
They should be based upon the thought that more people should be made self- 
sustaining and independent. A secondary benefit will be that welfare recipients 
undergoing any rehabilitation effort may be made better able to take care of 
their own personal needs. Guidance might be given in the setting up of re- 
habilitation projects in our Nation’s cities, but the organization and management 
of such operations should rest with the local organizations. So far, State and 
Federal sources have been able to render but little assistance to the Denver 
Department of Welfare in developing its plans for rehabilitation. 

5. Since vocational rehabilitation is presently accepted as a nationwide 
project, and reaches into the Veterans’ Administration and other national es- 
tablishments, there should be Federal financial support for rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. A simple formula for the use of Federal, State, and local funds should 


be set up and made known to the public so that communities may know of their 
rights in the rehabilitation field. 
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6. General assistance should be made a part of Federal-State responsibility. 
There is no good reason for GA to remain an isolated program dependent entirely 
upon local funds. 

7. I would favor a critical objective study of all welfare operations looking 
to the integration of businesslike considerations with the requirement that the 
individual must be served—if the need can be shown. We have made welfare 
big business when it should be a service only to those who must be helped. We 
should not lose sight of the fact that our Nation is great and strong because 
of the integrity and independence of those who have gone before us. 


Dr. Bruxnar. If you will agree, I will read about four of the para- 
graphs which have to do with amplification, and also to endorse that 
which Mr. Kelly has said in his review. 


Mr. Fountain. Will you identify yourself for the record, Doctor? 


Dr. Betxnar. J. H. Belknap, manager of the Denver Department 
of Welfare. 


Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. Goright ahead. 
Dr. BeLKNapP (reading) : 


We have reason to believe that all States and communities have similar prob- 
lems. Accordingly, there is good reason to continue present operations on the 
basis of a common framework of laws and interpretations thereof. But these 
laws and their interpretations were conceived and first applied during a different 
type of economy than we have at the present. Too many of our people are con- 
tent to live on welfare grants, and the welfare philosophy of the present does 
not emphasize, as it might, the need to develop the desire, on the part of the wel- 
fare recipient, that he should become self-sustaining and independent. Our 
laws and their interpretations should have a thorough renovation; they should 
be made more realistic. It is my opinion that while working with a framework 
of control, the sensible and specific application of laws should rest with local 
or community management. That management, however, should be based not 
only on the need for service to the individual, but on the sensible application 
of businesslike principles. 

2. The Denver Department of Welfare is attempting to put its operations on a 
businesslike basis. Because of State and Federal controls we must wait for a 
study of the reactions within the counties before changes can be made, and in 
the meantime time is lost and possibly money is wastefully applied. The 
inertia of the State mechanism is great, and, no doubt, some of this inertia can 
be attributed to Federal controls. It is our department’s belief that our country 
could benefit through a closer liaison between operating departments, at city 
and county levels, and the United States Department of Health, Education, and 


3. It should be recognized at the State and Federal levels that welfare opera- 
tions have to contend with very real problems of alcoholism, illegitimacy, rehabil- 
itation, and the tendency for some recipients to stay on relief forever. And it 
should be understood, too, that the right to make payments directly to the vendor, 
rather than to the recipient, would enable local managements to correct some 


of the present welfare evils. 

I shall omit paragraphs 4, 5, and 6. 

Mr. Fountain. They will bea part of the record. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Paragraph 5 contains the statement : 

Since vocational rehabilitation is presently accepted as a nationwide project 
and reaches into the Veterans’ Administration and other national establishments, 
there should be Federal financial support for rehabilitation activities. 

Dr. Betknap. As it is now, we realize that. 

Mr. GoipperG. I thought that might have been intended as a 
recommendation. 

Dr. BetKnap. No, just a comment. 

I would favor a critical objective study of all welfare operations 
looking to the integration of businesslike considerations with the re- 
quirement that the individual must be served—if the need can be 


We have made welfare big business when it should be a serv- 
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ice only to those who must be helped. We should not lose sight of the 
fact that our Nation is great and strong because of the integrity and 
independence of those who have gone before us. 

Mr. Fountain. Doctor, you are familiar with the five recommenda- 
tions which Mr. Kelly made in his summarization ? 

Dr. Betxnap. Yes, sir; 1am. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is it your opinion that putting those recommenda- 
tions into effect would necessitate greater expenditures ? 

Dr. Betxnar. I would believe, Mr. Chairman, that it might require 
less, because we believe in some of those points that we can see econo- 
mies, at least in a shifting of the burden of cost from one Government 
org: anization to another. 

Mr. Founrarn. I notice in your third recommendation you say 
direct. payments should be made to restaurants and hotels in behalf 
of welfare clients who cannot handle the monthly money. I have had 
similar situations brought to my attention, where people simply are 
not competent to handle the money, where they waste it, and it isn’t 
used where it ought to be used. 

What did you have in mind in specifying restaurants and hotels? 

Dr. Betknar. We do know from our analysis of the situation here 
in Denver that at least a portion of the moneys given to the recipients 
has been used for alcohol. We have made investigations as to cases, 
and we regret that we cannot control that misapplication of moneys 
as we should. 

Mr. Fountain. Would you be able to reduce that if you made pay- 
ments directly to the restaurants and hotels? 

Dr. Betknap. Yes, we feel we could. 

Mr. Fountain. W ‘ould you still be obligated to make those pay- 
ments if they still went in there and bought alcohol ? 

Dr. Beixnap. I think we should analyze that to the end that we 
could cut from the recipients the amounts of moneys which they use 
wastefully. But such action would have to be carefully documented, 
which we recognize. 

Mr. Founratn. I can see where you have that problem in this area 
where you have open bars. 

Dr. Berxnar. That is a very large problem in Denver. We believe 
we have spent in the order of $288,000 per year because of the alcohol 
situation here—$288,000. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your opinion about making direct pay- 
ments to grocery stores and clothing establishments, where they buy 
food and clothing ? 

Dr. Berxnar. That is specifically what we would like to do, but 
as you may know, from the Federal statutes as expressed and inter- 
preted we must recognize the dignity of the individual, and he, the 
welfare recipient, has the right to spend his money, provided as a wel- 
fare grant, as he chooses. 

I am in complete disagreement with that, as you appreciate from 
what I have said. 

Mr. Founratn. I think the superintendent of public welfare in my 
own home county is also in disagreement with that. 

Are there many cases where the people to whom the funds are given 
are mentally incompetent ? 
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Dr. Betxnar. I wouldn’t say they are mentally incompetent, unless 
you can trace their incompetence back to the unwise use of alcohol. 
We know we have the legal right there to deny, and use the other pro- 
cedure. But these are simply the people who feel lack of restraint 
and spend the public moneys unwisely. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel that this sort of program would in- 
crease your administrative responsibilties ? 

Dr. Betxnap. No; I think it would not. 

Mr. Founrarn. You think not? 

Dr. Betknar. We would want to handle it here in Denver as a sen- 
sible operation, but we are restrained, as you gentlemen know, from 
the Federal statutes and the interpretations. 

Mr. Fountarn. If your welfare client, for example, should go down 
to a certain bar and purchase alcohol, on credit, would you be able to 
legally withhold payment of those accounts 4 

Dr. Betxnar. I wish we could, and I think we should be permitted 
to do so. Then we could simply cause them not to have the money 
sufficient for the purchase of liquor. As a point of evidence as to 
how it is here in Denver: We have made a check, and 26 percent of 
all the welfare checks in a certain sampling period were cashed in 
liquor establishments. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is that right? 

Dr. Betxnar. That may not be significant, but we think it is. 

Mr. Micuet. By city ordinance they could preclude sale of distilled 
spirits on the basis of credit, I guess, to a degree. 

Mr. Gotpgerc. Or prohibit the cashing of checks in particular types 
of establishments. I don’t imagine that would be a violation of the 
Social Security Act. 

Dr. Betxnap. I don’t think that would be a violation, but I don’t 
think we can deny them the right to cash checks wherever they will. 

Mr. Fountarn. That would get into a constitutional question, I 
expect. 

Dr. Betxnap. Yes. And I think the fact we have 26 percent of 
checks cashed in bars is not necessarily condemning, but we believe 
it does have some significance. 

Mr. Micuet. Are those actually bars or package liquor stores? 

Dr. Berxnapr. Bars chiefly 

Mr. Fountatn. There might be others who cash their checks else- 
where who go in to the bars. 

Dr. Betxnapr. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Would you like to revert to the arrangement of 
using food orders that was in common usage some time ago? 

Dr. Betknap. That would entail more work on our part. But I 
would for the sensible control of this matter. 

Mr. Goxpserc. Would you restrict that to the group which you 
identify as being incapable of handling cash ? 

Dr. Betxnar. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Or would you like to use that arrangement gen- 
erally ? 

Dr. Betxnar. No; only for those who are incompetent. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position to state whether or not this 
situation is true in other areas similar to Denver ? 

Dr. Betxnap. I can only say I believe so. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Founrain. Have you brought these facts to the attention of 
the appropriate Federal agency, w with any recommendations ¢ 

Dr. Betknapr. Not recommendations. We know that they know. 
But one point that we don’t like is that they overlook this particular 
problem which we think is very, very important; and that 1s why my 
third paragraph, by the way, was ‘included. I think there should 
be a recognition of these problems which are very real to the operating 
agencies. 

“Tt had been discussed by myself at various levels, and I might tell 
you, too, that we expect to put something into effect here as a matter 
of a sensible operation within the next 2 or 3 weeks—a control which 
may be overstepping our bounds with respect to Federal limitations 
but we expect to have the support of you gentlemen and our citizenry 
in getting it done, because it is sensible. 

Mr. Founrary. In your fourth recommendation, you recommend 
broadening aid to dependent children eligibility to include fathers 
who are able to work but whose productivity is so low that their 
families must resort to ADC grants to meet minimum levels of as- 
sistance. Do you mean there giving financial help to fathers in ad- 
dition to what is given to thee hildren ? 

Dr. Be_knap. ‘Right now the law requires that they be away from 
the home, and we do know that in some cases the fathers absent 
themselves just to make it possible for the family to have the money. 
Our point is that we would like to permit the father, if there is some 
good in him, to remain in the home to earn what he can, and still 
let the mother and children be on ADC—again as a matter of com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. Fountain. Is there any legal action taken against those fathers 
who are financially able but who desert their children? 

Dr. Betknarp. Yes, we take legal action against them. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you able to recover for the families much 
through that source? 

Dr. Betxnap. Usually not. They just escape and are not to be 
found. 

Mr. Founrarn. They are just sorry citizens? 

Dr. Betxnar. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Doctor, what proportion of the State’s old-age assist- 
ance load is located within the city and county of Denver ? 

Dr. Betxnar. I think it is 29 percent, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Gorppere. A little less than your proportion of the total popu- 
lation of the State ? 

Dr. BeLtxNnap. That is right. In fact, almost all of our programs 
are just around 40 percent ‘of the total State. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have a State hospital in the immediate area, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Betknar. Yes, we do, which we can use for certain of our people. 

Mr. Micnet. What percentage would you say are committed now for 
treatment as a result of alcohol, chronic alcoholism ? 

Dr. Betxnar. That I couldn't answer. I don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you through ? 

Mr. Micnen. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 
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Dr. Betxnap. 1 wouldn’t say they are mentally incompetent, unless 
you can trace their incompetence back to the unwise use of alcohol. 
We know we have the legal right there to deny, and use the other pro- 
cedure. but these are simply the people who feel lack of restraint 
and spend the public moneys unwisely. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel that this sort of program would in- 
crease your administrative responsibilties ? 

Dr. Betknar. No; I think it would not. 

Mr. Founrarn. You think not? 

Dr. Betknar. We would want to handle it here in Denver as a sen- 
sible operation, but we are restrained, as you gentlemen know, from 
the Federal statutes and the interpretations. 

Mr, Fountain. If your welfare client, for example, should go down 
to a certain bar and purchase alcohol, on credit, would you be able to 
legally withhold payment of those accounts ¢ 

Dr. Betxnar. I wish we could, and I think we should be permitted 
to do so. Then we could simply cause them not to have the money 
sufficient for the purchase of liquor. As a point of evidence as to 
how it is here in Denver: We have made a check, and 26 percent of 
all the welfare checks in a certain sampling period were cashed in 
liquor establishments. 

Mr. Founvrarn. Is that right? 

Dr. Betknar. That may not be significant, but we think it is. 

Mr. Micue. By city ordinance they could preclude sale of distilled 
spirits on the basis of credit, I guess, to a degree. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Or prohibit the cashing of checks in particular types 
of establishments. I don’t imagine that would be a violation of the 
Social Security Act. 

Dr. Betxnar. I don’t think that would be a violation, but I don’t 
think we can deny them the right to cash checks wherever they will. 

Mr. Founrarn. That would get into a constitutional question, I 
expect. 

Dr. Betxnap. Yes. And I think the fact we have 26 percent of 
checks cashed in bars is not necessarily condemning, but we believe 
it does have some significance. 

Mr. Micuew. Are those actually bars or package liquor stores? 

Dr. Betxnap. Bars chiefly. 

Mr. Fountatn. There might be others who cash their checks else- 
where who go in to the bars. 

Dr. Betknar. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Would you like to revert to the arrangement of 
using food orders that was in common usage some time ago? 

Dr. Betknar. That would entail more work on our part. But I 
would for the sensible control of this matter. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Would you restrict that to the group which you 
identify as being incapable of handling cash ? 

Dr. Betxnap. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Or would you like to use that arrangement gen- 
erally ? 

Dr. Betknar. No; only for those who are incompetent. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position to state whether or not this 
situation is true in other areas similar to Denver ? 

Dr. Betknap. I can only say I believe so. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Founvrarn. Have you brought these facts to the attention of 
the appropriate Federal agency, with any recommendations ¢ 

Dr. Betxnar. Not recommendations. We know that they know. 
But one point that we don’t like is that they overlook this particular 
problem which we think is very, very important; and that is why my 
third paragraph, by the way, was included. I think there should 
be a recognition of these problems which are very real to the operating 
agencies. 

It had been discussed by myself at various levels, and I might tell 
you, too, that we expect to put something into effect here as a matter 
of a sensible operation within the next 2 or 3 weeks—a control which 
may be overstepping our bounds with respect to Federal limitations 
but we expect to have the support of you gentlemen and our citizenry 
in getting it done, because it is sensible. 

Mr. Founrary. In your fourth recommendation, you recommend 
broadening aid to dependent children eligibility to include fathers 
who are able to work but whose productivity is so low that their 
families must resort to ADC grants to meet minimum levels of as- 
sistance. Do you mean there giving financial help to fathers in ad- 
dition to what is given to the children / 

Dr. Betxnar. Right now the law requires that they be away from 
the home, and we do know that in some cases the fathers absent 
themselves just to make it possible for the family to have the money. 
Our point is that we would like to permit the father, if there is some 
good in him, to remain in the home to earn what he can, and still 
let the mother and children be on ADC—again as a matter of com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. Fountatn. Is there any legal action taken against those fathers 
who are financially able but who desert their children? 

Dr. Betknap. Yes, we take legal action against them. 

Mr. Fountain. Are you able to recover for the families much 
through that source? 

Dr. Beitxnapr. Usually not. They just escape and are not to be 
found. 

Mr. Fountain. They are just sorry citizens? 

Dr. Betxnar. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. GotpserG. Doctor, what proportion of the State’s old-age assist- 
ance load is located within the city and county of Denver ¢ 

Dr. Betxnap. I think it is 29 percent, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Gotppere. A little less than your proportion of the total popu- 
lation of the State ? 

Dr. Betxnar. That is right. In fact, almost all of our programs 
are just around 40 percent of the total State. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you have a State hospital in the immediate area, 
Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Betknar. Yes, we do, which we can use for certain of our people. 

Mr. Micue.. What percentage would you say are committed now for 
treatment as a result of alcohol, chronic alcoholism ? 

Dr. Betxnar. That I couldn’t answer. I don’t have the figures. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you through ? 

Mr. Micne.. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 
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Mr. Naventon. Doctor, what is your opinion as to whether the 
present categorical system of Federal grants is the best that can be 
worked out, or would you prefer more flexibility ¢ 

Dr. Berknar. I woulc prefer more flexibility, but I know as a 
matter of practical operation there must be a breakdown such as 
there is, and that division I think is good. The disabled, the old age, 
the general assistance, and so on. But I do feel general assistance 
should be a part of the Federal program. 

Mr. Naventon. I wonder if for the record at a later date you would 
be able to develop your thoughts along that line, as to any changes you 
think should be made, and submit them to us! 

Dr. Betxnar. I would be very. glad to do so. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions of the doctor ? 

Mr. Navueuton. That is all. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Berxnar. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Fountarn. We wish we had more time to ask more questions. 

(The following was received for the record :) 


Ciry AND CouNTY OF DENVER, 
DENVER DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
Denver, Colo., January 3, 1958. 
Mr. L. H. Fountain, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Governnent Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Fountain: I have your letter of the 4th of December concerning 
my testimony with respect to intergovernmental relations. I will be glad to 
have a copy of the transcript as taken, and will be pleased to make any corrections 
that may be needed. 

During the testimony I was asked by your legal counsel, who sat at the end 
of the table on your left, if I would be willing to comment further on the matter 
of a single program rather than the present breakdown into the so-called cate- 
gories. I had stated in my testimony, as I recall, that as a matter of adminis- 
tration it seemed to me that it would be desirable to have our total load of some 
22,000 cases broken down into sensible groupings. My point was that if you 
spoke of the blind and of the tubercular, for example, there would seem to be 
justification for program groupings to include just the blind, and just the tuber- 
cular. It was my point that if we did not have such groupings as we now have, 
it would be necessary to have some other groupings as a matter of sensible 
administration. 

In the meantime, I have discussed this matter with my associates, and as you 
may appreciate, there is a divergence of opinion. There are those in the social 
service field who believe that there would be benefit in having 1 program rather 
than the 7 we now have. Their point is that there should be a common set of 
criteria for all cases in which there is need for public assistance. I am in favor 
of that thought for the simple reason that it is confusing to have different stan- 
dards for all of the seven programs. When we consider this view, it is recognized 
that the old age pension program in Colorado cannot be based upon the same 
criteria, and that possibly it should be separate from the others. 

On the other hand, there are those of us who are concerned largely with the 
administration of welfare, and who feel that there should be a sensible break- 
down into groupings even such as we now have. 

Finally, after having weighed these points, I would summarize my recom- 
mendations this way: That it would be most desirable to have a common set of 
specifications—criteria—and a set of groupings based upon the present categories. 
It seems to me that such a rearrangement would indeed be helpful in that there 
would be a common set of eligibility factors, and that there would be groupings 
to fractionize the whole welfare load for its better and more convenient 
administration. 
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I hope the above will be of some help to you. It is my belief that much could 
be done to systematize and simplify welfare, and that the whole operation 
throughout the country should be put on a truly businesslike and commonsense 
basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HARRISON BELKNAP, 
Manager of Welfare. 


Mr. Fountarn. I note that we have with us Mr. Forsyth who has 
submitted a statement on the subject of civil defense; Mr. Gail, on 
low-rent public housing; and Mr. Pettee, on sewage-treatment 
facilities. 

If you gentlemen have anything to add to the statements which 
you have submitted, we will be very glad to hear from you. These 
statements will be made a part of our record, and they will be brought 
to the attention of the appropriate legislative committees. 

Are there any questions you would like to ask any of these gentle- 
men on these subjects ? 

Mr. Naucuton. No. 

(The statements of Paul E. Forsyth, Walter A. Gail, and William 
D. Pettee are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. Petrer, HIGHWAY CoorDINATOR FOR CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER, COLO. 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. The city and county of Denver are generally satisfied with the grant-in-aid 
program being conducted by the Federal Government. However, certain pro- 
grams such as stream-polution control, and urban renewal, have gone beyond 
the local field and have become problems of national importance. Therefore, 
we feel that the Federal Government should continue to assist States and 
municipalities with these programs. The city also takes the position that some 
of these programs should be vastly enlarged. The city of Denver feels that 
it is not the failure of municipalities to meet these problems but rather the 
inability to meet them with local financial means. 

2. Denver feels that we have a responsibility to our State and to the citizens 
who reside downstream in other States to control our stream pollutants, thereby 
preserving one of the natural resources. The pollution of iavigable water is 
becoming more a problem and will continue so throughout the years to come; 
but Denver, with its limited financial abilities, would not be able to control or 
complete the necessary facilities without some source of outside aid. The 
Federal Government has recognized the problem of water pollution, one of 
our problems national in scope, and of major importance to the citizens of the 
United States. Under Federal law, grants for sewage disposal and treatment 
plants are allowed to municipalities to the extent of 30 percent of the cost of 
construction or $250,000, whichever is the lesser. Although these Federal 
grants are a step in the right direction toward cleaning up our national waters, 
we feel that the limitation of $250,000 would have to be removed or enlarged 
in order to aid larger cities which contribute a big percentage of stream pol- 
lutants. The Federal-State task force in its recent action has recommended 
that Federal participation in this program be terminated, and the responsibility 
be placed on the State governmental level. We are sure that the State govern- 
ments are not prepared at this time to cope with a problem as big as stream 
pollution. Cumulative effects of stream pollution forces extra financial burdens 
on every city and every State downstream. We are sure that State governments 
throughout the United States are not ready to assume this responsibility. It 
will take considerable time for them to pass necessary legislation to help the 
municipalities with the pollutant problem. 
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8. The present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility with the State and local governments is a sound 
policy in some Federal aid programs. Our feeling in the matter would be that 
we would prefer a single level of government responsible for the administration 
of this program. 

4. Denver prefers that the Federal grants now made directly to local govern- 
ments should not be terminated. The municipalities, even though they would 
be willing to finance these programs, do not have the local revenue resources 
to carry out these activities. It is not likely or probable that the municipality 
of Denver would be given enlarged taxing powers because of its charter 
limitations. 

5. We believe that any tests or criteria to be used by Congress for the deter- 
mination of the continuance or termination of the grant-in-aid programs should 
be based upon the national scope of the problem. For example, stream pollution 
knows no geographical boundaries, but is a problem of national importance 
to the health and welfare of all citizens. 

6. Denver would like and believes that the local governments should be given 
more authority and power to determine the scope and use of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. We also believe that, by giving the local governments this authority, 
greater economy and efficiency can be maintained. 


STATEMENT OF Pavut E. ForsytH, Director or Civin DEFENSE, DENVER, COoLo. 
, , 
SECTION E. CIVIL DEFENSE 


Paragraph 1. We agree with paragraph 1. 

Paragraph 2. We agree with paragraph 2. 

Paragraph 3. We agree with pargaraph 3. 

Paragraph 4. We agree with pargaraph 4. 

Civil Defense is an integral part of the total defense of our Nation. To expect 
States and target cities that are targets because of their strategic location, or 
because they manufacture materials vital to the defense of our country, to 
bear all of the cost of local planning is illogical. 

The defense of these cities and States and their vital industries is the defense 
of the entire Nation and should be borne by the Nation as a whole. 

Paragraph 5. We agree with paragraph 5 for the reasons given under para- 
graph 4. 

Paragraph 6. We agree with paragraph 6 if the “appropriate division” of cost 
is made. 

Paragraph 7. We agree with paragraph 7. 

Paragraph 8. We agree with paragraph 8. 

Paragraph 9. We agree with paragraph 9 but we believe that too much 
emphasis should not be placed on local and State planning at the outset of the 
program. Some of the most difficult problems to be solved in this field are inter- 
state and will require strong leadership at the Federal level. To obtain compli- 
ance at the local levels will also require a great change in Federal Government 
policies in regard to location of industry, Government buildings, urban renewal, 
Federal housing, highways, and other policies which have contributed in large 
measure to the creation of the problem itself. 


SECTION J. NATURAL DISASTER RELIEF 


Paragraph 1. We agree with paragraph 1. 
Paragraph 2. We agree with paragraph 2. 


GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. We are dissatisfied with the grant-in-aid program of civil defense. We 
believe that civil defense, as a necessary part of the total defense of the Nation 
is primarily a national responsibility. 

2a. Recognition of the fact, as stated in answer to question 1, makes State 
and local governments reluctant to spend adequate sums to carry on an effective 
civil-defense program. This has forced the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
to seek additional Federal funds to augment the program. Such funds have not 
been forthcoming, and the efforts toward developing a strong civil defense have 
been weak and woefully inadequate. Most elected officials in State and local 
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governments are not aware of the importance of civil defense. This is reflected 
in the disparity in the appropriations made by Congress for military and civil 
defense. The example set by Congress carries on down through State and local 
governments. Until Congress recognizes the importance of civil defense and 
make their interest manifest by adequate appropriations this condition will 
continue. 

3. In our opinion, the Federal Government cannot and should not take over 
complete responsibility for civil defense. The character of the program re- 
quires individual and community cooperation to be successful. State and local 
government must plan and prepare to the utmost to meet the problems arising 
from natural disaster or military attack. The army of civil defense must be 
local and on the ground where the disaster occurs to be effective. 

4. No comment. 

5a. If all Federal grants for civil defense were discontinued, it is my opinion 
that State and local governments would not continue the program at the present 
level for long. 


5b. No comment. 

3. No comment. 

7. No comment. 

8. No. comment. 

II. No comment on section 2. 

III. No comment on section 38. 

IV. Emerging problems: (a) In the field of civil defense, there are three 
areas which our local government will not be able to handle by itself : 

1. Costs to develop and maintain current a complete civil-defense preparedness 
in time to meet the changes in military defense and offense. 

2. The problem of reduction of urban vulnerability. This involves problems 
that are beyond the jurisdiction of local and State governments. 

3. The development of adequate shelters for the protection of the citizens in 
the atomic and hydrogen age and the forthcoming age of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

Until the problem of the reduction of urban vulnerability is solved, the de- 
velopment of the shelter problem becomes more acute and difficult. 


Pau. E. Forsytna, 
Director of Civil Defense, Denver, Colo. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER A. GatL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, COoLo. 


LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


The Denver Housing Authority has been in operation since 1938. The activi- 
ties of this authority are governed by Federal statutes under the direction of the 
Public Housing Administration, a Colorado State enabling act, and a municipal 
ordinance. A board of five commissioners appointed by the mayor of Denver 
is responsible for local control. 

The Denver Housing Authority has constructed and presently manages 3,270 
low-rent dwelling units, which are fully occupied by low-income families. After 
World War II, this authority also managed 831 temporary units of veterans 
housing. Consideration is presently being given by the board of commissioners 
for the construction of from 1,500 to 2,500 additional units, the number to be 
determined by a housing survey. 

The board of commissioners is free to determine local activities and policies 
of operation, so long as these policies do not conflict with the provisions of the 
Federal Housing Act, the State enabling act, and the city ordinance, During 
the 19 years of existence of the Denver Housing Authority, the State of Colorado 
and the city of Denver have placed no restrictions upon the authority. The 
State enabling act and the city ordinance are clearly written, and, to date, 
there has been no question raised by the city or State about the interpretation 
of these laws as made by the authority. The city and all of its subagencies 
have worked together cooperatively to the benefit of the lower income families 
the authority serves. The city of Denver realizes and appreciates the need for 
and the contribution made by the authority’s low-rent public housing program. 

The cooperation received from the Public Housing Administration during 
the authority’s many years of operation has, generally, been excellent. The 
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Public Housing Administration has always been ready to work with the author- 
ity in making surveys, preparing plans, supervising construction, and managing 
of the projects. The Public Housing Administration has a policy of meeting 
its financial obligations to the letter, and requiring that the local authorities 
do likewise. 

The low-rent public housing program in the city of Denver would be impos- 
sible without the financial aid and sponsorship of the Federal Government. 
Colorado is, to a great extent, a rural State, much lesser urbanized than States 
on the west or east coast. State legislators coming from rural communities 
in Colorado are not sufficiently housing conscious or aware of the social problems 
encountered by a city as large as Denver. Therefore, it would be practically 
impossible to pass State legislation which would provide financial aid for hous- 
ing such as that provided by the Federal Government. It is believed that this 
would be true, even though a certain percentage of the Federal taxes were sent 
back to the States for such purposes. The city of Denver, with its many finan- 
cial problems, would not be inclined to sponsor a low-rent housing program 
without Federal leadership and financial aid. 

Experience has shown that, in the matter of low-rent public housing, the 
annual-contribution type of financial assistance is much to be preferred over an 
outright grant because such annual contribution assures continued housing 
assistance, which might not be true in the matter of the outright grant. 

The State of Colorado and the city of Denver both make a substantial finan- 
cial contribution to low-rent housing in the way of tax exemption. The Fed- 
eral Government carries the major part of the financial load, but, indirectly, 
the financial aid rendered by the Federal Government must come from the tax- 
payers of the State of Colorado. 

The Denver Housing Authority, while being aware of the responsibilities of 
the Federal Government in regulating the local housing authorities, believes 
that much more responsibility should be given to the board of commissioners 
and that the Public Housing Administration should relax many of its regula- 
tions. This belief is precedented on the theory that it was not the intent of the 
Federal Housing Act that the Federal Government should be responsible for 
local operation, but that, instead, the local authority should carry this respon- 
sibility. The Public Housing Administration should audit the financial opera- 
tion of the authority annually, and review operating costs. If operating costs 
are reasonable, and if the financial audit shows financial matters to be in proper 
order, the Public Housing Administration should be satisfied. In all other 
matters, such as design, project location, tenant eligibility, the Public Housing 
Administration should act only in an advisory capacity when called upon to do 
so. It is realized that, where Federal money is being expended, a certain 
amount of supervision and regulation is necessary. It is hoped that such super- 
vision and regulation will be reduced to a minimum. 

Summing up, this authority believes that the federally aided low-income hous- 
ing program has been an outstanding example of benefits which can be derived 
through Federal, State, and local cooperation. The authority is pleased with 
this method of slum clearance and low-rent housing, and recommends its con- 
tinuance with an expanded program. 


COMMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


SECTION I—HOUSING 


(1) We concur with the Commission’s recommendations that, if State and 
local governments and private business cannot or will not alleviate blight and 
substandard housing, the Federal Government should cooperate with local com- 
munities in solving this problem. This cooperation can be in the form of counsel, 
financial aid, and a limited amount of supervision. 

(2) This recommendation is excellently stated, and should be a guide to both 
the Federal Government and the State and local communities. 

(3) This recommendation applies particularly to more heavily populated 
States. In the matter of Colorado, it is difficult to get the State to provide the 
necessary legislation because it is predominantly rural. Many rural commu- 
nities are not yet conscious of standard housing needs. If States are to assume 
more responsibility for slum clearance and improved housing conditions, they 
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must receive an increased percentage of the tax now collected by the Federal 
Government. 

(4) We believe that, when Federal grants are made to States or communities, 
the Federal Government should exert lesser and not greater controls in the local 
community. 

(5) Weare in complete agreement with this recommendation. 

(6) We agree that the annual-contribution contact is more incentive to cities 
in the matter of public housing than a one-time grant. The annual-contribution 
contract insures a continuing public housing program. 

(7) We believe that, presently, the Federal Government is showing too little 
confidence in the administration of public housing. We believe that many of the 
regulations now imposed upon local housing authorities should be eliminated. 

(8) We agree that better coordination among agencies on the Federal level 
and local level would be most beneficial. 

(9) We believe that much can come out of an advisory council as recommended 
by this Commission. 

(10) We concur with the Commission’s recommendation that, since local com- 
munities throughout the country differ, the Federal Government should not 
impose hurtful standardization upon them. When conflicts exist relative to 
Federal regulations and local policies, the local communities should be given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

(11) The Commission’s recommendations are excellent. Unification of services 
are imperative if the job is to be properly performed. 

(12) Weare not sufficiently informed to comment on this recommendation. 

THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
City AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 
Water A. GAIL, EHevecutive Director. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is Senator Culig present ? 

The committee stands recessed until 10 a. m., Monday morning, when 
we will meet on the third floor in the auditorium of the Health Center 
Building at 101 Grove Street. San Francisco, Calif. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until Mon- 
day, October 28, 1957, at 10 a. m., in San Francisco, Calif.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1957 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
Health Center Auditorium, City Health Canter, San Francisco, Calif., 
Hon. L. H. Fountain (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain, Florence P. Dwyer, and 
Robert H. Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountarn. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Let the record show that a quorum is present in the persons of Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. Michel, and the chairman. 

I might say, for the benefit of our witnesses and others who are 
present, that we are very happy to be meeting today in what one of 
our members described this morning as the fabulous city of San 
Francisco, in the great State of California. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this morning Mr. 
L. H. Lincoln, Speaker of the Assembly in the California State Legis- 
lature. 

Before Mr. Lincoln begins, I would like to summarize very briefly, 
in the interest of time, an introductory statement which I have made 
in previous hearings. 

The subcommittee has arranged the present series of regional hear- 
ings, including this one in San Francisco, in order to give more inten- 
sive consideration to the views of State and local officials on important 
problems of intergovernmental relations. 

In general, the subcommittee is seeking evidence bearing on two 
types of problems; first, whether the existing division of responsi- 
bility between the national and other levels of government is proper 
and satisfactory, and, second, whether and by what means inter- 
governmental cooperation can be improved in the grant-in-aid pro- 
grams and their operation made more efficient and economical. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, you are already familiar in greater detail 
with the work of our subcommittee and with our purpose. So, with- 
out further comment, we will be very glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. L. H. LINCOLN, SPEAKER OF THE ASSEMBLY, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Lrncotn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I certainly want to bid the committee a 
welcome to San Francisco and to the State of California. We are 
delighted to see you here. I have a prepared statement of about 12 
minutes that I would like to read, if I may. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Lincotn. A very dramatic example of the problem of Federal- 
State cooperation now being studied by your committee is currently 
No. 1 on California’s list of problems. 

sriefly, California is faced with a very dangerous water shortage 
in many sections, and an equally dangerous water surplus in the Y uba 
City and north coastal areas. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of our famous farmlands are 
threatened with abandonment if new means of getting water to them 
are not found soon. At the same time, I am sure you remember our 
disastrous floods of 1955, when 38 people were killed in Yuba City. 

The Bureau of Reclamation and the Army engineers helped us 
through our first bout with the water problem several years ago, when 
they built the Central Valley project. At that time, many felt that 
water development was purely a Federal responsibility. 

But, as California’s water needs built up in magnitude and urgen- 
cy, many of us in the legislature began to modify our views. The only 
answer to the State’s problem seemed to be several major water de- 
velopments. It is now obvious that water development has to be a 
joint effort, with the State taking the lead and Federal and local gov- 
ernments participating. 

The problem has become so critical that there is a very urgent need 
for a high level of planning « and action by all levels of government. 

A single, centralized authority at the same level must operate with as 
few restrictions upon use of funds in operation as possible. 

Since this change in emphasis, California has created a State de- 
partment of water resources. We have spent 10 years developing a 
complete survey of the State’s water resources and needs. We have 
now developed a 100-year blueprint for action, called the California 

water plan. Engineers tells us that it is the largest integrated con- 
“naan project ever attempted on the face of this earth. It will 
take many years to complete, and will cost over $11 billion. 

We in the legislature are presently discussing the issues of a legal 
and political nature that will make the plan fair to all sections of the 
State. We have begun preliminary construction of the first dam 
site. I am chairman of an 18-man committee, a joint house commit- 
tee, that is now attempting to bring all viewpoints into agreement 
so that we can start work on the dam and subsequent projects. 

In a publication released a few months ago, the Council of State 
Governments said: 

The role of the States in water-resources development is primarily regulatory. 
Federal and local governments have assumed major responsibility for the con- 
struction and operation of projects * * * with State participation in the plan- 
ning stages only. 

This is, obviously, no longer the case in California. We have dem- 
onstrated that we are willing to take dramatic and revolutionary steps 
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toward assuming our rightful place in fields where Californians’ needs 
are greatest. 

You will find, I am sure, that the State of California has made other 
major contributions to the art of administering a State government. 

In talking to officials of other States, and in attending interstate 
conferences, ~T have found, time and time again, that ¢ California’s $2- 
billion-a-year State government is far more streamlined than the gov- 
ernments of her sister States. We are the subject of study by many 
States much older than California. 

This modernization has gone on, even though our State has been 
the recipient of the largest mass movement of population in the history 
of man. In 1900, California had a population of less than 2 million. 
Now she has over 14 million. In 1900, she had but 2 percent of the 
country’s population; she now accounts for a strong 8 percent. And 
we haven’t shown any signs of leveling off. 

California’s population has had a habit of doubling every 10 years, 
and the major part of this growth has been since World War II. It 
has put a terrific load upon our State government. Since 1950, there 
has been an estimated increase of one person per minute in California. 
Every morning this State government has 1,500 new people who want 
highways, sc hools, and all of the rest of the State’s services. 

Every day we must open a new grammar school in California. 
Every Monday morning we open a new 30-room high school. We have 
enough automobiles to stretch in a solid line from San Francisco to 
New York and back 614 times, and we spend a million dollars a day 
building roads for those cars. 

Most States deal with a major problem or two at a time. California 
has all the usual problems, plus a few new ones of her own, dumped 
in her lap all at one time. 

With this general background, I will comment on the questions 
submitted on the committee’s questionnaire. I will confine myself to 
the questions relating specifically to Federal grants-in-aid. 

Question 1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs? 

Answer. It seems to me that ev ery State has reason for some dis- 
satisfaction with the Federal role in existing grant-in-aid programs. 

It would appear that the larger and more wealthy States, such as 
California, have greater reason “to be dissatisfied with certain of the 
Federal grant-in- “aid programs than other States. States like Cali- 
fornia are naturally concerned, as more and more programs are adopted 
allocating Federal funds for grants-in-aid on the basis of economic 
wealth of the State (per capita income or some similar concept of 
wealth). 

Generally speaking, we do not feel that we should pay taxes to sup- 
port projects in other States which we have already handled inde- 
pendently in our own State. 

There is considerable doubt that programs such as the new Federal 
aid for highways or the proposed aid-to-education program could do 
more for the State of California than California could do for itself. 
It is important to note, also, that California has indicated every will- 
ingness to do all that the Federal programs aim to do. 

‘Large grant programs, such as the Federal-aid-to-education plan, 
not only seriously penalize California, which has spent vast sums from 
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its own tax resources to meet school-construction needs, but also act as 
a deterrent to independent State action in the future. 

Question 2. To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal — 
grams in fields traditionally considered State and local responsibili- 
ties been due to the failure of the States and localities to act in these 
areas ? 

Answer. The growth of Federal programs in fields traditionally 
considered State and local responsibilities probably has been due al- 
most entirely to what someone has regarded as the failure of the 
States and the localities to act. There would appear to be no other 
real basis for Federal action in these areas. 

Question 3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment shares administrative responsibility for programs with 
State and local governments sound, or would you prefer that com- 
plete responsibility for each program be allocated to a single level of 
government ? 

Answer. Unless areas of responsibility for programs are divided 
between the Federal Government and the States, with a correspond- 
ing division of financial support, there would appear to be no feasible 
alternative to the sharing of administrative responsibility for these 
programs with the Federal Government. Federal programs which 
would allocate sources of revenue to the States and local governments 
without certain controls over administration would, undoubtedly, 
lead to problems and abuses. 

Yet every effort should be made to allow Government at the lower 
levels all latitude possible in meeting and handling problems that it 
understands better than anyone else. 

Question 4 (a). Are there any present grant- in-aid programs which 
you would like to see completely a State (and/or local) “pesponsibil- 
ity? If so, please identify these programs and give your reasons. 

Answer. There would appear to be a large number of the present 
grant-in-aid programs which could be completely a State 
responsibility. 

In general, it would appear that the Federal Government programs 
might be confined to those areas in which a State government lacks 
the jurisdiction or the economic ability to handle effectively. For 
instance, unemployment insurance programs are so affected by inter- 
state considerations (the chief of which is ability of both labor and 
management to move across State lines) that independent State action 
for unemployment insurance, no matter what the States’ financial 
ability might be, would probably be ineffective and doomed to failure. 

On’ the other hand, there would appear to be no reason why Federal 
jurisdiction should be applied in a program where a State would not 
be seriously affected by the failure of any other State, even a neigh- 
boring State, to act in this regard. In my opinion, this is the type >of 
Federal program which can be, and should be, left entirely to State 
and local determination. 

Question 4 (6). If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) 
sponsibility for some grant programs, do you believe that any tax 
areas, or portions thereof, now occupied by the Federal Government 
should be relinquished to the States? 

Answer. If Federal grant-in-aid_ programs were to be limited to 
those programs where independent State activity would be ineffective, 
certain tax areas should likewise be relinquished to the States. 
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It would be desirable for the Federal Government to relinquish 
entirely certain tax sources to the State governments. Highway fuel 
taxes, for example, I feel rightfully belong to the respective States. 

Question 5 (a). If some or all Federal grants were discontinued 
with the simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal 
taxation (by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates) (a) 
would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to 
continue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

Answer. Yes. The present trend in the State of California ap- 
pears to be to give adequate support to what have otherwise been 
Federal programs. It must be remembered that the State of Cali- 
fornia was one State with an extensive welfare program before the en- 
actment of the Federal programs for categorical aids. The State of 
California was one of the last of the larger States to adopt the Fed- 

eral program for aid to totally and permanently disabled. This fail- 
ure to adopt the Federal program appears to have been not because 
of any particular disinclination on the part of the State of California 
to meet this need, but because it was the feeling that these needs were 
being met through other programs available in the State or through 
its local governments. 

Question 5 (6). Would your State be likely to terminate or sub- 
stantially reduce any existing programs? 

Answer. I doubt that they would be terminated or reduced. I do 
believe we could tailor a given program to California’s specific needs 
that would be more effective, and thus result in a tax saving. 

Question 6 (a). If Federal grants now made directly to local gov- 
ernments were terminated (that j is, Slum clearance and urban renewal, 
public housing, airport construction) (a) Would the municipalities 
in your State be able and w illing to finance these programs alone from 
local revenue sources now available to them ? 

Answer. The willingness and ability of local governments to fi- 
nance what are now programs for the benefit of local governments 
would appear to depend entirely upon whether or not equivalent 
revenue sources were also terminated and made available to the local 
governments. The State of California within recent years has taken 
a number of important steps to increase the revenue potential of local 
governments, both cities and counties, and otherwise to relieve their 
dependence ie local property taxes for local programs. 

Question 6 (6). Is it likely that the cities in your State would be 
given enlarged taxing powers to continue these activities ? 

Answer. It is entirely likely that cities will need to be given larger 
taxing powers, whether or not any Federal programs of assistance to 
the local gover nments are relinquished by the Federal Government. 

Question 6 (c). Would your State Government be likely to assume 
more financial responsibility for these activities than it does at 
present ? 

Answer. The assumption by the State of California of financial 

responsibility for what are otherwise local government matters tradi- 

tionally depends almost entirely upon the case that can be made as to 
local financial ability to support the program. The trend in Cali- 
fornia has been for the State to assume more and more of the financial 
responsibility for these functions. 
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Question 6 (d). Would your answer to (a), (4), and (c) be different 
if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the 

same time that Federal grants were terminated[ 

Answer. As indicated above, the answer to this question would be 
considerably affected by the extent to which tax sources were shared 
or relinquished by the Federal Government. 

Question 7 (a). What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by 
Congress in determining (@) whether to undertake new grant-in-aid 
programs? 

Answer. As has been indicated previously, in my opinion the cri- 
teria under which Congress should undertake new Federal aid pro- 
grams should be primarily the criterion of whether or not independent 
State action could be effective. This, in turn, would include tests of 
whether there were any serious interstate jurisdictional or economic 
considerations which would make activity on the part of a single State 
ineffective. 

Question 7 (2). Whether to continue to terminate existing grants? 

Answer. The controlling factors should always be: 

1. Isthere a very real and an urgent need ? 

2. Is it impossible to answer the need at a level of Government 
closer to home? 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Lincoln, for a very 
forthright, clear-cut statement. 

What are the primary sources of revenue of the State of California? 

Mr. Lincotn. Sales tax, highway users’ taxes, income tax, bank and 
corporation taxes, and inheritance taxes. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Which one of those sources of revenue brings in 
the largest amount ? 

Mr. Lrncoxtn. Sales tax brings in, I believe, between 600 and 700 
million dollars per year. Highw ay users’ taxes bring in between 500 
and 600 million dollars per year, and are devoted specifically to high- 
way work. 

Mr. Founratn. Are any of the taxes collected on gasoline allocated 
to the municipalities in the State of California ? 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, about 20 percent, I believe, are allocated to the 
cities and counties. 

Mr. Fountain. And they can use those funds for construction and 
repair of their own streets? 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your opinion, Mr. Lincoln, as to whether 
or not States of above-average wealth, such as California, have an 
obligation to assist the poorer States to maintain basic public services? 

Mr. Lincoxn. I think there are times when a wealthy State owes 
an obligation to assist a State that is less fortunate, but I think at 
the same time that you reach the conclusion that California has a 
slightly higher than average income, you have to make some allow- 
ance for the fact we have some tremendous problems that a lot of 
other States do not have, that may be in the same income bracket 
as we are. 

And further, I don’t think that every one of our 48 States actually 
desires to have exactly the same level of services, and I think those 
who do not appear to desire that same level, in th: at they, for example, 
do not help themselves to the same degree that the rest of us do, there 
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should be proof of a very real need before we suddenly go in to assist 
them. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your feeling as to whether or not Federal 
grants should be given to low-income States only, if that could be 
made politically practicable, I might add. 

Mr. Lincoxin. I think California would come out ahead if that were 
done. I suppose a low-income State might have very real need for 
highway construction, and perhaps no need for some other purpose, 
whereas an entirely different State might have a very real need for 
school help and not highways. 

I think you would have to have a different formula in each e: ategory. 

Mr. Founrary. I note that you advocate relinquishment of the 

Federal gasoline tax to the States. If that were done, would the State 
of California be in a position to construct those highways which go 
through the State of California and connect with highways of other 
States ¢ 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes. The figures are not fresh in my mind, but my 
recollection is that we must pay perhaps $200 million to the Federal 
Government in gasoline tax and other highway user taxes and get 
back perhaps $150 million for use in California. We would be de- 
lighted to take over that 2 cents a gallon and do a nice job in Cali. 
fornia and run on across Nevada at the same time, because we have 
to admit highways of that nature, for example, are used more per- 
haps by Californians than the residents of Nevada. 

Mr. Fountatn. You probably could do it less expensively and more 
efficiently, could you not? 

Mr. Lincotn. We are completely convinced—I don’t know how 
long you folks have been in California, or whether you have been on our 
highways—but we are completely convinced we have the finest high- 
way system in America, a with that, in the world. We have no toll 
roads of any kind. We are 4 years along on a 10-year program 
wherein we expect to have relieved California of every highway 
bottleneck, and 6 years from now we expect to get on a freeway at the 
Oregon border and go to the Mexican border without a single stop 
sign. 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any toll bridges? 

Mr. Lincotn. We have toll bridges in this area; yes. 

We don’t feel that they are a handicap to anyone. For example, 
the toll from here to Oakland, where I have just come from, is 25 
cents for a bridge that is over 8 miles long. It has completely paid 
for itself, incidentally, since it was built, and is now in the process 
of building other bridges and highways. 

Mr. Fountain. Before that bridge was constructed, what was the 
cost per automobile on the ferry ? 

Mr. Lincoxtn. My recollection is 60 cents for an automobile and 1 
passenger, and about 90 cents for 5 or 6 people, whereas ours is a 
flat 25-cent toll. 

Mr. Fountain. So the public actually gets a better bargain by us- 
ing the bridge ? 

Mr. Lincotn. They certainly do. They save a half hour in time, 
also. 

Mr. Fountain. Your population growth is almost fantastic. You 
pointed out that every day you open a new grammar school in Cali- 
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fornia, and every Monday morning you open a new 30-room high 
school. That is also fantastic. 

Do you think this rapid growth in California is a healthy situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lincoxn. It has been healthy so far. 

Mr. Founrarn. So far? 

Mr. Lincotn. This four-hundred-odd-thousand new people creates 
the need for 133,000 new jobs each year. 

Mr. Founratn. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Lincotn. And it has been a subject of real concern for us. 
What would happen if we were not able to keep growing industrially 
as we are growing populationwise? So far we have been able to 
maintain a healthy balance. We think we can continue. We have 
one of the lowest unemployment factors of any State in the Nation. 

Mr. Fountatn. That was the next question I intended to ask you. 

Mr. Lincoxn. One of the highest annual wages and income levels, 

Mr. Fountatn. Do you have any figures showing the unemploy- 
ment in California, either by population or percentage ? 

Mr. Lincotn. My best estimate is 214 percent. 

Mr. Fountarn. What would that amount to in population, in ap- 
proximate figures? 

Mr. Linco. I think we are about 4 million employed, 214 per- 
cent of that looks like 100,000. 

Mr. Fountarn. Has California’s economy been dependent to a 
large extent upon Federal defense spending ? 

Mr. Lrncoxn. Certain portions of it, I believe, have. We have 
had very heavy development in the aircraft industry in southern 
California, relatively little in northern California. We had heavy 
expenditures for shipbuilding in the north during several war years, 
but that is over a decade ago. I don’t think that we would be in the 
higher categories of States on Federal spending, but perhaps in the 
middle bracket. 

Mr. Fountain. If Federal defense spending were to be suddenly 
halted in the State of California, it would result in a tremendous 
impact on your economy, would it not ? 

Mr. Lincoxn. If it were entirely halted, it would certainly be a 
drastic problem for us for the time being. I would believe that we 
could adjust ourselves to it over a year or two. We have had some 
curtailment in southern California in the last 2 or 3 months, and while 
it has been a hardship on many thousands of families, I am under the 
impression most of those people have been reemployed. 

Mr. Fountatn. Of course, T don't think we need to have any fears of 
Federal defense spending being reduced greatly at the present time. 

Mr. Lincoxtn. It doesn’t look like it. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Lincoln, the statement has been made by a num- 
ber of people, that the National Government and the States should be 
regarded not as competitors for authority, but as two levels of gov- 
ernment cooperating with or complementing each other in meeting the 
growing demands on both. 

What is your comment upon that observation ? 

Mr. Lincotn. I think that is a very fair statement. 

Mr. Founrarn. A prominent political scientist, from the University 
of Chicago, has predicted that if present trends, referring to the 
growth of the Federal Government’s power and influence, continue 
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for another quarter of a century, the States may be left hollow shells 
operating primarily as field districts of the Federal department. 

Do you care to comment upon that prediction ? 

Mr. Lincotn. Well, it is a warning that all of us in government, as 
well as every citizen and taxpayer, should carefully consider. Cer- 
tainly it is something we don’t want to have happen in America. I 
hope he is wrong. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you think there is any truth in his assertion ? 

Mr. Lincotn. I think we’ve gotten Government a little deeper into 
some areas than we probably should have, and that we should be very 
cautious about going further, and carefully review the things we are 
doing, just as your committee is apparently doing now. 

Mr. Fountain. This same scholar made this statement: The future 
of the States rests not on constitutional protection, but on political and 
administrative decisions. Indeed, it rests in substantial measure on 
what the States do, themselves. 

Do you concur with that assertion ? 

Mr. Lincoxtn. Yes, I would plead guilty to the fact that the average 
State has fallen down in its responsibilities. We, in California, are 
guilty of that to a degree, not as much as other States. 

As a member of a State legislature, serving his fifth 2-year term, I 
am very conscious of the fact that the State level of government is not 
given the attention or the thought that it is entitled to from the tax- 
payer and the people on the street. 

I know that in our State it is still considered to be a second-rate, 
part-time office, = each of us represent over 200,000 people. We are 
engaged in a budget of $2 billion per year, and if the citizens at home 
would recognize the importance of State government and the respon- 
sibility that is carried there, and the advantage to them of retaining 
in State government these various activities, they would certainly be 
ahead in the long run. 

Mr. Founrtatn. In spite of the fact that your State spends tre- 
mendous sums on education, as you have indicated, I note that you are 
opposed to Federal aid for school construction. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lincotn. I am reflecting the view that I feel I find in Cal- 
ifornia, that we have tremendous educational problems of our own, 
and that we will do an awfully good job if we take care of ourselves. 

I was personally a member of the President’s Conference on Educa- 
tion at the White House a couple of years ago, and I saw some rather 
significant arguments in favor of Federal aid to education, and I per- 
sonally could adjust my thinking either way, to be frank with you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I think that there are some States in this Nation that genuinely need 
help. I would raise only two questions in connection with their need. 
One is, Do they really want it? And the second is, Are they helping 
themselves as much as they first should help themselves before they get 
outside aid ? 

I am under the impression some of them may not want it very 
badly. I think it takes time to adjust the outlook. 

Mr. Founratn. It appears that the States that need assistance most 
don’t want it, and the States that need it least, want the States that 
need it most to get it. It isan unusual situation. 

_ Mr. Lrncoxn. I think that is a fair summary of the situation. That 
is the way I see it, and while I think the people in California would 
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be delighted to assist someone in some other State, I think they would 
first like to know that those people wanted help. 

Mr. Fountain. Just one further queston and then I will yield to 
the other members of the committee. 

Are the urban communities in California prevented from assuming 
some responsibilities that they would like to undertake because of 
legislative and constitutional limitations upon their ability to raise 
revenues ? 

Mr. Lancoin. I’m sure that some might argue that they were lim- 
ited, but I think we have a rather happy Ww orking relationship. We 
have about 320 cities incor porated in 58 counties in California. We 
have a strong League of California Cities Association, and a strong 
County Supervisors Association. 

They work very closely with the legislature, and so far I feel that 
there has been a rather happy balance of responsibility between the 
three groups. We are rather proud of the government that we have 
in our cities and counties. Most of our cities are under a city manager 
operation. Most of the counties, the larger counties, have the same 
kind of management. It is a businesslike approach to government on 
a civil-service basis that i is, we think, superior to most city and county 
governments. 

Mr. Fountain. We have heard from quite a few mayors throughout 
the country that State legislatures are not sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of large urban areas. The mayors say “They don’t seem to 
understand our problems and consequently they aren’t sympathetic to 
us. In addition, many of the State legislatures are dominated by 
rural representatives who are not sympathetic to or familiar with 
our problems.” 

Are those factors to any extent true in the State of California? 

Mr. Linc LN. I think they are to a degree. I don’t believe they 
are as serious as some of the stories I have heard, and I believe you 
are alluding to. 

In California the lower house has 80 members, and we are re- 
apportioned in every 10 years. We represent an average of 180,000 
people each. 

In the senate we are 40 members, with not more than 1 senator 
from each county. That means that 6 of California’s senators repre- 
sent from a half million to 414 million each, and 34 senators, the 
remaining 34, represent what might be called rural areas where the 
population is much lighter. 

We do have the problem of convincing the senate that the cities 
should have all that they would like to have. 

Conversely, the rural senators have quite a problem convincing 
the assembly that the rural areas should have everything they w ant. 
And in most cases I think we have been able to come to relatively 
fair and equitable solutions of our common problems. 

Mr. Fountatn. Some of these mayors have expressed the desire, 
particularly those from large urban centers, to deal direc tly with 
the Federal Government in those matters where the Federal Govern- 
ment assists localities, rather than conduct their negotiations through 
the State level. 

What is your opinion as to that approach ? 

Mr. Lincoun. I would imagine that to reach that position for- 
mally would be very unwieldy and unworkable. Informally, we, 
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in California, I think, have a happy relationship for the State en- 
courages our cities and counties to deal directly with the Federal 
Government on their problems. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Mr. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the East hear a great deal about your outstand- 
ing public schools in California. 

How do you on the State level finance your schools in California ? 
I assume that you have quite a State school aid program. 

Mr. Lincoxn. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you finance it from a particular tax, or from a 
general fund, or just how is money apportioned, and what formula 
do you use ? 

Mr. Lincotn. Under the California constitution the schools have 
the first claim on the State’s general funds. And the State’s annual 
budget of 2 billion is approximately 40 percent for schools. The 
State pays an ADA (average daily attendance) figure to every school 
district in the State, that is on a sliding-scale formula that I can’t 
quote to you offhand. 

We also assist those districts that need assistance in the construction 
of new buildings—capital outlay. We have had several bond issues 
of $100 million to $300 million each, wherein we set up a State revolv- 
ing fund where a district can prove that it is first in need, that it has 
reached its extreme in its tax base, that it is using its own resources 
to the maximum, then it can come to the State and borrow funds for 
schoolhouse construction. 

Then we work out a 30-year repayment program that includes some 
formulas, to the end that certain districts that develop into bedroom 
districts, where their tax base is relatively thin, will never ultimately 
pay their full obligation on a sliding-scale formula. 

They pay as much as they can pay, and the State administration is 
resigned to the fact that perhaps ‘ 20 or 30 or even 40 percent of this 
obligation may never be repaid in full. Then at the local level there is 
a district school tax that pays the day-to-day operating cost of the 
school. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you in a position to say what your classroom 
shortages is in this State as of September 1957? 

Mr. Lincotn. I don’t know of any specific figure. I am sure that 
there is one. We are under the impression that exe ept for a few in- 
stances we have fairly well faced up to this schoolhouse need, and 
while there are isolated cases where for a year or two, until construc- 
tion is completed, we are on double sessions, by and large we have done 
a fairly good job of keeping up with this need. 

I believe there are cur rently 200,000 students in California on half- 
day session. There is very little indication that it would be the same 
200,000 next year and the year after. 

In other words, there is no student that graduates from the eighth 
grade, for example, who has had 3, 4, or 5 years of half-day education. 
Almost all of the half-d: Ly activity is in the kindergarten, first- and 
second-grade level. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did you get the impression, as a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Educ: , was a delegate repre- 
senting New Jersey—that the delegates actually said they were willing 
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to support Federal aid to schools based on need, rather than grants-in- 
aid coming into all the 48 States? 

In other words, did you get the impression that the delegates said: 
we want to support equalization of opportunity for every child in 
America, but we want to base it on need. That a wealthy State was 
willing to help a poorer State in bringing up its equalization of oppor- 
tunity for every child, but did not approve of a school-construction 
law where grants-in- -aid would come into every State, regardless of 
whether the need was shown or not? 

Mr. Lrycoxn. I think the earlier statement was the conclusion 
reached in my mind. Some of the things that have come out of the 
meeting since that I have read from time to time, are at variance with 
my own views. I would subscribe to the earlier statement. 

‘Mrs. Dwyer. Would you have the impression, and did I under stand 
you to say, that you felt that the people of California were not in 
favor of a school-construction program—a Federal school construc- 
tion program, such as was defeated on the floor of the House this last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Lincotn. I’m sorry to say I don’t know enough about the par- 
ticular bill that was defeated to know. And also there has been no 
vehicle in California through which we could definitely say that the 
people in California have crystallized their views, and their conclu- 
sion is this. Many people are interested, and to each’of them the 
problem is a little bit different, and the solution is a little bit different. 

I would strongly suspect if we are to assist at any level, that the 
assistance could best be one of construction, rather than an ADA figure 
that would involve the Federal Government permanently in the op- 
eration of a given school district. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do your State legislative leaders have conferences 
with your congressional delegations on programs considered by the 
Federal Government, as concerns Federal grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. Lincotn. We have no such formal program, and the geography 
of the State is such that I don’t know of any situation where a large 
group of legislators met with their 30 Congressmen. From time to 
time, as we have individual problems, as for example, on water or 
on highways, we have had three-man delegations call on our leaders 
from California in the Federal Congress, and from time to time they 
have contacted us. But we lack close liaison in California. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel that it would be advisable to recommend 
such a liaison ? 

Mr. Livcoxn. I think if some provision could be made for that, 
that it would be advisable. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I say that based on some testimony we have heard. 
One particular State senator from Denver said that many times the 
legislature passed enabling legislation, enabling the State to accept 
some Federal grants-in-aid programs, not that they approved, but 
because they had already been on the statute books, and in order to 
get it for their States, they passed enabling legislation without sup- 
porting it, per se. 

Mr. Lincoxn. I think that is true. I have often heard that argu- 
ment on the floor of our house, that this is available to us, we are 
paying our share of the cost of it, so why not “get on the 
bandwagon” ? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. One further question, and this has nothing to do 
with Federal grants-in-aid. What laws in the State of California 
control the sale of indecent comic books and like literature? 

Mr. Lincotn. We have spent a lot of time on that problem. I am 
a home builder and a subdivider, and not a lawyer. 

We have some very apparently vague language that is very dif- 
ficult to enforce, and subcommittees of the legislature have been 
holding hearings on this subject, and we get a tremendous amount 
of support from parents and church groups, and a tremendous 
amount of opposition from people who justifiably are defending the 
freedom of speech and the freedom of the press. 

And to the best of my knowledge, the newspapers in California are 
in opposition to any additional legislation, and under those 
circumstances, it will be very difficult to enact any. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you any laws at all on the books of California 
controlling this? 

Mr. Lincoxn. Yes. I think we have a couple of paragraphs on 
improper language, but it is a long time since I have had any associa- 
tion with them, and I am sorry I can’t be helpful to you. I would be 
glad to try to get it for you and mail it to you. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I was interested in knowing what your law spells out. 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes; I would be willing to do that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is all; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuet. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly 
want to commend the speaker for his statement, and the clear and 
concise answers to the questions we asked in our questionnaire. They 
are very much to the point. I like his emphasis on the importance of 
State government, particularly so when in such a problem as water 
resources, as in most other States, the first look is to Washington for 


help. 

Tthink you folks are certainly to be commended for taking the action 
you have up to this point at the State level. It is something that is 
contrary to what we have been hearing throughout the country. 

Mr. Lincoxtn. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountrarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one more question. Mr. Speaker, are you 
familiar with the many grants-in-aid that come into the State -of 
California? 

Mr. Lincoxn. I am not well acquainted with them. 

Mrs. Dwyer. A list such as this? 

Mr. Lincotn. It is rather impressive when you look at it this way. 

Mrs. Dwyer. You can see they have grown like Topsy, with the 
income tax. 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes; they have. I am sure Californians would not 
object if your committee were to find it your decision to recommend 
that many of these problems be returned to the State. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would it be advisable, do you think, Mr. Speaker, for 
every member of the legislature to have a list of the Federal grants- 
eo coming into the State of California? Do you think that would 

helpful ? 

Mr. Lincotn. I think that would be very helpful. We would ap- 
preciate that very much. I would be happy to see they are distributed, 
if you would care to make them available to us. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Speaker, just one more question. In question 6 
we asked: If Federal grants now made directly to local governments 
were terminated, such as slum clearance, urban renewal, public hous- 
ing, airport construction, and so forth, is it likely that the citizens in 
your State would be given enlarged taxing powers to continue these 
activities ? 

I note your answer is that they certainly would have to be given 
larger taxing powers. What is your opinion whether or not “they 
would be given such taxing powers ? 

Mr. Lincoin. The answer would be “yes.” 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Naveuron. I have some questions; yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Mr. ‘Speaker, I note that you indicate that you feel 
that the State should handle all problems except those which, because 
of lack of jurisdiction or lack of economic ability, it cannot handle. 
And I gather, also, from your téstimony, that you feel that the State 
of California not only has the economic ability, but also the willing- 
ness to handle problems over which it has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Lincotn. I think that is true, Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. I would like to explore just a little bit the reasons 
why the State of California, perhaps, has shown more of a recognition 
of the responsibility of the State, and has taken steps to handle more of 
these problems. You indicated that the average assemblyman in 
California represents 180,000 people, approximately. Could you tell 
us what the largest and smallest districts are, populationwise ¢ 

Mr. Lrncotn. When we reapportioned in 1951, speaking from 
memory, I would say they ran from 120,000 to, perhaps, 150,000, and 
since that time, of course, the State has grown, and not every one of 
the 85 districts has grown in the same proportion. The smallest one 
may not have change d at all—it may still be 120—and the largest one, 
as of today, I would estimate to be well over a quarter of a million 
people. 

Mr. Navueuton. The reason for that of course, is the rapid growth. 

Mr. Lincoin. Yes. 

Mr. Naueuron. Within the limits imposed by the mechanical diffi- 
culties, you actually have a very strict representation in your lower 
house according to population 

Mr. Lincoin. That is correct, and the adjustments will be made 
again in 1961, for those areas that have gotten out of proportion in the 
meantime. 

Mr. Naveuron. So that, in your lower house, at least, the average 
citizen, each citizen of California, has an ss ately equal voice ? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is correct. I might say, Mr. Naughton, we have 

a slogan in the legislature that the assembly represents the people and 
‘is senate represents the cows and the trees. I suppose you have 
heard that in other States, too. 

Mr. Naventon. We have, although it doesn’t seem to be true quite to 
the extent in California as it might be in some other States. What 
is the length of the session, usu: lly, in California ? 

Mr. Lixcotn. In the odd-numbered years, we have a constitutional 
provision for a general session limited to 120 calendar days. In the 
even-numbered years, we have a budget session limited to 30 calendar 
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days. We will, at our next general election in November, a year from 
now, ask the people of California to expand that sum. We haven’t 
determined exactly what we will ask for. 

Mr. Naueuron. You do feel longer sessions are needed? 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. What is the salary that is paid to assemblymen in 
California ? 

Mr. Lincoin. Assemblymen and senators in California are the third 
See paid in the Nation, and they are paid $500 per month. It was 

$300 until about 3 years ago, and it was $100 about 9 years ago. 

Mr. Navenron. That is paid year round, whether or not they are in 
session. 

Mr. Lincoun. The year round. 

Mr. Naveuton. What do you have in the way of physical facilities 
for the legislature ? 

Mr. Lincotn. At Sacramento, the State capital, we have fine cham- 
bers, and about 8 years ago completed what we refer to as the capitol 
annex. In this annex, either house has a series of committee heari ing 
rooms and an individual office for each member and his secretary. 

I would think that we probably have the finest facilities in the 
Nation at Sacramento, although we are already bulging at the seams, 
and we have no provision, for example, for the staff of interim 
committees. 

We have a long series of interim committees, active off session, that 
have anywhere from 1 to 4 or 5 employeeseach. We borrow desk space 
for them in empty corners, if we can find an empty corner. 

And in the home district the assemblyman has no office, no auto- 
mobile; he is allowed a part-time secretary and a limited ‘telephone 
allowance. 

Mr. Fountarn. Is that year round? 

Mr. Lincoitn. Year round. 

Mr. Naveutron. You answered my next question, which was going 
to be: Are your committees adequately staffed, and do they function 
the year round ? 

Mr. Lirncoin. Well, I think, to expand that a little bit further, I 
would admit that they are not very adequately staffed, although we 
try to keep them functioning the year round. In the last 3 or 4 years, 
we have established some continuity, and we have in the assembly 
maybe a dozen men who have come to be experts in their fields, and, 
to the extent we are able to keep them, without private enterprise 
offering them double our salary and taking them from us, we have 
permanent employees. But I think that it would be an economy to the 

taxpayers if that staff were larger and more permanent. 

Mr. Naventon. One final question, Mr. Speaker. Has the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature shown a willingness, as a general rule, to 
grant to its cities the authority that the cities need to solve their local 
problems with their local resources ? 

Mr. Lincoin. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Naventon. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. I might make this comment, Mr. Speaker. I have 
a news clipping from one of your papers yesterday, which says: 

A survey of legislative payrolls shows that the number of paid employees for 
between-sessions work has reached 378, and their monthly payroll totals $214,000. 


This averages out to more than 3 employees for each of the 80 assemblymen and 
40 senators. 
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You certainly have a much larger staff than appears to exist in any 
of the other States with which we have come in contact. 

Mr. Lincoxn. I think that is true. I might add we have a legisla- 
tive counsel office, that furnishes legal opinions and drafts our bills 
and helps us in every way possible, that consists of perhaps 20 or 30 

eople off session, and 60 or 80 when we are in session. We have a 

egislative auditor, who serves as a budget expert, accountable direct- 
ly to the legislature, and a staff of skilled personnel of, perhaps, 30 or 
40. Each of the 120 members has a part-time secretary; that makes 
another 120, and then, besides the dozen that are more or less perma- 
nent that I mentioned in our house, there are probably a dozen of the 
same in the senate, and then off session they are augmented by part- 
time employees, attorneys, or experts that are hired for 30 days, 3 
months, or 1 year, to complete a specific study. 

Mr. Fountatn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Mr. Lincoln, in your statement you indicate that 
California has taken a number of important steps to increase the reve- 
nue potential of local government. I wonder if you would describe 
some of these recent steps ? 

Mr. Lincotn. We have set up provisions where local government 
may increase their tax rate to varying degrees to further finance their 
school programs. There is one maximum for grammar school and 
another for high school and another one for junior colleges. 

We have enacted legislation that allows cities and counties to col- 
lect a sales tax, if and when they desire, in addition to the State sales 
tax, and we have coordinated the State’s operations so that all of the 
work and the accounting and the filing is up to the State. 

For a very, very small sum, I think less than 2 percent of the total 
tax, a city like San Francisco, for example, could determine they are 
going to have a half-cent sales tax or a cent-and-a-half sales tax, and, 
without putting any staff to work at all in San Francisco, and with- 
out giving the taxpayer another set of forms to fill out, the State of 
California would automatically collect that in the same fashion and 
with the same employees with which they collect the State sales tax. 

Mr. Gorprerc. That would appear to be a very efficient arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes. Then, 4 years ago, when we increased our 
highway users’ tax, a portion of the increase went to the cities and the 
counties. I think there are, perhaps, others, but those are the only 
three I can think of, offhand. 

Mr. Gotppera. Are the cities permitted to levy an income tax? 

Mr. Lincoxn. No; I don’t believe they are prohibited by law from 
doing it, but there is no city in California exercising that. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Do you have any other forms of shared taxes, other 
than what you have mentioned in the highway field? | 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes; our liquor tax is shared. There are probably 
others, but I can’t think of them right now, Doctor. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you, sir; that information is helpful. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Speaker. You have 
been very helpful, and we appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. Is Mayor Harris, of Reno, here? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Founrain. Mr. Druffel. Our next witness is Mr. William O. 
Druffel, county commissioner, from Whitman County, Wash. 

Mr. Druffel, we are very happy to have you here with us. We feel 
that it is helpful to the committee to get the viewpoint of all levels 
of government, and some excellent witnesses have represented the 
county units of government. I am sure you are already familiar 
with what we are endeavoring to do, and the type of information 


we are trying to get. We are very happy to hear from you at this 
time. 


Mr. Drourret. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM 0. DRUFFEL, COMMISSIONER, 
WHITMAN COUNTY, WASH. 


Mr. Drvrret. It is rather difficult for a county official of a single 
State to speak, with as little time for consultation as has been af- 
forded me, for the county officials of States other than his own, so I 
shall attempt to differentiate in my remarks between what I am sure 
the county commissioners of Washington State think and believe, 
and what I think county officials in other States have on their minds. 

I am quite sure that I speak for a majority of county officials, na- 
tionwide, when I quote from the 1951 report to the State legislature 
as prepared by my own State association : 

We want it clearly understood by the members of this 32d Washington Legis- 
lature, and the members of all those to follow, that the county commissioners 
of this State want to solve their own problems at their own level—without 
asking grants-in-aid from the State or the Federal Government, and without 


seeking to deprive any other level of government of its own just and necessary 
sources of revenue. 


We stand ready at all times to accept full responsibility for administering 
those functions of government which are properly ours to administer, and we 
stand ready to accept complete responsibility for the cost of our government, 
provided we are given full authority to administer that government, and the 


means to fund its financial needs. 

I believe that this honorable body needs to remind itself that 
county government in all States, and particularly in Washington 
State, must operate within very restricted limitations of both statu- 
tory authority and financial capability. We have only those powers 
expressly granted to us by the State legislatures, or those which are 
necessarily implied. We are almost solely dependent, for the reve- 
nues to support our general governmental functions, upon the pro- 
ceeds of the property tax, and even this resource is rigidly delimited 
by the operation of constitutional limitations as to amounts of levies 
and levels of valuations for tax purposes. 

Thus, when this committee is thinking of delegations of authority 
or responsibility, it must remember that these delegations from the 
Federal Government cannot be direct to the counties, but must, first, 
be filtered through the State legislatures. 

If, for example, the Congress decided to retreat from its preemp- 
tion of a certain area in the excise-tax field, believing that by doing 
so it was opening the way for broadened county support for certain 
heretofore Federal or State functions of government, it is entirely 
possible that the anticipated benefits would not accrue, simply because 
of our State’s own need for additional revenues. 
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Now, would it be proper for this committee to believe that just 
any revenue source ae operate properly at the strictly local level? 

For some examples to illustrate my meanings : 

In Washington State, the 1957 session of the State legislature made 
a total appropriation for all forms of public assistance amounting 
to $208,895,671, for the biennium. Of this amount, $72,814,207 was 
estimated to come from Federal matching grants. County contri- 
butions to this program will amount to approximately $14, 398,400. 
Now, if it were decided to withdraw Federal participation in ‘this 
program, and substitute county support, based upon a withdrawal 
of the Federal Government’s preemption of the same field, such as 
excise tax on tobacco, several eventualities would have to be considered. 

1. The State would have to forego this lucrative new field of 
support for the State’s own coffers, and instead grant appropriate 
authority to the counties to make a retail sales levy on tobacco sold 
within the borders of the several counties. Whether this authority 
would be granted the counties needs to be gaged against the dual facts 
that (a) the State is between 37 and 40 million dollars in the red 
itself; and (6) the counties’ request for a sharing of one-third cent 
of the State’s 314 cents sales tax didn’t even ret out of the first 
legislative committee to which the bill was referred at the last 
session. 

Assuming that the State was willing to pass both responsibility 
Pes the welfare program and the levying ‘author ity back to the county 
level, two other eventualities would arise: (a) There would be serious 
complications in the enforcement of the taxing program—different 
levels in the amount of the tax levy would creep in as between coun- 
ties, leading to county-boundary evasions of the tax; there would be 
difficulties in regard to reports of merchants who ‘collect this tax 
as separate from other taxes for other purposes; and (6) there would 
be a repetition of the differing levels of assistance standards between 
counties which caused our State to abandon the strictly local ad- 
ministration of this program in the late 1930's. 

Another item for consideration of the committee in conjunction 
with any proposal to take the Federal Government out of specific 
fields of grant-in-aid programs, and substitute State or local finane- 
ing, even with Federal withdrawal from given fields of revenue re- 
sources, is the impact of such action on the taxpayers of any given 
State. For example: 

Washington State has a gasoline tax of 614 cents per gallon, which 
yielded in ‘the calendar year 1956 the sum of $57,077,086. The State’s 
counties share was 33.8 percent of this sum, or $19,312,633. — 
counties will receive in Federal fiscal year 19: 58, the sum of $2,089,98 
in Federal aid while the State will receive a total of $39,036,191 rom 
this source. 

Thus if Federal aid to highways was withdrawn from Washington 
State, our roadbuilding resources would be decreased by a total of 
$41,196,1 76. In order to replace this sum, and keep to just the present 
level of highway construction and repair, our State’s gasoline tax 
would have to be increased by 4.68 cents per gallon, making a total 
impost of 11.18 cents per gallon. Query: Would the motorist con- 
tinue his present rate of gasoline consumption with a tax this high 
on each gallon he consumed? If he did not, then where would the 
funds so vitally needed in this work come from? 
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But to speak directly to those Federal programs in which there 
is some direct county — in Washington State, either on 
a grant-in-aid or partnership basis, there are only two of what might 
be called major significance : roads and agricultural extension work. 

Of these, of course, roads is a grant-in- -aid program, with extension 
work being carried on on a three-party partnership basis. The latter 
forms an excellent argument for retention of Federal participation 
in local programs. In a typically research type of program such as 
extension work is, one whose major objective is the raising of national 
standards of a whole field of economic endeavor through persuasive 
methods, it would be impossible to operate on a purely local basis, or 
on a local-State cooperative basis alone. Research done on corn pro- 
duction in Iowa, on wheat in Washington, are not only mee bene- 
ficial to those two States, but to every other State in the Nation as 
well. Counties in our State have just this budget year embarked upon 
a program designed to increase our present 24 percent-76 percent 
local to State-Federal participation to a one-third, one-third, one-third 
ratio within 5 years, and I believe this effort will be successful. 

The other Federal programs which are of direct concern to county 
government as such in Washington State are public health, airport 
construction, and health- facility construction (Hill-Burton projects). 
There will be a small but perhaps growing amount of county partici- 
pation in the planning grants program, but the total dollar amount 
involved in all these programs is a small fraction of the national totals. 

In fact, we believe that, if all federally owned real property, now 
tax exempt, were on the tax rolls of the counties of our State, none 
of the grant-in-aid programs except that in highways, would be 
necessary. Perhaps this is a concept which this committee might well 
explore. 

Actually, such is the position of county government in most States 
that the most cogent remark I could make to aid this committee in 
its deliberations might well be “Let the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment iron out between them what is most fittingly done by each 
of them; let them decide upon an allocation of tax resources to the 
two levels, and then let us argue with our own State legislatures as 
to the breakdown between them and ourselves as to who does what, 
with what and to whom.” 

However, it is still my opinion that whatever we do or how we do 
it, that each of us should have a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of the other levels of government. I believe that one of the 
best means to develop this under standing is through the means of a 
national study committee, this committee to consist of officials rep- 
resenting each of the three levels of government, namely, the Federal, 
the States, and local—that i is, the counties and the cities. 

The duty of this committee would be to conduct a continuing study 
of the relationship between the several levels of government, “gathe r 
information on the subject, analyze the information, and to submit 
its findings and recommendations to the proper agencies. 

In other words, I propose that we go into a huddle and continue 
in it. I am certain that this will pay off. I know that county gov- 
ernment would favor such a program and we have in our National 
Association of County Officials a means for the participation of 
county government in this kind of a program. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Druffel. 
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I will start with you, Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I have no questions, sir. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Mr. Druffel, in the early part of your statement you 
mentioned your county officials or commissioners having memorialized 
the State legislature in some pretty strong language here, and that 
you as county commissioners wanted to solve your own problems at 

our own level. 

What have you done at your own local level by way of solving 
problems without going to the State and National level in recent 
years? 

Mr. Drurrex. As with all other local governments, usually one 
of our main problems is to obtain the necessary financial means to 
enable us to provide all the services requested of us by the people. 
One thing we have attempted just recently was to offer to the Wash- 
ington State Legislature during its last session, held early in 1957, 
that we would finance ourselves further, through a county sales tax, 
and, we have offered further, to take care of other programs if given 
the financial means. 

Mr. Micuet. I find through the balance of your statement, there 
apparently isn’t any field in which the Federal Government now is in, 
that you would just as soon see us get out of. 

Mr. Drurrex. No, because we are too deeply involved in most Fed- 
eral-local programs, as they are now set up, to handle them alone. 
We would prefer that the Federal Government establish fewer such 
programs. We feel in the State of Washington, that, if we are 
given the power to raise more funds locally we can take care of most 
of these things ourselves. 

Mr. Micuer. How many years have you been a county com- 
missioner ? 

Mr. Drurrew. Ten years. 

Mr. Micuex. Have you, during those 10 years, gotten your county 
commissioners up on their hindlegs, opposing Federal intervention, 
and asked the people to solve them, themselves ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Micuer. Have you had any support? 

Mr. Drourret. No. 

Mr. Micuext. What do you attribute the lack of support to? 

Mr. Drurret. Well, to the fact that it is natural for people to go 
to the source where it is easiest to get money. 

Mr. Micuet. The easiest place is in Washington, due to the fact 
it is taken from the people surreptitiously, and very few realize how 
much they are paying, whereas at a lower level they are principally 
sales and excise taxes, where everybody gets to see them day in and 
day out, and it is pretty hard to enact those. 

Mr. Drurrer. Yes; it is. The people object very strenuously when 
the local government attempts to levy what the people think is too 
much in the way of taxes. Consequently it is much easier to go far- 
ther away to get money. This very situation is one reason why I 
believe that we should be placed upon our own responsibility more 
and let us settle these things right at home where the people can 
see the effect that increased governmental services are going to cost 
them more money. When we recognize this, I believe that there are 


. 


a number of services which we now request of government, which 
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we will purchase outside of government, since its service costs money 
every bit as well as private services do. , 

Mr. Micue.. Do you say the county level of government is on 
the wane? 

Mr. Drurret. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Micuev. Because I found, thus far in our hearings, it has been 
principally a city-State-Federal relationship, with very little men- 
tion of county-level government. 

Does your association express any concern over the fact that you 
aren’t playing as big a part as you once did play ? 

Mr. Drurreyt. Yes; some of our members have, especially a num- 
ber of years ago, but we now know that the people are relying more 
and more upon the counties for governmental services. 

Mr. Micuet. Would you elaborate a bit on your statement here 
that counties in the State of Washington have just this budget year 
embarked on a program designed to increase our present 24-76 local 
to State-Federal participation to a one-third, one-third, one-third 
ratio in the next 5 years. 

Will you explain that a little bit? 

Mr. Drurret. What we did was to hold conferences with officials 
of the extension services of the State College of Washington and 
the State Department of Agriculture at which we discussed the con- 
stantly increasing difference, where we were contributing 

Mr. Micuet. Who is we, now ? 

Mr. Drurret. The counties, who were contributing the smallest 
portion. 

Mr. Micue.. Twenty-four percent. 

Mr. Drurre.. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. To the State? 

Mr. Drurrev. To the extension program. 

Mr. Micuex. The State was contributing the balance here? 

Mr. Drurre.. The State and Federal Government. 

Mr. Micnex. The State and Federal Government. 

Mr. Drurret. Any time a wage increase or salary increase occurred 
in the extension service, the Federal Government and the State bore 
the additional expense. We volunteered and agreed that we will pay 
our third and the State pay its third and the Federal Government 
pay the other third. We feel this is fair in the light of the benefits 
we get. It has been accepted without any dispute on the part of 
the county, or on the part of the several counties. 

Mr. Micnet. You go on here further to mention the amount of 
federally owned property and payment in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. What is the area in Washington which is federally 
owned ¢ 

Mr. Drurret. Roughly about one-third. 

Mr. Micnen. About one-third of the State of Washington is 
federally owned ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Principally in forest lands? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. Is it the feeling at the State level that they would 
like to exploit those federally owned properties for the sake of get- 
ting revenue at the State level ? 
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Mr. Drurret. Well, yes. The State is slightly interested. How- 
ever, not nearly as much as we are because the services provided 
in these localities are rendered principally by local government. For 
this reason we don’t hear much about this from the State. However, 
it is interested. 

Mr. Micuet. I refer to the chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Druffel, are there any present grant-in-aid 
programs which you would like to see completely a State and/or local 
responsibility ? ? ‘And if so, would you identify those programs and 
give your reasons? 

Mr. Drurret. I am not prepared to right at the present. I don’t 
happen to have the list of these. 

Mr. Fountain. Here is a list. You might refer to some of them 
specifically in order to refresh your recollection. 

What about airport construction? Would you like to see that com- 
pletely a State and/or a responsibility ? 

Mr. Drurret. No; I don’t. Because I think that is one of the 
progr ams that should be cooperatively handled, on a cooperative 

asis. 

Mr. Fountarn. Ona Federal-State-local basis ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes; because of its national defense aspects, some- 
what the same as highways. 

Mr. Founratn. You think highways likewise should be on a Fed- 
eral-State-local basis? 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fountatn. How do you build your highways here in the State 
of Washington? Do you have a county built and maintained road 
system, as distinguished from the State highways? 

Mr. Drurret. We have three systems. They are: The State high- 
ways under control of the State, the county roads under control of 
the counties, and the city streets under the control of the cities and 
towns. 

The State has roughly around 6,500 miles of State highways. The 
39 counties have a total of about 40,000 miles of county roads. 1 
do not remember the total mileage of the city streets but I believe 
it is about 6,000 miles. 

These county roads are not, in any instance, built up to the standards 
of the State highways, simply because of the lack of sufficient revenue 
to do this. 

We have our Federal aid highways constructed under contract and 
many of the other county roads are built by this method. It is 
largely a matter of the opinion of the board of county commissioners 
as to whether they have a road built by contract, excepting that 
projects over $25,000 must be constructed by contract. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do the counties in the State of Washington get their 
road funds from the State ? 

Mr. Drurre.. We get about—the average county gets about 50 
percent of their road “costs from the State gasoline tax—State-col- 
lected gasoline tax. 

Mr. Fountarn. Where do you get the other funds? 

Mr. Drurrei. That is from property tax, local property tax. 

Mr. Fountarn. In addition to the other functions and responsibili- 
ties of county government, you likewise assume substantial respons- 
ibility for the building of roads? 
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Mr. Drurret. Yes; the board of county commissioners is also the 
county road board or the county highway board. 

Mr. Founratn. How do the county tax rates run in the State of 
Washington? 

Mr. Drurret. Our millage is as follows: 2 mills which goes to the 
State for laa assistance; 14 mills for schools; 10 mills on rural 
property (property outside of incorporated cities and towns) for 
county roads; 15 mills on city property (property within the limits 
of inc orporated cities and towns) for city operation; 8 mills for 
general county government; and 6 mills which may be used for special 
districts and the like, such’ as fire districts, et cetera. We have a 40- 
mill-limit-law. 

Mr. Fountarn. Isthat true in every county ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. However, practically every school district in the 
State levies additional millage each year, in addition to the regular 
14 mills allowed under the 40-mill-limit law. This additional millage 
is levied through special elections in which the people approve or 
disapprove the proposed additional millage. 

Mr. Fountatn. How is your property. evaluated for tax purposes, 
as compared with the market value of the property ? 

Mr. Drurret. We are undergoing a program in the State now of 
increasing property values, or the assessed values, to bring them into 
line with the sale values. Whitman County—that is my county—has, 

verhaps, as a general rule, the highest selling land in the State. It 
is strictly agricultural. Land will sell at $300 an acre—farmland— 
and on that v we will be assessed on the basis of only $40 an acre. There 
is quite a difference there. The law says the property should be as- 
sessed at 50 percent of the true marketable value. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you make any distinction for tax purposes, 
between income-bearing property and property used as a home ? 

Mr. Drurren. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. No distinction ? 

Mr. Drurret. No distinction. 

Mr. Fountain. Getting back to this list of grant-in-aid programs, 
what about the public-assistance program? Do you favor making 
that completely a State and/or local responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Drurret. That, too, is a program that, I think, cannot or 
should not be changed, because of the fact that the wealthier States 
can afford to pay more than can be paid by the poorer States. And 
the result is that you have a differing standard of payments to the 
people being served. So I think that, too, is one that should be in 
the partnership. 

Mr. Fountatn. What about fish and wildlife restoration and 
management ¢ 

Mr. Drurret. I think we can take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Founrarn. You think you should tak» care of that yourselves? 

Mr. Drurren. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. What about flood prevention and control ? 

Mr. Drurren. We think we should take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Fountratn. You do? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Health research facilities construction ? 
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Mr. Drurrex. Well, at the present time, I would feel that that is 
something we should keep to ourselves. 

Mr. Fountrarn. What about hospitals and medical facilities, survey 
and construction ? 

Mr. Drurre.. At the present time, I would think that we should 
be able to handle that, ourselves. However, in the case of a national 
emergency, there should be some relationship. Otherwise, I think 
we can handle it, ourselves. 

Mr. Founrarn. What about library services? 

Mr. Drurret. I think that we should take care of, ourselves. 

Mr. Fountain. Maternal and child health ? 

Mr. Drurre.. We should take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Fountarn. National-disaster relief? 

Mr. Drurre.t. We could take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Fountain. Public health, which includes, of course, such things 
as general health, tuberculosis control, mental health, cancer control, 
heart-disease control, venereal-disease control, and so forth. 

Mr. Drurre.. I think that the Federal Government should have a 
part in this; however, we should not rely upon this too much. We 
should take care of this, up to a reasonable extent, ourselves. Beyond 
that, if the need is great enough, then the Federal Government should 
participate and help out. 

Mr. Fountarn. What about low-rent public housing ? 

Mr. DrurreL. We should take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there any large city in the county of Whitman? 

Mr. Drurrev. Pullman, home of Washington State College, is the 
largest city, having a population of approximately 12,000. Popula- 
tion of the whole county is about 32,000 persons, with approximately 
18,000 persons living in the 17 incorporated cities and towns of the 
county. 

ae. Fountain. What about the school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Drurrev. I think we should take care of that, ourselves. Of 
course, we would like to have—you have surplus commodities; I think 
we should share in that. 

Mr. Fountarn. You have in mind, primarily, the cash grants, 
rather than the distribution of commodities ? 

Mr. Drorreu. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. What about vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Drurrex. Well, I think we should take care of that, ourselves. 

Mr. Fountain. What feeling do you have with respect to the water- 
pollution-control appropriations which Congress passed about 2 years 
ago? 

ey. Drurret. Well, I would think the Federal Government should 
be a part of that, because, say, for instance, the pollution of streams 
and things coming from other States into our own, or ours into other 
States, perhaps regional compacts or something like that might han- 
dle that, but I believe we need the Federal Government there. 

Mr. Fountarn. If such programs as we have been discussing were 
to be carried on exclusively by State and local governments, do you 
feel that the Washington State Legislature would take the necessary 
action to continue these services ? 

Mr. Drurre.. In most instances, they would, I believe. 
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Mr. Founratn. Do you feel that your State legislature is reasonably 
sympathetic with the problems of local government in the State of 
Washington ? 

Mr. Drurret. I do. They are sympathetic. However, they have 
so many problems of their own that they hardly have the time to ob- 
tain full knowledge and understanding of the counties’ problems. I 
do believe this, and it applies to all Tovals of government; that we 
do not know enough about each other. I think that the local level 
should have some understanding of the problems of the State gov- 
ernment, and the Federal Government, as well. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you periodically have meetings between your 
local officials and members of the legislature to discuss your mutual 
problems ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes; we do. They are not conducted as frequently 
as they should be conducted. We try at our meetings to have officials 
of the State participate. In our counties, I was going to say in our 
district meetings of our commissioners associations, we always try to 
get the local State representatives interested to attend these. I feel 
we have a fairly cooperative program in acquainting the State of- 
ficials with our problems. The cities do the same. 

Mr. Fountarn. Have you had many instances in which requests by 
county commissioners have been turned down by the legislature? 

Mr. Drurre.. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. I think you referred to 1 or 2 in your statement. 

Mr. Drurrei. Yes, in the case where we tried to get permission 
to levy a sales tax for local government. Most counties did not need 
this immediately, but some did need this urgently. We were cooperat- 
ing with the Association of Washington Cities, who also wished to 
participate in this sales tax for local government, because the cities 
and towns were in urgent need for additional revenue. The legisla- 
ture turned us down flat. 

Mr. Fountain. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. Drourrex. No. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr Chairman, just a few questions. Are you in posi- 
tion to know, sir, whether the State of Washington had a school-lunch 
program before the Federal program was enacted ¢ 

Mr. Drurret. No. Lamnot. I don’t know. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you in a position to know whether your State 
constitution would permit a school-lunch program if the Federal 
Government was to drop such a program, permitting school lunches 
to be served to private as well as public schools ¢ 

Mr. Drurrev. I would say not to private schools; no. 

Mrs. Dwyer. So that, if the Federal program were dropped, and if 
it were picked up by the State, the State legislature would preclude 
the school-lunch programs from being served to private schools? 

Mr. Drurrex.. Yes; I would think so. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In your county, are your commissioners responsible 
for building any hospitals or institutions of any kind for the aged or 
chest diseases, or anything of that sort ? 

Mr. DrurreL. We may. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you built any? 

Mr. DrurreL.. No. The State of Washington allows private opera- 
tion and construction. The only hospitals might generally occur in 
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the larger cities, by counties there, like Seattle and Tacoma. We 
generally rely on private people to build those. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your county officials and county association, I 
imagine, meet periodically during the year? 

Mr. Drurrew. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Your county officials throughout the State ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Ilave you ever made a survey of the Hill-Burton 
funds coming into your State as an incentive program to build 
hospitals ? 

Mr. Drurret. No, we haven’t. I know this; that, in the building of 
health-department offices, and the like, some counties have applied for 
funds from that source. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I asked that question, sir, is that you said 
you thought the Hill-Burton funds could be eliminated as a grant-in- 
aid. What I am trying to establish is whether your association has 
made a study of the State’s needs, and whether the State would build 
the hospitals needed without the incentive of the Hill-Burton funds? 

I wondered whether you were speaking for the association when you 
said you felt the Hill-Burton funds could be eliminated, or whether 
you were speaking from your own experience on a county level as a 
commissioner of the State of Washington ? 

Mr. Drurret. I was speaking based on my own experience. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I see. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountartn. Do you have information indicating whether or 
not there is a great need in the State of Washington for additional 
hospital beds ? 

Mr. Drurret. No; I think it is pretty well taken care of. 

Mr. Fountarn. Pretty well taken care of by private hospitals ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatn. So, as you understand it, your State has no need for 
Hill-Burton funds? 

Mr. Drourrex. That is right. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be made clear for 
the record that Hill-Burton funds are used for private nonprofit as 
well as for public institutions. 

Mr. Founratrn. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Drurrev. I should have known that, too, because I know some 
of the Sisters’ hospitals have obtained this help. 

Mr. Micuen. Do you think local communities ought to handle their 
own sewage disposal by themselves ? 

Mr. Drurren. Y es; I do. I know it is pretty hard for some com- 
munities to do so, but I think they should. I really feel the State 
of Washington is, generally, pretty fortunate. I can’t really see 
ourselves being one that expects some poorer State to contribute 
toward the solution of our problems when we are wealthy enough to 
handle it ourselves. 

Mr. Micuer. Of course, the Water Pollution Control Act was 
simply Federal aid to local communities in building sewage-disposal 
plants. That is why I am trying to reconcile your thinking with your 
statement, in response to the chairm: an’s question, that you thought 
the Federal Government did have an obligation in water pollution. 
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But I assume, as long as you also say that local communities ought 
to handle their own sewage-disposal problem, that the Federal 
Government’s efforts should be in other than sewage-disposal plants? 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes; that it right. 

Mr. Fountain. I note from some figures put out by the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, that in the 
year 1956 the State of Washington received from the Federal Govern- 
ment $65,653,000, of which $33,696,000 was the total for public welfare, 
and, of that amount, $23,811,000 was for old-age assistance. What 
was your opinion as to who should bear the responsibility for public 
welfare / 

Mr. Drurret. That the Federal Government should participate in 
that. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goupserc. Mr. Druffel, which of the programs listed on our 
data sheet are actually administered by county government in your 
State? 

Mr. Drurre.. Well, we participate in the agricultural extension, 
agricultural marketing services—no; we don’t. We don’t have any 
part of that. Agricultural research, airport construction. 

Mr. GotpserG. Do you have airport-construction projects adminis- 
tered by the county as the local sponsor 4 

Mr. Drurre.. Yes. 

Mr. Micuew. Does the city of Pullman have an airport? 

Mr. Drurre.. Yes, but the county does not participate in that. 
That is a joint airport of the city of Pullman and the city of Moscow. 

Mr. Micuex. They have a combined airport authority ¢ 

Mr. Drurrev. Yes. 

Mr. Micuen. Does it have a taxing power? 

Mr. Drurrex. No; only that the cities, each city contributes from 
tax funds toward its support. The county does not. We have lent 
them aid, originally, when the airport was being built. We furnished 
equipment, but there wasn’t anything beyond that. We have an air- 
port at Colfax, the county seat, which is a county-supported—county- 
federally supported airport. But it was merely established as part 
of the war-training program. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there a National Guard unit stationed at Pullman ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes; there is. 

Mr. Goxpperc. You were down to airports. You do have an 
airport ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes; I don’t know about assistance to State medical 
schools. Child-welfare services; that is the State. We don’t have 
anything there. Civil defense; we participate in that. We don’t 
participate in the defense facilities. 

Mr. Micuex. Did you say the Federal Government needed to take 
a stronger hand in the civil defense? 

Mr. Drurrev. Yes; they should whip the local governments into 
line a little more, I mean bear down on them. 

Mr. Micuer. Wouldn’t you be offended if we bore down on you any 
more than we are now? 

Mr. Drurren. I might be offended, but it might be good for me. 
I think we at the local level, it appears to me, we don’t take it seri- 
ously enough. 
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I would say, for instance, all my county sets up for that is $1,500 a 
year in its budget. 

Mr. MIcHEL. If we were to say at the Federal level, “You ought to 
do more,” you would naturally come back and say, “Where are we 
going to get the money ?” wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Drurret, Well, we probably would. I think we should be in 
there doing something to take care of ourselves. 

Mr. Micuen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Do you administer the public-assistance programs, 
such as old-age assistance, at the county level ? 

Mr. Drurreu. No; the State has that program. 

Mr. Gorpnerc. That is a State program ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Goxpserc. Do you administer any of the grant-aided public 
health programs? 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes; we do, through our local health department. 

Mr. Goupsere. Is that a county health department, a county health 
unit ? 

Mr. Drurre.. Yes. 

Mr. Micnuet. Do you have a county tuberculosis sanitarium ? 

Mr. Drurret. No, we have three in the State. The facility avail- 
able for us is at Spokane, at Spokane County. They built the build- 
ing, and we contributed in the way of part of the furnishings, and 
then we pay for the patients that are sent up there. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Do you have any direct contact with Federal 
officials in administering your public-health programs? 

Mr. Drurrer. No, we do it entirely with the State. 

Mr. Gotpperc. So that any Federal aid is funneled to you from the 
State level, and any Federal instructions or requirements, in turn, are 
relayed to you through the State officials? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpserc. A while back you made the observation that the 
State and localities should be in a position to take care of slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal by themselves. 

Mr. Drourret. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Do you have any slum-clearance projects that are 
federally aided in your county ? 

Mr. Drourret. Not in our county, no. I don’t know of any in the 
eastern part of the State. I don’t think Spokane has any. 

Mr. Goupserc. In making that observation, do you base it upon 
your personal philosophy ? “And do you believe that the large urban 
areas that have the problem of slum clearance could do the job on 
their own, with their own funds and without Federal assistance? 

Mr. Drurrex. I think they could with no additional assistance, 
other than perhaps some from the State. 

Mr. Gotppere. Is there any State assistance for slum clearance in 
the State of Washington ? 

Mr. Drourret. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gorpperc. I raise the question because most of the representa- 
tives of large cities who have come before the subcommittee have 

retty much agreed that Federal assistance for slum clearance has 
eee a lifesaver in restoring the old deteriorated areas of their 
communities. 
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Is there a great deal of contact in your State between the county 
and city officials in recognition of their mutual problems? 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes, there is. At their regional meetings, the county 
officials of the area, of the region, are invited to attend, and in our 
contacts during the legislative sessions, the Cities and County Com- 
missioners Association work hand in hand. It is a very close 
relationship. 

Mr. Micuexi. Commissioner, on this subject of housing, would you 
say there is an area of disagreement between you, as commissioner in 
a county in eastern Washington, and a commissioner who might be 
in the county where Seattle is located ? 

Mr. Drurret. There might. However, I have not encountered it. 
There are some areas where I believe it would, yes. 

Mr. Micnex. It would be colored by the fact that they probably 
do have a serious problem in a large urban center, where you obvi- 
ously have no real large urban center in your county ? 

Mr. Drurren. Yes, | would think that would be possible. 

However, my contact with the commissioners of King County have 
not resulted in any difference in opinion there. 

Mr. Micuer. King County ? 

Mr. Drurret. That is Seattle. 

Mr. Gotpsere. One final question, Mr. Druffel. The statement has 
been made that one of the weaknesses of county government in the 
United States is that there are too many of them. 

What is your opinion as to whether county government would be 
strengthened in the State of Washington if there were some con- 
solidation of the existing units ¢ 

Mr. Drurret. I think we should have some consolidation of several 
counties, especially in the northwestern part of the State. Island 
County and San Juan County and other small counties are in this 
area. Due to the small sizes of these counties they have much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient revenue from local taxes to operate their 
counties. 

Ferry County, in northern Washington, is perhaps one of our poor- 
est counties. This county has a rough time of raising sufficient funds to 
pay the costs of the operation of the county government. 

We have some counties adjoining Whitman County which could be 
consolidated or at least cooperate on services. As it is, Whitman 
County is now providing sanitarian service for some of these neigh- 
bors. We are endeavoring to expand this program, hoping that by 
working together we all will profit by obtaining more and better 
services at a reduced cost. 

Mr. Micnex. Under the constitution of the State of Washington, 
how could a consolidation of counties be effected ? 

Mr. Drurre.. By a vote of the people, a petition and vote of the 
people, through the legislature. 

Mr. Micue.. A referendum of the people involved ¢ 

Mr. Drurren. Yes. 

Mr. Micuex. The State legislature would have to authorize the 
referendum ¢ 

Mr. Drurren. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsera. What has been the situation in your own case, where 
you mentioned having offered some of your services to the surround- 
ing areas? Wasthat an offer of consolidation ? 
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Mr. Drurrev. No, not an outright consolidation, just an offer of the 
onsolidation of services. 

Mr. Gouppera. Of services only ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. Well, in fact, we retained the organization, but 
they buy the service from us. In one instance, for a sanitarian, we 
had the arrangement that they pay part of the sanitarian’s salary, as 
he spends part { time down there. 

It has been something they have accepted very readily. 

Mr. GoLpBERG. They | have accepted ? 

Mr. Drurrev. They have, because they are in no position to afford 
these services alone. 

Mr. Fountain. But they are still maintained as separate county 
units ? 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. The arrangement applies only to certain spe- 
cific services. 

Now as to the office of the county school superintendents, the State 
is attempting to obtain consolidations in that field. Our county could 
well provide the services of this office for Garfield County which joins 
us to the south. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is there substantial sentiment in your State for 
county consolidation in those areas where it is felt they could do a 
better job, more economically and more efficiently ? 

Mr. Drurret. The demand is not very great. Local pride seems to 
be a hindrance there. A county that loses its identity feels local con- 
trol is very precious, and they think they are going to lose something. 

Mr. Fountary. And the same thing is true with respect to schools? 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes. 

Mr. Fountarn. Communities that lose their schools in consolida- 
tions don’t like that either. 

Mr. Drurrex. No; having served on a school reorganization com- 
mittee for several years, I found that out, very emphatically. 

Mr. Founrarn. I might say that is also true throughout the country 
with respect to post offices. A lot of communities don’t like to give 
up post offices, but quite a few of them have given them up—I should 
say they have been taken away, and, in many instances, I think, 
justifiably so. 

Are there any other questions? Mr. Naughton ? 

Mr. Naveuron. In glancing over your statement, Mr. Druffel, I 
note that you feel that a better exchange of information between the 
various units of government might be helpful i in solving some of the 
interrelated problems. 

Mr. Drurrex. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Naveuron. You have suggested a national council composed 
of the representatives of the three levels of government. Do you 
have any other suggestion, in the interim, perhaps, for things that 
the Federal Government could be doing now to assist county govern- 
ments in obtaining more information that it is in a position to 
provide ? 

Mr. Drurrev. I propose that, in the meantime, the Federal Gov- 
ernment set up a central agency of qualified personnel available for 
consultation with officials of local government on the problems of all 
3 levels of government, this agency to have available information of 
interest to the officials of the 3 levels of government. 
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Mr. Naventon. Do you have trouble, sometimes, in figuring out 
just w ven you should go to if you have problems that you feel you 
need help on from Washington ? 

Mr. Drurrex. I would normally go to my Congressman, but I feel 
that, very likely, my Congressman isn’t well enough informed about 
my situation. We don’t have the opportunity to contact each other 
and discuss our problems, as, for instance, the way we are doing here 
now. 

When I ask for something, it is natural for me to request something 
without knowing if it is available or if it will tie in with a nationwide 
program which is beneficial to us all. In other words, all I am famil- 
lar with is my own area. I should endeavor to learn about the prob- 
lems of other areas, as well. My activities with the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials has given me much opportunity to discuss our 
mutual problems with county officials of other areas. I find that 
they have as many problems as I have. If we had a central agency 
in the Federal Government to whom we could go for information, it 
would be of much help. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find that the Federal Government has or 
can provide advice and technical assistance from time to time that is 
of service to you in carrying out your responsibilities as a county 
official ? 

Mr. Drurret. Definitely. 

Mr. Naveuron. Sometimes you find you have difficulty in trying 
to find out where to obtain it. 

Mr. Drurrer. That is right. 

Mr. Navueuton. Does there exist, or would it be helpful, if it 
doesn’t exist, a catalog of services available at the Federal level, writ- 
ten to be of assistance to local officials? 

Mr. Drurrext. Yes; I think it would. I have seen leaflets that 
mentioned a few areas in which we can get assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, but it is always very limited. 

A picture, or something indicating just how the Federal Govern- 

ment can serve us, at the same time serving everybody else equally— 
[ think that is one of the problems. When I go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and ask for a service, I don’t stop to think that somebody 
else needs that and when I request this service I am going to reduce 
the power or the availability of services, like services to some other 
person that is in the same situation as Iam. I don’t want the Fed- 
eral Government to become paternalistic, but I do like to see them 
as a source of help anda ve of information. 

Mr. Naucuton. Yes; I am thinking primarily now of advice and 
information and technical assistance, and not of the financial aid. 

Mr. Drurrev. Yes; that is where I feel the Federal Government 
could be of great assistance to us; that is not available now. 

Mr. Naveuron. You think they probably could give you a little 
more assistance along those lines than they do, and, perhaps, secondly, 
that, if they made it easier for you to get the advice they are already 
giving, it would be more helpful ? 

Mr. Drv FFEL. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Mr. Druffel. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not a perma- 
nent intergovernmental relations commission or committee, if appro- 
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priately set up, would be a useful medium for the purpose which you 
are discussing ¢ 

Mr. Drourrew. I would think that would be a wonderful thing. In 
fact, that is something I had attempted to visualize as something that 
we could have in the future. 

Mr. Fountain. I believe you mentioned such a committee without 
suggesting a name in the concluding portion of your statement. 

Mr. Drurret. That was just an idea. 

Mr. Fountain. I think those who have suggested it had in mind 
a commission appropriately representative of all levels of govern- 
ment and established with a permanent staff, and one thoroughly 
familiar with all of the various Federal-State programs, so that some- 
one there could discuss your problem with you and, in turn, take it 
up with the appropriate Federal agency. 

Mr. Drurret. Yes. However, what I had in mind—well, this com- 
mission would have its contacts with both the State officials and the 
county, and it would be the exchange of information, possibly, 
through that agency; is that right? 

Mr. Fountain. Yes. 

Mr. Drurrex. That is what I would like to see. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Druffel; we appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Drourret. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountatn. Is Mayor Harris, of Reno, Nev., here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fountatn. The subcommittee will hear representatives from 
the city of San Francisco at 2:30 this afternoon. The subcommittee 
stands recessed until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountarn. Our next witness is Mr. Harry Ross, city controller 
of the city of San Francisco. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Ross. You may go 
ahead and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY ROSS, CITY CONTROLLER, CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Ross. The mayor’s report, of course, will have to await his 
return. I have the reports of our other departments concerned here, 
with the exception of that of our public utilities commission and our 
city planning commission, which will be furnished you before you 
leave town. They are awaiting the meetings of their official bodies 
before they present them. 

Mr. Fountarn. I am informed by Mr. Naughton that a statement 
by the mayor will be submitted upon his return, either to us here 
or to Washington. 

(The statement is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, MAyOr, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., AND 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


While I present this statement primarily as the mayor of San Francisco, I 
am also the president of the American Municipal Association. In the latter 
capacity, I should like to use this occasion to provide you with a copy of the 
1958 national municipal policy of the association. Copies are being sent to 
the other members of the committee under separate cover. While I would 
like to draw your attention, particularly, to Sections 11: Intergovernmental 
Relations, and 26: Urban Policies of the Federal Government, which I hope 
you will make a part of the record of these hearings, I believe you will find 
the entire statement of interest and germane to your work as Members of 
the Congress of the United States Government. 

Also, I should like to express my genuine appreciation to you and the mem- 
bers of your committee for the opportunity to present the following statement 
on what I consider one of the most important problems facing American gov- 
ernment today. 

We have, for the last decade or more, experienced a population growth of 
proportions never thought possible—we have seen our urban areas literally 
explode and scatter haphazardly, both in terms of population and physical 
growth, over vast areas held together economically, not by government, but 
by not much more than a tenuous network of highways. And we are to see 
considerably more of the same. 

Our ability to govern at the local level has, in some respects, fallen behind 
our ability to grow. We have been, in the process of our growth, exceedingly 
wasteful of our physical and economic resources. This is really the great 
domestic challenge that faces American government today—to guide the tre- 
mendous population growth and physical development that lies before us so 
that, in the process, we realize the maximum potential of our social and eco- 
nomic resources. This is not the exclusive problem of one level of government 
alone—but of all levels. Each must apply its particular talents and resources 
to the solution, and all must be coordinated in the process. 

I am, generally, satisfied with the Federal Government’s role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs, but I believe in certain areas the programs themselves 
need improvement. First of all, while these functional programs as unilateral 
efforts have proved effective, their overall effect in terms of their impact on urban 
communities has not been maximized simply because they have not been co- 
ordinated at the Federal level. The same criticism can be applied to the 
administration of these programs by the Federal agencies involved. Not one 
program is comparable to the other in administrative policies and techniques. 
No two programs, for example, follow the same procedures in land acquisition, 
relocation requirements, accounting procedures, etc. 

These programs have been the products of real and pressing needs, but in 
each instance, with the possible exception of the highway program, the Federal 
Government itself has only a vague idea as to the real dimensions of the prob- 
lems it is dealing with. This is particularly true of the urban-renewal, airport, 
and water-conservation programs. Not enough research and study at the Federal 
level has gone into the overall problems posed by renewal, airport, water-conser- 
vation, and even the roads programs to determine how they can best be co- 
ordinated and how their overall effect can be made more salutary to the urban 
fabric. 

Possibly, the airport, water-conservation, and urban-renewal programs should 
follow the course already taken by the roads program, where a certain percentage 
of the total funds authorized are earmarked specifically for research purposes. 

In every case, the Federal Government should have its goal in terms of pro- 
gram achievements firmly in sight and, as a matter of course, subject program 
administration and progress to continual reanalysis in order to locate roadblocks, 
to eliminate such obstacles, and to effect a smoother, more rapid, and effective 
program. This sort of continual analysis seems to me to be notably lacking in 
Federal water-conservation efforts and the urban-renewal, housing, and airport 
programs. While it is less true in the case of the roads program, I believe it 
can be said with some justification that, even in this area, the increasing needs 
of the urban areas are being largely ignored. 

The Federal administration of these programs does not reflect a drive for 
accomplishment of concrete program goals, but, rather, seems to concentrate 
on the somewhat negative approach of developing administrative procedures of 
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convenience, and, for safety’s sake, are more often than not based on the narrow- 

est possible interpretation of legislative intent. The result has too frequently 
been programs cast in rigid administrative molds—incapable and disinterested 
in self-improvement in terms of developing an effective total solution to the 
problems being tackled. 

I do not believe that the facts warrant the use of the word “failure” in de- 
scribing State and, particularly, local action in connection with governmental 
activities in which the Federal Government is participating. 

I know of no Federal-aid program where the initiative to develop and carry 
out the program does not lie with the State or local governments. I know of 
no Federal-aid program of any dimension where the Federal Government 
assumes the full financial burden for carrying out the program itself. I know 
of no Federal-aid program where the final decisions as to where and when 
action can and will take place do not lie with the State or local governments, 
although admittedly within the framework of Federal law. 

While many State and municipal governments have been attracted to certain 
programs because of proffered Federal aid, they have, nevertheless, recognized 
the essential desirability of doing something to meet the problem and have acted, 
in many cases, to the full extent of their financial ability. 

As I am sure other witnesses have pointed out to this committee, the facts 
are that, of the total amount of money spent annually by all levels of government 
for civilian expenditures, something over 70 percent constitutes amounts raised 
and spent by the localities and States themselves. The record shows that State 
and local governments have made an impressive effort to secure the funds they 
need to finance the increasing needs growing out of population increases and 
technological advances. 

The real question is: What prevents local and State governments from doing 
more to solve these problems? What prevents them from building bigger and 
better airports and hospitals—building, improving, and maintaining their own 
streets and highways, demolishing their slums, initiating their own water- and 
land-conservation programs—all with funds raised locally? What prevents them 
from doing these things and, at the same time, maintaining a reasonably high 
level of performance for all the other service functions they perform? 

Airports and hospitals serve not just municipalities but metropolitan areas, 
and, in some cases, even regions. The variability of highway facilities and 
maintenance is bad enough now, even with Federal efforts toward uniformity 
in construction and safety standards. Water- and land-conservation programs 
ean only be effectively dealt with on a regional basis. Urban slums have a 
depressing effect on the economic health of entire metropolitan areas and, 
ultimately, on the Nation itself. 

It seems obvious that local governments, in particular, simply cannot act 
effectively alone because the problems exceed not only their financial capabilities 
but their sphere of effective control. 

Local and State governments will be hard put to finance the population growth 
and physical expansion that face them—and this is particularly true in the 
urban areas, which will have to continue to absorb something over 90 percent 
of each year’s population increase and which will have to develop and service 
as high as 1 million acres of raw land each year. 

Further—and I believe that you have heard this point stressed by practically 
every witness representing local government who has appeared before you— 
local and, particularly, State competition for new industrial and commercial 
facilities will continue to preclude one State or locality from levying new or 
substantially increasing existing taxes and thus putting itself at a competitive 
disadvantage to another State or local government. 

Aggressive industrial promotion campaigns—that is, efforts to broaden the 
communities’ tax base, to diversify its economic activity, or simply to stimulate 
business activity, according to one expert in the field—are being carried out 
by nearly every community in the country (A Metropolitan Area Approach to 
Industrial Development, by Robert E. Beley, secretary, industrial council, 
Urban Land Institute, Urban Land, January 1958). 

This same expert also reports that there are well over 7,000 industrial de- 
velopment organizations in the United States and Canada at this time, and 
that new ones are continually being formed. These organizations are launched 
by railroads, power companies, banks, and other interested private concerns, 
and by State, county, and local governments. 

To emphasize this point, let me also call your attention to the 21-page spread 
on the State of Michigan in the January 1958 issue of Fortune magazine. The 
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advertisement is entitled “Eight Million People Invite You To Know Michi- 
gan * * * Because Michigan Means Business.” In the text of this ad, under 
a subhead entitled “Michigan’s Taxes Serve You,” the statement is made: 
“Michigan does not have a tax on personal income, on payrolls, or on the profits 
of business.” The italics are those of the ad purchaser. 

I think we have seen a remarkable improvement in local government during 
the past two decades. Assuming a continuing rise in our educational standards, 
in the prestige of our civil servants, and citizen participation in government, 
I see no real barriers to more responsive local government, and none that 
enlightened State action cannot cure. And here I refer to restrictive State 
legislation affecting cities, particularly tax restrictions, lack of home rule, 
and lack of statutory provisions for the creation of metropolitan government. 

As for the States, the barriers are more formidable. We certainly need 
more interest and participation in State government affairs on the part of our 
citizens. We need extensive overhauling of archaic State constitutions, less 
government by commission, and more responsibility placed in the hands of 
the chief executives. 

I am going to respond to the remainder of the questions in section I by sug- 
gesting that I am inclined to consider the whole question of the States trading 
responsibility for existing Federal programs in exchange for Federal taxes 
pretty much an academic exercise and not a particularly productive one at that. 

There is no question in my mind but that most of the States would neither 
pick up the program nor impose the tax, and, in the unlikely eventuality that 
they did the latter, the tax funds would probably go to strengthen an existing 
State program in need of financial support. 

I agree that we must constantly reevaluate our governmental programs at all 
levels to assure ourselves that we are not vitiating our democratic institutions 
and processes, but, at the same time, we must apply our resources to the problems 
confronting us in the most immediate and practical manner. And I assure you 
I do not consider the two in the least bit incompatible. 

As I suggested earlier, our primary concern must be with the effective func- 
tioning of these programs. No one can or wants to prevent the States from 
involving themselves, and I am sure local governments would welcome a higher 
level of interest and financial participation. But none of us, I am equally sure, 
would want to run the risk of jeopardizing the existence of these important 
programs by suggesting they be transferred to units of government unprepared, 
unable, and, in some cases, unwilling to assume responsibility for their opera- 
tion and success. 

When, by its nature or its dimension, a particular problem has national sig- 
nificance and its solution is clearly in the public welfare but beyond the means 
and ability of local governments to solve, then the Congress is clearly justified 
in initiating a grant-in-aid program. 

Congressional decisions as to whether to continue or terminate existing grant- 
in-aid programs should be based on a determination as to whether or not the 
program's goals have been achieved. I do not believe that the Congress should 
tolerate halfway measures, either in the conduct of the grant-in-aid programs 
or in settling for something less than was intended when the original enabling 
legislation was passed. 

Too frequently, in the conduct of our existing Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
we deal with one another as if we were in the market place. We forget we are 
all in government to serve the same people and, in forgetting this, the tendency 
is to develop relationships not at all conducive to cooperative action. We need 
to develop greater mutual appreciation of one another’s problems, and we could 
help accomplish this, I believe, by instituting a program, such as Mayor Ben 
West, of Nashville, Tenn., suggested to you in Chicago, to promote the interchange 
of technical and administrative personnel between the Federal, State, and local 
governments. I believe that such a program could be worked out and would 
prove exceedlingly effective and helpful. Also, I heartily endorse the recom- 
mendation of the American Municipal Association that a permanent national 
commission on all phases of Federal-State-local relationships be created. 

I do not believe that the recommendations of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission) has had any significant effect 
on the State legislatures, the executive branches of the State governments, or 
on the local governments. 

I concur, generally, with the Commission’s recommendations, and what quali- 


fications I have concerning those recommendations are contained in the body of 
this testimony. 
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There is one important problem of an intergovernmental nature which exists 
at the local level of government which has been caused specifically by inaction 
on the part of the Federal Government. I, of course, refer to the failure on 
the part of the Congress to enact payment-in-lieu-of-tax legislation. The need 
for this legislation is long overdue, and the Federal Government has too long 
been taken with the delusion that the fact that a Federal installation exists in 
or around a community is, of itself, a bounty to that community simply because 
of the Federal payrolls involved. 

The Congress and the executive branch have too long encountenanced the 
utilization of tax-avoidance techniques on the part of its various agencies and 
departments, and I cite you two examples of this practice: (1) The failure to 
prohibit the operations of private contractors doing work for the Federal Govern- 
ment from being exempt from nondiscriminatory State and local taxes normally 
imposed on private persons engaged in substantially similar operations and (2) 
the Federal Government's failure to require the Defense Department to dis- 
continue the inequitable practice of placing partial payment or advance clauses 
in defense contracts so that title to such property vests in the United States 
and thereby exempts all such property from local property taxation although 
the property is in the possession of and is used exclusively by the private 
contractor. 

While we do not for a moment challenge the constitutional immunity of the 
Federal Government from local taxation, we firmly believe that the Federal 
Government must recognize that local governments simply cannot afford to 
earry the service load imposed by many of the Federal installations—and I be- 
lieve any careful analysis of the facts will reveal the essential justice of the 
position we have taken. 

There are several important emerging problems with which local governments 
are vitally concerned and about which they cannot act effectively alone. The 
first of these are the metropolitan areas themselves and here the Federal Govern- 
ment should undertake to develop and promote extensive research and study 
into the whole range of problems confronting these areas. The AMA is urging 
the creation of a Council of Urban Advisers to the President which would be 
especially well fitted to carry out such work. 

Mass transit systems in metropolitan areas will certainly require more and 
more study and, in this area, the Federal Government should assume a leadership 
role, as for example as proposed in Congressman William S. Mailliard’s House 
Resolution 231. The basic economies to the community and to the Nation of 
good mass transit systems simply cannot be ignored and I need only to suggest 
the virtual paralysis which would assail almost every major metropolitan area 
if tomorrow a tight rationing of motor fuel were imposed as the result of some 
national emergency and this, aside from the essential desirability of looking for 
less expensive and more efficient methods of moving people to and from their 
places of work. 

The conservation of our water resources promises to be a much more impor- 
tant and vexing problem to our urban areas. A tremendous amount of work- 
needs to be done in the developument of adequate water-supply systems for the 
urban population. Water problems for many of the east coast and west coast 
cities are already critical and, because of the great distances water has to be 
transported, the early initiation of Federal plans to handle growing water de- 
wands is, on the part of the urban areas, mandatory. 

Water conservation also means an accelerated program of pollution abatement. 
Only a small start has been made here on the part of the Federal Government 
through the Water Pollution Control Act, Public Law 660. Adequate preventa- 
tive and abatement measures are an integral part of an overall water-conserva- 
tion program. 

Finally, I believe that there is one other area which will need and deserves 
great attention. That is the problem of financing all the needed public works 
that have to be constructed to meet World War II backlogs and to meet the 
growing demands of our burgeoning urban population. It may be that the 
private bond market will be able to continue absorbing the increased borrowings 
of State and local governments. However, it seems likely that the private 
investment market will not be able to handle the increasing load. We will need 
to seek new methods of expanding the bond market or set up new alternative 
financing techniques. 


Mr. Ross. I am submitting one here for public works, public wel- 
fare department, public health, the library department, San Francisco 
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Unified School District, the Disaster Council and Corps of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Redevelopment Agency of San Francisco. 

Mr. Fountain. That soinds like a State government. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


City AND CouNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
PuBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 24, 1957. 

Re Federal grants in aid for (1) public assistance programs; (2) child welfare 

services. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 

Deputy City Attorney, City Attorney’s Office, 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 

DeaR Mr. Ward: This is in reply to your letter October 8, 1957, concerning 
the House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations which will meet in San 
Francisco on October 28, 29, and 30. Atached hereto is some material in answer 
to the questions for regional hearings on intergovernmental relations which you 
attached to your letter. 

Although I will be in San Diego for the balance of this week for meetings of 
the State social welfare board, I will be back at the office on Monday, October 28, 
and if there is anything further which you believe I should do would you please 
let me know, or leave word for me at my office. In other words, if you believe 
that I should appear before the committee, kindly let me know; otherwise I will 
presume that you will file the statement or such revision of the statement as 
appears proper and that you will make any presentation that is necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
RoNALD H. Born, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR REGIONAL HEARINGS ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS 

I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, we are satisfied with the Federal role in the existing grants-in-aid 
programs as these apply to public-assistance and child-welfare services. We 
believe, however, that the Federal grant-in-aid programs should be extended in 
the following areas: 

(a) Federal financial participation in the aid to dependent children program 
is at present limited to the family groups. California has, as part of its program 
for needy children, financial assistance to those children who have no homes of 
their own or of relatives in which they can live, and are therefore provided care 
in boarding homes or institutions. We consider it very desirable for the Federal 
program to be extended to include care for children in boarding homes or 
institutions where this type of care is necessary and to provide, therefore, a full 
coverage of the needs of dependent children whether with their own families 
or of necessity in boarding homes or institutions. 

(b) We believe that the Social Security Act Amendments of 1956 providing 
for Federal funds to assist in the training of personnel currently employed in 
the public-assistance programs should be implemented through an appropriation 
of funds by Congress. Over the years such training funds have been available 
in connection with the child welfare services programs, and the need for some 
more funds to make effective the current provisions of the Social Security Act 
regarding the public-assistance programs is great. The 1956 Amendments to 
the Social Security Act call for the provisions of services to those public-assist- 
ance recipients in need of services in the areas of rehabilitation and self-support. 
A well qualified staff is necessary for full accomplishment of these objectives 
just as it is in connection with the child welfare services programs. 

(c) Federal participation in child-welfare services is at present limited largely 
to rural areas. We believe that such financial participation should be, with 
the exception of special projects, on a uniform basis regardless of type of com- 
munity (i. e., urban as well as rural). If the Federal Government is to make 
grants-in-aid for the purpose of encouraging the development of adequate child 
welfare services programs, this should hold for all areas in the country and 
the need for such encouragement and help is not lacking in urban areas. 
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2. (a) The growth of Federal grant-in-aid programs in the public-assistance 
field has not been due in California to the failure of State and local govern- 
ments to act in these areas. California had public-assistance programs for the 
aged, for the blind, and for needy children long before the enactment of the 
Social Security Act. 

(b) There are no barriers to our knowledge to effective and responsive State 
and local governments. 

3. We believe that the present arrangement of joint participation by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments in California in the public assistance and 
child welfare services programs is sound. 

4. No. 

5. California’s public-assistance laws provide for a continuation of all public- 
assistance programs, even though Federal grants-in-aid should be discontinued. 
Although some of these laws provide for very slight reductions in the amount 
of expenditures should Federal funds be not available, such reductions would 
not be substantial. 

6. Does not apply to public welfare department. 

7. No recommendation. 

8. The only recommendation which we have toward improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs as far as the public assist- 
ance and child welfare services programs are concerned might be the giving 
to the States of greater authority to act within predetermined broad policy areas 
without the necessity of the State obtaining the approval of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before proceeding. 

II. No comment. 

III. No comment. 

IV. No comment. 

V. No comment. 


REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 23, 1957. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Warp: In reference to your letter of October 8, wherein you sub- 
mit certain questions to be answered by the redevelopment agency, please be 
advised that this questionnaire presents some delicate and controversial ques- 
tions as to Federal, State, and local jurisdictions, many of which fall outside 
this agency’s jurisdiction. Under the law, the redevelopment agency can only 
make proposals to the board of supervisors and the mayor. It is therefore 
limited as to recommendation. It is our feeling that were we to endeavor to 
answer these questions, we would be usurping the functions of the legislative 
body of the city. 

With respect to the questionnaire, we have endeavored to reply where we 
feel that the reply should be forthcoming from this agency : 


I, GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating it 
to specific programs insofar as possible. 

This agency’s relations with the Federal Government have been satisfactory 
and as far as Federal participation is concerned, it is our opinion that they 
have carried on the work with great ability and intelligence. 

2. (a) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities to act in these areas? Please explain. 

Other than enacting a community redevelopment law, the State of California 
has taken no affirmative steps to further redevelopment and urban renewal in 
the communities of the State. No finances for city projects have been fur- 
nished by the State. 

The city and county of San Francisco, through its board of supervisors and 
the mayor, has responded by enacting enabling legislation for redevelopment 
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and urban renewal and such appropriation measures necessary to meet the 
city’s matching requirements in contracts with the Federal Government. 

To what extent the program would have been supported by the State and 
local governments without Government assistance is a determination which 
cannot be made by this agency. 

(b) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

The barriers to effective and responsive State and local governments are 
principally fiscal and can only be removed by legislative action. Whether the 
tax burden at the State and local levels could sustain such legislation is a matter 
on which this agency, at this time, expresses no opinion. 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local governments sound, 
or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated 
to a single level of government? 

This agency is satisfied with the present arrangement whereby the Federal 
Government shares the administrative responsibility for programs now being 
carried in San Francisco with Federal assistance. 

4. (a) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify 
these programs and give your reasons. 

No. 

(b) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsibility for some grant 
programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, now occupied 
by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? If so, please 
identify these tax areas. 

No opinion at this time. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued with the simultaneous 
discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain tax 
fields or reducing tax rates)— 

(a) would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to con- 
tinue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

This is a State determination that cannot be predicted. 

(b) would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the basis 
for your opinion. 

This is a State determination that cannot be predicted. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction )— 

(a) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them? 

This is the legislative body’s determination. 

(b) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

Do not know. 

(c) Would your State government be likely to assume more financial re- 
sponsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

Do not know. 

(d) Would your answer to (a), (b), and (c) be different if an appropriate 
amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal grants 
were terminated? 

Do not know. 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining— 

(a) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

(b) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

We feel there is no question but that new grant-in-aid programs should be 
undertaken and none that we know of should be terminated. The need for 
clearing slum and blight has not diminished and work is of paramount impor- 
tance, particularly in California where we recognize the great population in- 
crease with its resulting housing problem. 

8 What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency? 

Broader administrative latitude of local public agencies and/or local gov- 
ernments to carry out a program within the scope of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the Housing Act of 1954 to meet local conditions. 
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Il. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), 
with particular reference to its effect on— 

(a) State Legislature? 

Not able to answer from agency level. 

(b) The executive branch of State government? 

Not able to answer from agency level. 

(c) Local governments? 

Not able to answer from agency level. 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

In our opinion, the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commission are sound. 

3. Are you opposed to any specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give your 
reasons for opposing them. 

No. 

III. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is par- 
ticularly interested in problems involving nongrant cooperative programs and 
activities.) 

No. 

2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for solution of such intergovern- 
mental problems? 

None. 

IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (a) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in 
your opinion, will necessitate government action, but which your level of gov- 
ernment will be unable to handle by itself? 

None. 

(b) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet 
such problems? 

None. 

(c) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

No. 

V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 

No comment. 

Very truly yours, 
EuGENE J. RrorpAan, Director. 





Crry AND County oF SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic HEALTH, 
October 14,1957. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney. 


Dear Mr. Warp: This will acknowledge your letter of October 8 regarding 
Federal grants-in-aid. The questions under “Grant-in-aid programs proposed 
by the Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations are difficult to answer. I will, therefore, present to you 
some major conclusions that come to my mind based on my 5% years with the 
city and county of San Francisco and my previous 11 years with the State 
department of health, part of which time was involved in supervision of the 
administration of grants-in-aid made by both the State of California and the 
Federal Government through the California State Department of Public Health. 

I believe that health officers are generally satisfied with the present Federal 
rule in existing grant-in-aid programs. The establishment of certain minimum 
standards by the Federal Government is necessary in order that Congress may 
be assured that the funds appropriated are expended in accordance with con- 
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gressional intent. In the expenditure of funds for construction and support of 
service programs, such as crippled-children services, public health in general, 
and research, additional standards are imposed, usually, by the State agencies 
administering their distribution. 

I think, as far as California is concerned, the only dissatisfaction we might 
have is that in many of the formulas set up for allocation of funds by States, 
the inclusion of per capita income on an inverse ratio as one of the com- 
ponents of that formula tends to decrease the amount of funds that California 
might receive, as compared, let us say, with one of the Southern States which 
has a low per capita income. On the other hand, the principle is undoubtedly 
sound in that, throughout all Governmental services, those least able to help 
themselves are usually helped by the others. 

I believe that many Federal programs have been conceived as a possible 
stimulus to both the State and local government to appropriate for the same 
needs. The Sheppard-Towner Act, some 30 years ago, was the precursor of 
most of the crippled children programs now operated by State and local govern- 
ment. To my knowledge, no Federal funds for crippled children now reach 
local government in California. On the other hand, the State legislature has 
appropriated funds amounting to between 50 and 60 percent of the total cost 
of crippled children programs which are operated by local government, but which 
must meet minimum standards established by the State. 

The original Federal funds acted as a catalyst in stimulating the formation 
of crippled children programs, which were ultimately financed by State and 
local funds. Many other Federal grant-in-aid programs have produced the same 
stimulation in other fields. 

I think it is extremely appropriate during the present economic situation 
for the Federal Government to make available to State and local governments 
funds for research, field investigation, and for administrative analysis, in order 
that government at all levels will have improved efficiency in the use of their 
funds, irrespective of their original source. 

The shared responsibility for the provision of services in the administration 
of these grant-in-aid programs between the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments is sound and should be continued. Certainly, as long as Federal taxes are 
collected from the people of the State of California, these same people should be 
entitled to a proper return of these tax funds from the Federal Government in 
order that they may be directed toward the improvement of the environment 
in which they live and toward the improvement of their general health and 
welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ettis D. Sox, M. D., 
Director of Public Health. 


San Francisco Pusriic LIBRARY, 
Civic Center, San Francisco, October 24, 1957. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney, Office of the Mayor, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Warp: In answer to your letter of October 8, 1957, in connection 
with the questionnaire which has been forwarded by the Subcommittee of Con- 
gress on Intergovernmental Relations and requesting information relative to 
Federal grant-in-aid for library services, I send you the following information: 

1. The San Francisco Public Library does not participate in either any 
Federal or State grant-in-aid programs. There was passed at the 84th Congress, 
Public Law No. 597, chapter 408, 2d session, H. R. 2840, an act which was cited 
as the “Library Services Act.” The purpose of this act is to promote the 
further extension by the several States of public-library services to rural areas 
without such services or with inadequate services. This act, of course, does not 
affect any metropolitan city and, particularly, San Francisco. The act further 
provided that there be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
and for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years the sum of $7,500,000, which shall 
be used to make payments to States for such extensions. 

2. The State legislature, at the last session, adopted assembly bill No. 2787, 
which created a California Public Library Commission to study and investigate 
the organizational structure of all public libraries in this State, their operation, 
and needed improvements to make their services available to all members of 
the public, and methods of financing public libraries, with particular reference 
to whether there is a need for State participation in such financing in view of 
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their relationship to the educational program. With the appointment of this 
commission and the conclusion of the survey, it is hoped that some State aid 
will be forthcoming to public libraries throughout the State to assist in the 
financing of library programs, particularly as all libraries in the State have, 
for the most part, inadequate appropriations on the local level. 

3. A hearing was held in San Francisco last week on bill H. R. 9186, a bill 
to revise the laws relative to depository libraries, which bill intended to eliminate 
the present designation of Government documents and the possible location 
of regional libraries in various areas of the country. It is expected that the 
San Francisco Public Library will be designated as one of these regional 
libraries to hold all Government documents which are printed for a period of 
10 years. This would entail considerable expense as far as personnel, housing, 
space, and equipment is concerned, and it is extremely doubtful that from 
city taxes sufficient funds could be made available for such purpose. At that 
hearing it was recommended that a greater part of the support of these regional 
libraries should be through a Federal grant-in-aid program. 

For many years, most libraries throughout the country have not been able 
to keep apace with the rising costs of operation, and some State or Federal 
grant-in-aid program should be undertaken. The Library Services Act, Public 
Law No. 597, should be amended in future sessions of Congress to include 
grant-in-aid to municipalities, as well as the rural areas specified in the present 
law. 

The above, I believe, covers many questions relative to Federal grant-in-aid 
as far as the library department is concerned. 

Any additional information which I can make available to you I will be 
happy to do so and, if the hearings are open to other than committee members, 
I should indeed be happy to attend, and would appreciate if you would let me 
known if this is at all possible. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


L. J. CLARKE, City Librarian. 


CITY AND CoUNTY oF SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKs, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 25, 1957. 
Subject: Federal grant-in-aid highway construction. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney, 
City and County of San Francisco. 

Dear Mr. Warp: Reference is made to your communication of October 8, 1957, 
requesting my opinion on the present grant-in-aid program of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, particularly in regard to intergovernmental relations in the handling 
of these matters. 

After giving careful consideration to the questionnaire submitted with your 
communication, and further discussing with my staff this department's relation- 
ships with both Federal and State agencies in their previous dealings with the 
city and county of San Francisco, I have determined that I can offer no criticism 
of the present handling of these matters and would, therefore, recommend no 
change in the present procedures. 

Very truly yours, 
SHERMAN P. DUCKEL, 
Director, Department of Public Works. 


Saw Francisco Uniriep ScHoor District, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 17, 1957. 
Subject: Federal grant-in-aid for (1) school construction in federally affected 
areas; (2) school operation and maintenance in federally affected areas: 
(3) school lunches. 
Mr. BERNARD J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney, City Attorney's Office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DEAR Mr. Warp: Your letter of October 8, 1957, in connection with a meeting 
of the United States House Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations has 
been referred to me in the absence of the superintendent from the city. 
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You list in your letter Federal grants which are made to the school district 
for three different programs. All of these grants are distributed through the 
State department of education to the various school districts. We are very well 
satisfied with the present method of transmitting the Federal grants to the 
school district and are agreeable to continuing in the same manner so long as 
the State department of education distributes any Federal funds to the school 
districts in the same amounts as they are earned by school districts. In other 
words, the State department of education acts now as a means of distributing 
the Federal funds to the school districts in the amounts earned by the individual 
school districts on the basis of certain formulas established by the Federal 
Government. 

Since the mayor has asked you to prepare answers to specific questions and 
to make an oral presentation to the committee, we are briefly describing each 
of the categories listed in your letter. 


1. School construction in federally affected areas (Public Law 815) 


To qualify for a grant for school construction, a school district is required to 
prove that there are children for whom school housing is not available. Since 
this is on a districtwide basis, and with the completion of the 1948 school-bond 
program, there are no children for whom school housing is not available, even 
though it may not be in the neighborhood in which the children live. The school 
district did receive in 1953 a grant of approximately $1,750,000 for the con- 
struction of schools in the Hunters Point area, at which time we were trans- 
porting children from that community to schools in other areas where classrooms 
were available. San Francisco is not eligible at the present time for assistance 
under this law. 


2. School operation and maintenance in federally affected areas (Public Law 
874) 

The school district participates in a grant under Public Law 874 for opera- 
tion and maintenance. To be eligible for aid under this law, it is necessary that 
at least 6 percent of the total attendance of minors be federally connected ; that 
is, their parents must either reside or work on property owned by the Federal 
Government. This law expires on June 30, 1958, and, unless a new bill is 
enacted, the grant under this public law will be discontinued. 

For the fiscal year 1957-58, the district will receive approximately $350,000. 
For the fiscal year 1956-57, out of school attendance of 85,570 minors, 8,243 were 
federally connected, or slightly less than 10 percent. The grant is made on the 
basis of a statewide average, which amounted to $81.36. However, cities with 
average daily attendance of 35,000 or more in 1939 are required to absorb 3 per- 
cent of this total average daily attendance before receiving this aid. In other 
words, San Francisco was not paid for first 2,500 children who are federally 
connected, so that the amount San Francisco received for each federally con- 
nected child was only $52.90, as compared with $81.36 for San Diego and other 
cities which in 1939 did not have a total average daily attendance of 35,000. We 
feel this is an inequity and that, when the new law is enacted, the 3-percent 
absorption clause for cities over 35,000 average daily attendance should be 
eliminated. 

8. School lunches 


San Francisco Unified School District participates in the national school- 
lunch program. Subsidies are granted through the State department of educa- 
tion as follows: 

Type A lunch: A subsidy of from 4 to 5 cents is granted under this pro- 
gram for each plate lunch sold in the cafeterias. This lunch must meet 
certain nutritional specifications. 

Type C lunch: Bottle of milk only. The subsidy is based on a formula 
which enables the school district to sell one-quarter or one-third quart of 
milk to students for 5 cents, the cost of such milk being in excess of 7 cents 
for one-quarter quart and 81% for one-third quart. 

The selling price of plate lunches in the school cafeterias is as follows: 
Elementary, 25 cents; junior high, 30 cents; senior high, 35 cents. 

Without the subsidy under the national school lunch program, it would 
be impossible to prepare and sell lunches at these prices. 

The above descriptions may not be exactly pertinent to the regional hearings 
on intergovernmental relations, but we feel that it will give you a better under- 
standing of our programs and the need for the continuance of such programs. 

The questions listed for the regional hearing do not particularly apply to the 
school grants-in-aid. The funds provided by the Federal Government enable the 
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school district to provide a richer educational program and more lunches to the 
schoolchildren. With the exception of the 3-percent absorption clause under 
Public Law 874, the district is satisfied with these grant-in-aid programs. 

We are also satisfied with the present administration of the programs through 
the State department of education. This, of course, is so long as the State 
department of education is required under the Federal grant to pass the funds 
on to each school district in accordance with the formulas established by the 
Federal agencies under such acts and the amounts are transmitted to the indi- 
vidual Schoo] district as earned. 

I will be out of the city the weeks of October 21 and 28, but will be glad to 
discuss any of these programs with you prior to that time. Mr. Joseph McElili- 
gott, supervisor of accounts, is very familiar with these programs and will be 
in the city during the hearings on October 28, 29, and 30, and will be glad to 
furnish any information you may need at that time. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom K. HouUNSLEY, 
Chief, Division of Budgets. 


City AND CouNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
DISASTER COUNCIL AND Corps, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 23, 1957. 
Subject: Federal grant-in-aid for civil defense equipment and supplies. 
Mr. Bernarp J. WARD, 
Deputy City Attorney, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: The function of civil defense is to prepare the civil population and 
the civil government for any disaster that might occur. 

Federal policy at present puts the basic responsibility on State and local 
authorities. It is my opinion that this responsibility must be borne by all levels 
of government. 

I further believe that the cost of equipment and supplies above those normally 
required for day-to-day operations should be provided and paid for by the local, 
State, and Federal governments. 

This policy has been followed for certain items in California and has been 
successful. 

This department receives grants-in-aid from the Federal Government for 
certain emergency equipment and for certain approved programs. 

In general, this grant amounts to one-half the cost. We have received this 
aid for such items as air-raid sirens, auxiliary fire engines, emergency radios, 
a public-information campaign, certain emergency telephone installations, etc. 

We find the procedure rather formal and cumbersome, but not more so than 
most procedures governing the expenditure of Federal funds—one complication 
being that we must go through the State office for each item, even though the 
State does not contribute to that particular program. 

It is my understanding that this entire program is under study at the Federal 


legislative level and will be the subject of congressional action at the next session 
of Congress. 


Very truly yours, 
A. G. Cook. 

Mr. Ross. I have no general comments on the subject matter. Un- 
less you have questions, the reports speak for themselves. However, 
if there is anything within the realm of my knowledge I can assist you 
with, I would be very happy to. 

oe Fountain. What are your duties, Mr. Ross, as controller of the 
city? 

Mr. Ross. I am controller of the city and we have combined city and 
county, and also I am auditor of the school districts. 

The powers and duties of the controller of San Francisco are rather 
unique. I am their chief financial officer. I have full powers of audit 


and financial management over all the departments of the city and 
county governments. 
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Mr. Fountain. Is your position somewhat similar to the position 
of city manager in other areas? 

Mr. Ross. No. Mine relates entirely to finance. In addition there- 
to, and one of the reasons I appear before you, I am also a member 
of a committee we have here on Federal affairs, which passes on the 
city’s policy, with regard to all Federal matters. 

Mr. Fountarn. Have you had occasion to examine the basic 
questions which we sent our earlier? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; I generally looked them over. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position to express your opinion upon 
those questions ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, the departments have largely answered your ques- 
tions wherever they were applicable, and I wouldn’t want to super- 
impose my personal views over those of the departments. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any questions which anyone of the com- 
mittee would like to ask Mr. Ross? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I wanted to ask, sir, if you were prepared to answer 
any questions on your urban renewal pen and public housing as 
it concerns the Federal Government? Are you familiar with the 
program ? 

Mr. Ross. Very much; yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Has the relationship between the federal Govern- 
ment and the city of San Francisco, as it concerns your renewal 
programs, been satisfactory ? 

Mr. Ross. Highly satisfactory. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We have had a great deal of testimony from metro- 
politan areas saying that they would prefer dealing with the Federal 
Bove ‘nment direct rather than through the State. 

Is that the position of the offici als in San Francisco, would you 
say ? 

Mr. Ross. Your question, I hope, is not directed to the redevelop- 
ment urban renewal phase, because that is handled directly. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is correct, but I mean any Federal grants-in- 
aid. Would a metropolitan area such as San Francisco prefer to deal 
directly with the Federal Government rather than with their State 
legislature ? 

Mr. Ross. I would say you couldn’t answer that as a general ques- 
tion. ‘There are some places where the single policy in dealing 
through the State government is highly desirable, and there are some 
instances where it is not as desirable. 

From a question of good practice, I can’t see how, looking at it 
from my knowledge of the affairs, nationwide, as to whether it would 
work out everywhere or not. There are some difficult problems in a 
great many places with which you are familiar, I am sure. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Is there too much redtape connected with the urban 
renewal program and public housing as it concerns the Federal pro- 
gram, or would you say you can expedite matters efficiently ? 

Mr. Ross. We have had no problems. We have secured nothing 
but the greatest of cooperation, both from the present and past ad- 
ministrators. It has been highly satisfactory as far as we are con- 
cerned. They have met all of our local problems, and they have been 
more than helpful. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Sir, could you say what your classroom shortage is in 
San Francisco ? Have you ac lassroom shortage ? 

Mr. Ross. In San Francisco we have just finished spending a $48 
million bond issue, and we are just embarking starting to spend an- 
other $27 million. Our people have, of their own vote, authorized 
the moneys that are necessary to meet our classroom problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How does your formula work out as far as State 
school aid coming into the city of San F rancisco is concerned? Is it 
satisfactory or do you feel that the State legislature discriminates 
against a metropolitan area such as San Francisco in favor of the 
smaller communities ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I will have to rephrase that just a little bit in 
order to be able to answer it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That is all right, sir. 

Mr. Ross. In California, generally, the distribution of State sup- 
port is commonly referred to as the Strayer formula. The basic aid 
that is given, or grants-in-aid that are given to the school districts of 
the State are based upon a uniform foundation program at the vari- 
ous levels of school with a mandatory tax at the local level and a 
minimum amount that the State must give per ADA. 

A school district that would have a $4,000 assessed value per ADA 
would get more than a school district that had five or six thousand 
dollars assessed value per ADA. It is rather a complicated formula. 

If you have interest in it, I have complete charts alicia the foun- 
dation program at the various levels, the amounts of mandatory tax 
at the various school levels, and the amount mandatory by the State 
and the supplemental aid that is given by the State. 

There are some fringe things such as travel and handicapped 
children and others. If it isa subject matter that is of interest to you, 
I have the complete information, and would be very happy to furnish 
it to you. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are there any equalization of assessments in the State 
of California ? 

Mr. Ross. The State board of equalization has authority at the 
total roll level. It is the duty of the assessor to do it within his own 
roll, each county assessor. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know, sir, whether the official family of San 
Francisco has endorsed a Federal aid program for schools such as the 
school-construction program proposed in the last Congress? 

Mr. Ross. No; they have not, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountartn. Mr. Michel, do you have any questions at this 
point ? 

Mr. Micuext. What are the principal sources of revenue for the city 
of San Francisco? 

Mr. Ross. The principal source of revenue is, of course, our ad 
valorem taxes of about $98 million out of a total budget of $223 mil- 
lon. Our utility revenues—— 

Mr. Micuet. How long have you been controller, sir? 

Mr. Ross. I have been controller about 12 years. 

Mr. Micuet. This percentage, how has it grown in your 12 years— 
the same proportion as your population here ? e 

Mr. Ross. No, I would say that the increase in, not alone in the ad 
valorem requirements, but the increase in budgetary requirements 
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generally have followed the value of money, because we have had no 
radical changes here in population. If you are interested again in 
that subject matter, I would be very happy to furnish supplemental 
information for you, sir. 

We have full history for 25 years on it, so you can see for yourself. 

Mr. Micuet. Real estate values in general are on the incline in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, very much. Our values have been maintained. We 
are very fortunate in our stability, even though during the toughest 
days of the depression there was only a 5-percent tax delinquency. 

Mr. Micuet. Is there any move to expand the city boundaries of 
San Francisco ? 

Mr. Ross. There is discussion of some form of consolidation between 
San Francisco and San Mateo Counties, either in whole or in part. 

Mr. Micuet. What is necessary for annexation? Is it possible 
without a referendum on the part of the people, or without voting? 

Mr. Ross. No, where it overlaps the county line it would involve 
a vote of the people of the respective counties, themselves. 

Mr. Micuen. What other sources of income other than real estate 
and personal property tax do you have? 

Mr. Ross. Personal property tax is about 14 or 15 million here. 

Mr. Fountain. Will you speak a little louder, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, I will. Our utility income is about 42 million a year. 
Our share of the centrally collected and locally shared gasoline taxes 
for city and county purposes run about $5 million. Our welfare and 
health programs and so forth, both State and Federal grants-in-aid, 
are about 20 million. I could go into elaborate detail on it, but it 
is complete in this booklet for you. You may have it. 

Mr. Micuex. Do you have a motor vehicle tax in the city? 

Mr. Ross. There is not a city motor vehicle tax, except in certain 
classifications for special purposes, where permits are involved. 

Mr. Micuen. Does the city get any of the State license revenue? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Micuert, Do you know what percentage of that reverts to the 
local community ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Well, there again I would have to furnish you with a 
chart, because all of the so-called highway users’ fund comes in through 
a central fund and are apportioned between State, county, and city 
from there on. 

In most cases they are difficult to separate. 

Mr. Micne.. Your airport here at San Francisco is financed how 4 

Mr. Ross. The airport at San Francisco is entirely a city and county 
burden, and financed in the main from the revenues of the facility, 
itself. 

During the years of its promotion and development, its deficiencies 
have been made up from ad valorem taxes. Generally, even though 
we may pay debt service, to pay for debt service from the revenues of 
the utility, we issue the bonds as general obligation bonds for the pur- 
post of getting the market advantage as far as rate is concerned, even 
though we are going to service such bonds 100 percent from revenue ; 
we handle it in that way. 

Mr. Micuet. That is all. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Mr. Ross, do you have an integrated city and county 
government ? 
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Mr. Ross. We have a consolidated city and county government, and 
a unified one-school district. Our city and county and school district 
are all coterminus. 

Mr. Goipsere. What county officials do you have remaining in your 
consolidated structure and what functions do they perform? 

Mr. Ross. The law—our charter provides the county officials first 
perform the duties imposed upon them by State law, and in addition 
thereto perform any other duties which are imposed upon them under 
the charter. For example, I am first the county auditor. I must 
perform my duties as a county auditor. In addition thereto, I per- 
form the duties imposed upon me as city controller under the charter. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Do you have any county officials who are not simul- 
taneously city officials? Is there any overlap of functions? 

Mr. Ross. I would say there is no overlap. I would say this, for 
example: I don’t know of any city duties the county clerk would have. 
That is primarily concerned with the courts. They are all State 
courts in the State. The registrar of voters is obviously both the 
county and the city registrar. 

Mr. Gotpserc. How long have the city and county been consoli- 
dated ? 

Mr. Ross. Oh, the consolidation act was in the late 1890’s. The 
first charter, I believe, was 1902. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Is Mr. Born present from your welfare department? 

Mr. Ross. No; he is out of town. 

Mr. Goupserc. There is one part of his statement that I would like 
to call to your attention for some supplementary information. 

In answer to question 8, Mr. Born says: 

The only recommendation which we have toward improving intergovernmental 
cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs as far as the public-assistance 
and child-welfare services programs are concerned might be the giving to the 
States of greater authority to act within predetermined broad policy areas 
without the necessity of the State obtaining the approval of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before proceeding. 

We would appreciate having spelled out in more detail what he 
has in mind with respect to the policy areas in which the States ought 
to have greater authority for independent action. I wonder if you 
will see that this is called to his attention # 

Mr. Ross. Yes, I will see that you are furnished with a specific on 
that. 

Mr. Goxpserc. Fine. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naucuron. Mr. Ross, does the city of San Francisco presently 
have enough money ? 

Mr. Fountarn. Does any city? 

Mr. Ross. In San Francisco we must operate on a cash basis. 
There is no such thing as deficit financing. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Ross. Very highly. 

The law is that after the budget is adopted by the board, and after 
deducting income from all sources other than ad valorem taxes from 
the amount of the budget adopted, the balance is the amount that 
must be levied against the ad valorem base. 

The law goes further and requires the controller of the city to 
make a monthly review of the estimates of revenue, and if in his 
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judgment the estimates are not to be realized, or will not be realized, 
it is up to him to hold in reserve a sufficient amount of the expend- 
jture appropriation until he is assured that the revenues as estimated 
will be realized. 

That has been in effect since 1932, and San Francisco has balanced 
its budget on a cash basis for the 25 intervening years. 

Mr. Navueuton. So your basic tax is the ad valorem tax on 
property ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. The balancing tax is an ad valorem tax 
on property. 

Mr. Naveuton. I think you mentioned that your city budget was 
something like $220 million annually. 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. About how much of that money comes to you from 
the State government and how much from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I would have to generalize in that and distinguish 
first in separating between centrally collected locally shared taxes and 
grants-in-aid. Our grants are received generally in connection with 
the welfare program, which is about $20 million, if I remember 
correctly. 

I will check it. Our health, juvenile, and public-assistance pro- 
grams have both Federal and State moneys, of about $20,500,000. 

In addition to that, as I mentioned before, we get about $5 million 
a year from highway users’ funds that is a centrally collected and 
locally shared tax, and we get approximately $15 million a year from 
the State in support of our school program. 

Mr. Navucuton. About how much of that 

Mr. Ross. The figures I have given you do not include certain 
capital assistance given by the Federal Government, such as in con- 
nection with reclamation projects, or airport construction programs 
and so forth. 

They wouldn’t be a part of our operating budget. 

ae. Navucuton. That is not a significant or large proportion of it, 
is it? 

Mr. Ross. It isn’t a constant thing. We had only in years, one 
reclamation project in which the Federal Government was involved, 
and I could hardly classify it in with the others. 

Mr. Navanton. Of that $20,500,000 which comes in grants-in-aid 
from Federal and State governments, about how much of it is Federal ? 

Mr. Ross. If you will bear with me, I would like to go back and 
correct the record. Wherever I used the word reclamation, I meant 
flood control. 

Mr. Navenron. Yes; certainly, sir. 

Mr. Ross. I can tell you definitely on that. It just happens to be 
about 50-50. 

Mr. Naveuton. About half of that ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Navucuton. So you get approximately $10 million annually 
from the Federal Government, which, if my figures are correct, is 
something less than 5 percent of your annual budget. And you get 
another $30 million from the State, roughly ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. So that the State portion would be something like 
13 or 14 percent ? 
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Mr. Ross. About 15 percent. 

Mr. Naueuton. About 15 percent? 

Mr. Ross. You are right, about 13 or 14 percent. 

Mr. Naventon. The 2 of them together would be something less than 
20 percent of your total budget. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Naueutron. How much revenue do you get from sales tax in 
San Francisco? Do youhavea city sales tax? 

Mr. Ross. 13 million. 

Mr. Naueuton. And liquor tax? 

Mr. Ross. That is one of the State centrally collected, locally shared 
taxes. 

Mr. Naueuton. Isee. What proportion of that comes back ? 

Mr. Ross. That is a figure I didn’t give you before. The alcoholic 
beverage, we get 1,200,000. Out of the State motor-vehicle license as 
a city and county combined we get 7,900,000. 

Mr. Navcuton. In other words, these taxes are collected at the local 
level by the State, and they give you back a portion ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. These, I feel, are far more in the area of 
centrally collected and locally shared, rather than grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Naveuton. How do you pay off your school bonds? 

Mr. Ross. Ad valorem taxes. 

Mr. Navucuton. You usethem solely to pay off the bonds? 

Mr. Ross. I want to correct that statement. Our sales tax is 
pledged for two purposes: for capital improvements, or the retirement 
of debt in connection with capital expenditures. 

Mr. Naueuton. Have the increased interest rates caused you diffi- 
culty in financing your capital improvements? 

Mr. Ross. It has cost us more money, but not any difficulty. We 
sold 29 million last week, 15-year serials, for 3.13. 

Mr. Navucuton. Isthat the highest you have ever paid ? 

a Ross. That is the highest we have paid in a considerable length 
of time. 

Mr. Navuenuton. Do you feel the State legislature makes available 
to you all of the sources of revenue that you could practically take 
advantage of here in San Francisco? 

Mr. Ross. You mean if we had more more money, we could spend it? 
I guess we could. 

Mr. Naveuton. Have you had difficulty in raising money because 
of restrictions placed upon you by the State legislature ? 

Mr. Ross. No; we, in San Francisco, or in the State of California, 
we have home-rule cities of which San Francisco is one. Aside from 
a very limited few constitutional provisions, we have no restrictions 
concerning the sources of revenue that we may use. 

Mr. Naveuron. If you wished to, could you levy a tax on incomes 
or earnings ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t remember the constitutional restriction on that. 
I don’t think there is any constitutional restriction on it. 

Mr. Navueuton. Thank you, Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. All right. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Ross, I haven’t had an opportunity to examine 
in detail all of the statements which have been submitted from the 
various departments. But as I read them, they purport to answer 
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these questions, am I right, from an administrative standpoint, rather 
than from a policy point of view ? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Fountain. It is correct that generally speaking, with the pos- 
sible exception of civil defense, all of the agencies are satisfied with 

the present Federal-State-local arrangements ? 

Mr. Ross. With some modifications, but most of the department 
heads will be here later in the afternoon, if you would like to get their 
own personal reaction. 

If you would like, subsequently an official viewpoint from the legis- 
lative viewpoint in San Francisco, concerning the general concept, we 
could have the matter referred by the mayor to the Federal committee 
or to the board, itself, and we could supplement that to you later. 

Mr. Fountain. We would like to have that point of view. It would 
be very helpful to us, because what we are trying to do is get the 
thinking of elected officials and their assistants at the grassroots. 

Mr. Ross. We can have the mayor make that a point of issue prior 
to his submitting, and he can submit what is an official San Francisco 
position. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I understand you have another meeting and we do 
not want to detain you. 

However, I want to ask you a few procedural questions. Do I 
understand that some of the department heads will be here this after- 
noon to present statements ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. In addition to these statements which were 
furnished ? 

Mr. Ross. They will be here, no, not to make a statement, but to 
answer or to supplement any questions that you have. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Micuet. I have one question. What is the current rate of 
interest of savings accounts in banks and savings and loans here in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Ross. They vary. 

Mr. Micuet. But it now ranges up to what? 

Mr. Ross. I would be reluctant to quote from memory. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. We appreciate 
your coming. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Riordan. Do you have anything, Mr. Riordan, 
to add to the statement which you have submitted ? 

Mr. Riorpan. No, I do not. 

Mr. Fountatn. There may be some questions. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE J. RIORDAN, DIRECTOR, REDEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Rrorpan. I donot have anything to add, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have extra copies of these statements? 

Mr. Riorpan. No, but I could have some made. I have one copy here 
from my file. 

Mr. Founrarn. No, that won’t be necessary. 

Mr. Rrorpan. I can get some back to you this afternoon. 
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Mr. Fountain. Your statement answers these questions from an 
administrative standpoint ? 


Mr. Riorpan. That is right. 
Mr. Fountarn; You do not endeavor to express an opinion upon 


any of these questions which would require legislative or executive 
action ? 


Mr. Riorpan. I do not. 

Mr. Fountain. That was my impression in reading through both 
your statement and the other statements. 

I believe your answer to question 4-A—Are there any present grant- 
in-aid programs which you would like to see completely a State 
and/or local responsibility ?—is “No.” 

Mr. Riorpan. That is right; just a minute, is that 4-A ? 

Mr. Fountain. 4-A. 

Mr. Rrorpan. My answer, “No,” is correct. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you know whether that represents the point 
of view of the city administration, including the mayor ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Well, these answers were taken up with the agency, 
and I worked under the direction of the agency. I am the executive 
director of the agency. They agreed to “these statements. It has 
nothing to do with the city management. 

Mr. Fountarn. I note that in answer to question 8—What recom- 
mendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovernmental co- 
operation in existing grant-in-aid programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency ?—is: 

Broader administrative latitude of local public agencies and/or local govern- 
ments to carry out a program within the scope of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the Housing Act of 1954 to meet local conditions. 

I wonder if you would elaborate upon that statement a bit. 

Mr. Rrorpan. Well, we work first under the State Community Rede- 
velopment Act, which requires about 14 steps. It is a very cumber- 
some act to begin with. 

Then we also work under the direction of the city and county of San 
Francisco, in this respect, that in all our programs we have a coopera- 
tive agreement, so all our matters must go through the board of super- 
visors to be approved, such as budgets, requisitions, and such things. 

And then we have to work under the local public agency, URA, 
Government agency, and they have a manual, composed of two vol- 
umes, which lays down every step we must take in connection with the 
planning of the project, the purchase of property for that project, 
the development of the project, the disposition of the property—every 
step we take must be in accordance with that manual. 

Mr. Micuet. How many pages are there in that manual? 

Mr. Rrorpan. I don’t know. It is 2 volumes, about 2 inches thick. 
It is quite a voluminous thing. 

We find that it is time consuming, that is our objection. We think 
some of those steps we should be able to take without going through 
the steps prescribed by the manual. 

In San Francisco we use the services of the city and county of 
San Francisco. We use the city attorney as our attorney. He has a 

deputy appointed to our office. The city comptroller, Mr. Ross, whom 
you just heard from, is our comptroller. He has his staff working in 
our office. 
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The department of public works also supervises all our engineering 
work. We feel we don’t need all this supervision by the » Federal 
agency. It may be the Federal agency, in the overall picture, must 
have such a manual, because maybe some cities don’t have the ad- 

vantages that we have. 

Mr. Founraw. I think it is probably true that many of the smaller 
cities do not have adequate staffs, and in all probability don’t have 
the funds with which to employ adequate staffs. 

Mr. Rriorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you feel that compliance with your recommenda- 
tions for broader administrative latitude would result in savings of 
many man-hours ? 

Mr. Riorpan. I believe it would. 

Mr. Fountarn. And ultimately of dollars? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Fountatrn. I believe you say there are no present grant-in- aid 
programs which you would like to see completely a State and/or local 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Micuen. Are there : any urban renewal projects underway in 
San Francisco now? 

Mr. Riorpan. Yes, we have two rather large projects underway, 
and we have two more in which we have application for two large 
ones. The two large ones are Diamond Heights, first, containing 
320 acres of blighted area, pretty close to the center of San Francisco. 
It is blighted for the reason that the topography could not be built on, 
due to the gridiron oulharn of the streets. In other words, back be- 
fore the turn of the century, these streets were laid out in just a 
parallelogram, and naturally when they came to build, they found it 
running as high as 35 percent grades, “which are impossible, so it is 
necessary in that particular project to buy all the property—practi- 
cally all the property—and close the existing streets and open new 
streets. In other words, create a new subdivision altogether. That 
is what we are engaged in now. The loan and grant from the Gov- 
ernment was pretty close to $8 million on that project. 

Then we have another one, Western Addition, where we are re- 
developing 28 blocks out of an area, a redevelopment area originally 
planned, of 280 blocks. That area runs from Franklin Street to 
Broderick, and from Post Street south to O’Farrell, Ellis, and Eddy 
Streets. That would run, from my recollection, approximately $16 
million. 

Mr. Micnet. Federal participation? 

Mr. Riorpan. Federal participation. 

Mr. Micnet. On the one which the Federal Government has appro- 
priated $8 million, what will the total cost run ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. That will be the total cost. But in there, of course— 
you mean the residual cost ? 

Mr. Micneu. Yes. 

Mr. Riorpan. Here is the way it breaks down: 

The loan is about $7 million, and we figure we can get a grant of 
approximately $1 million. These are the estimated cost. That is the 
subsidy, or the writedown. The estimated cost would be about $1.- 
600,000. The Federal share of this cost would be $916,000, approxi- 
mately, and the city’s share, in noneash grants-in-aid, would be about 
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$875,000. We expect to get about $6 million back from the sale of 
land, $5,874,000. 

Mr. Micuex. And on this other project ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Western Addition will run in excess of $16 million, 
that is, the loan. There will be a grant there of about $8 million, and 
we expect to get from the sale of land about $8 million. And there 
again the city will put up its one-third share from grants-in-aid. We 
are using grants-in-aid in Western Addition in w which we have left 
over a surplus from Diamond Heights. In other words, we had 
plenty of grants-in-aid in Diamond Heights, but we didn’t have 
enough for the Western Addition, so the Government allowed us to 
pool them. 

Mr. Micue.. Were any of these programs in an initial stage or 
talking stage before the Federal Government got into them? 

Mr. Rrorpan. No. 

Mr. Micner. Would you say they were stimulated in part by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Riorpan. Yes; very much. We had one project in San Fran- 
cisco, done by the city of San Francisco years ago, known as Golden 
Gate Heights. The city bought the property. This is in the Sun- 
set distric ty and it took them so long, and it was so hard to do it, that 
I think the city decided never to take on another one. What they 
had to do was to get all the people to voluntarily pool their deeds; 
they didn’t have the right of condemnation for such a project, so they 
had to have them all pool their deeds, and then gave them bac k for 
the development. Without the Government putting in a redevelop- 
ment agency, you could not redevelop our heights. 

Mr. Micnen. How many regular public housing unit projects do 
you have in San France isco ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Do you mean public housing ? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes. 

Mr. Riorpan. Public housing is not redevelopment. 

Mr. Micueu. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rriorpan. I know roughly, but I can’t really answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Micuen. Forget the question. 

Mr. Riorpan. I would rather duck that one. 

Mr. Gortpserc. Do you receive any consultation or technical as- 
sistance from Federal personnel that you consider a valuable contri- 
bution to your program planning and execution ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. It is most valuable. We are in consultation with 
them all the time. It is most helpful. 

Mr. Gotpzerc. Do you find they bring specialized abilities to bear 
on your problems, over and above what your local officials are able 
to do in relation to your projects? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Yes. We would find without them we would have 
a hard time planning the project and going ahead with it. We need 
their consultation very, very much. 

Mr. Gotprerc. Then, you feel something more than Federal funds 
is involved in the present relationship ? 

Mr. Riorpan. Yes. It is a very fine relationship, too, in some 
instances, 

Mr. Micuer. You don’t conceive that any future urban redevelop- 


ment programs would be taken hold of strictly by local government, 
or by private investors? 
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Mr. Riorpan. I can’t conceive that any would be taken hold of by 
them. It could be, but I can’t conceive of it at the present time. 

I think we need that Federal assistance. 

Mr. Micuet. This may be peculiar only to Pittsburgh, but I believe 
that was the testimony from the mayor, Mayor Lawrence, of Pitts- 
burgh, that Jones & Laughlin took it upon themselves there. 

Mr. Rrorpan. That was a wonderful development. If we had 
financial interests like that, it would be wonderful. 

We have received some valuable assistance from a group of San 
Franciscans. Recently they appropriated something like $54,000 to 
aid in planning area E. This is the Embarcadero property. 

Mr. Micuet. That fund was raised by whom ¢ 

Mr. Riorpan. It is known as the Blythe-Zellerbach group. 

Mr. GoupperG. Sir, are you able to offer any specific suggestion as 
to how Federal controls can be simplified to secure greater “efficiency 
in the operation of your program ? 

Mr. Riorpan. Frankly, I think it would mean a rewriting of the 
manual. Right now I can’t see any help, as long as we have to follow 
the manual. We have to follow it to the letter. 

Mr. Goipserc. Have you brought your dissatisfaction with the 
present requirements of the manual to the attention of the Federal 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Rrorpan. I wouldn't call it dissatisfaction. I wouldn’t call it 
dissatisfaction. We are well satisfied with it, but we would like to 
have it on an easier working basis. I didn’t call it dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Micue.. A bit cumbersome, and you would like it streamlined ? 

Mr. Riorpan. That is the word, “cumbersome.” We would like it 
streamlined. There is no dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Riordan, I note by way of summary that in 
answer to question 7—What test or criteria can you suggest for use 
by Congress in determining whether to undertake new grant-in-aid 
programs and whether to continue or terminate existing grants !— 
you say, “We feel there is no question but that new grant-in-aid pro- 
grams should be undertaken and none that we know of should be 
terminated.” 

Mr. Riorpan. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. Then you go ahead and deal with the need for 
clearing slum and blight. 

Is that the new grant-in-aid program which you have in mind? 

Mr. Riorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Or an enlargement of that program ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Founratn. You are speaking of the grant-in-aid program only 
from your standpoint as administrator of the redevelopment agency ¢ 

Mr. Rrorpan. Yes. 

Mr. Fou NTAIN. We are very happy to see that in answer to the 
question, “Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems 
which, in your opinion, will necessitate Government action, but which 
your level of government will be unable to handle by itself?” you 
answer “None.” 

Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naucuron. Mr. Riordan, is there any attempt at the Federal 
level to coordinate the urban-renewal program with other programs 
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which might possibly affect the same area of land, like the highway 
program ¢ 

Mr. Riornan. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Navueuton. Have you had any situations in the city of San 
Francisco where your highway program may have affected an urban 
renewal program area ? 

Mr. Riorpan. Well, we have one under consideration. Again, com- 
ing back to area E, where the highway department agreed to pro- 
vide for on and off ramps, which would come into this so-called 
Golden Gate Way, area E, and the highway commission agreed to 
that. In other words, they would build the Embarcadero Freeway to 
allow for that ingress and egress to the highway at that spot, which 
would open up into area EK, the heart of area E. 

Mr. Naveutron. Do you feel those two programs were properly 
coordinated ? 

Mr. Rrorpan. I do. 

Mr. Naveuton. In other words, it worked out all right ? 

Mr. Riorpan. Yes, 100 percent. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Donald H. Born here? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. We are very happy to have you with us. Your 
statement has been filed with the committee. 

[I am reviewing what you have said in order that we might ask 
you any cl: wifying questions prompted by your statement. 

In perusing through your statement—I haven’t had a chance to read 
it in detail, because it was just handed to us by Mr. Ross—I note that 
you express satisfaction with the Federal role in existing grant- - 
aid programs as they apply to the public-assistance and child-wel- 
fare agencies, and then you go ahead and express the feeling that 
Federal grant-in-aid programs should be extended in certain areas. 


STATEMENT OF RONALD H. BORN, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Born. That is right. 

Mr. Founrarn. I wonder if, for the record, you would summarize 
your statement in that connection. 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

I set forth three points in which I felt that the Federal grant-in- 
aid programs should be extended, both for public-assistance and child- 
welfare services. 

First, regarding the aid to dependent children program, which is 
at the present time available as far as Federal funds are concerned 
only for children living with their own families, or in homes of 
relatives. 

In California, for very many years, we have had as part of our aid 
to needy children program, as we call it here, the provision of finan- 
cial aid to children who have no homes of their own, or homes of 
relatives in which they can stay, but must, perforce, live in a foster 
care situation, a foster home or institution, I believe that the Federal 
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program should be extended to cover foster care of children where 
they have no home of their own. 

The purpose of our program is to provide care where possible in 
their own home, but where that is not possible, in the best substitute 
for their own home. 

This seems to us a very desirable thing to have a full coverage of 
the needs of children who are eligible for this program. 

Second, in the area of child-welfare services Federal funds are 
available only for rural areas or for areas of special need or special 
projects. 

We believe that these funds should be available on an overall basis 
for all areas, urban and rural; that there is an equal need in many 
urban areas for the stimulation and helping the development of child- 
welfare services, just as there is in rural areas. 

Third, the amendments to the Social Security Act last summer, 
which provided for training funds in the public- assistance programs, 
similar to the child-welfare services training funds; but no funds 
were appropriated for this purpose. 

We believe that funds should be appropriated for the purpose set 
forth in the Social Security Act, particularly in line with the new 
provisions of the Social Security Act that indicate that one of the 
purposes of the act is to help inspire self-support and rehabilitation; 
and trained workers are necessary for these areas of the program. 

That is briefly the three points I set forth. 

Mr. Founrarn. I note you also present very interesting information, 
in contrast to information we received from some other areas, that 
the growth of Federal grant-in-aid programs in the public-assistance 
field has not been due to the failure of State and local governments 
to act in these areas. You state that California had public-assistance 
programs for the aged, the blind, for needy children, and others, 
long before the enactment of the Social Security Act. 

You also state that there are no barriers, to your knowledge, to 
effective and responsive State and local government, and further, 
that California’s public-assistance laws provide for the continuation 
of all public-assistance programs, even though Federal grants-in-aid 
should be discontinued, although some of these laws provide for 
small reductions in the amount of expenditures should Federal funds 
not be ns 

So under California law you are obligated to carry on these pro- 
grams, and if Federal assistance should be reduced in any way, they 
would then become the full and complete responsibility of the State? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Our aid to needy children law started in 1913, and our aid to needy 
blind law in 1919, and our old age assistance law in 1929. I shouldn’t 
imply that the availability of Federal funds has not helped in the 
further development of these programs, and even though we would 
still continue them, and the amounts of the grants would be pretty 
close to the present grants if there were no Federal funds available, the 
cost to the local taxpayers and State taxpayers through our local 
and State taxes would of course increase very considerably. 

In San Francisco, during the past fiscal year, we received slightly 
over $9 million of Federal funds. Of that amount, if that had not been 
present, some $214 million would have been San Francisco local tax 
funds, and the balance, $634 million, State. That would have meant 
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about a 20-cent increase in our San Francisco ad valorem tax rate. 

Mr. Fountain. I wonder if you would elaborate a little more upon 
item 8, which you refer to as your only recommendation for improving 
intergovernmental cooperation in existing grant-in-aid programs as 
far as public assistance and child welfare services are concerned. 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

I indicated here that I felt that intergovernmental cooperation 
could be improved and the efficiency of operation increased if the 
Federal Government were to give greater authority to the States as far 
as acting within a broad predeter mined policy that the Federal Gov- 
ernment F might set forth, rather than the present necessity of clearing 
many details with the Department of Health, Education, and W elfare 
before we could proceed. 

Some examples are in the child welfare services program, where 
the State and the county develop a child welfare service plan together, 
and then the State, of necessity, submits it to the Children’s Bures Au, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, for their individual 
approval before it can go forward. 

Similarly, Federal administrative funds for a building alteration 
and improvements need to be submitted individually to the Federal 
Government for approval. 

The individual case audit that the Federal Government is now 
making is another point at which I think that the details of adminis- 
tration could be left to the State within broad areas of general policy 

Also, in the merit system, where even for civil service counties 1n 
California, where the Federal Government has approved the civil- 
service setup in that county, it still remains necessary to send six 
copies of every change in civil-service rules and salary ordinance, 
and so on, through the State to the Federal Government. It seems 
to me where the Federal Government has approved a civil-service 
program, or a statewide merit program, in principle, that as long 
as that program continues to run along in the vein in which it was 
approved, there should be no necessity ‘of submission of the detailed 
material; that perhaps an audit of the civil-service setup could be 
made every 2 or 3 years to see that they hadn’t drastically changed 
the method of oper ation, but other than that, I would think that the 
State should be given the power to operate without this detailed 
checking and clearance. 

Mr. Fountatn. We had a recommendation, I believe in Denver, 
to the effect that this provision dealing with aid to dependent chil- 
dren be enlarged to include also the family where the parent’s in- 
come is so low that the existing eligibility requirements might drive 
the parent away from home; ‘that if some form of assistance were 
given in those cases where the income is very low, it would be helpful 
in holding the family together. 

Do you have an opinion on that recommendation ? 

Mr. Born. Well, at the present time—— 

Mr. Founratn. I may not have stated it clearly. As I recall, that 
was the general idea presented, was it not? 

Mr. Gortpsere. That is right. 

Mr. Born. I think possibly there are two thoughts there involved 
by whoever presented this. 

In California, for those who are eligible under the Federal aid to 
dependent children program any parents who are in the home are in- 
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cluded in the budget, and there is Federal participation in the needs 
of the eligible caretaker, the relative payee, the one that is taking care 
of the children. But it is permissive also for the other parent, an 
incapacitated parent, say, to be included in the budget. 

It is not possible under our California law nor under the Federal 
law either, where the parents are not incapacitated, where the need 
is due to low income or unemployment, for the Federal funds to be 
available. In other words, the child isn’t eligible for aid to dependent 
children. 

I presume what the person in Denver was suggesting was that 
there be Federal participation in general relief or unemployment 
relief. 

Mr. Gotpperae. It was suggested with reference to those cases where 
you have a nondisabled parent. in the home, one who is unemployed 
or a low-wage earner, that requiring this individual to be absent from 
the home in order for the family to benefit under ADC, was detri- 
mental to keeping the family unit together. That was the situation 
brought out. 

Mr. Born. That is Federal participation in what we used to call the 
fourth category up to 1950, when Congress provided the fourth cate- 
gory of aid to totally and permanently disabled, deciding they would 
provide Federal funds only for those who were incapacitated and 
unable to work, and not for any family that could be considered as an 
unemployment relief situation. 

I personally do not believe it is either necessary or desirable for 
Federal funds to be available for unemployment relief. 

Mr. Founrarn. It was also brought to our attention that in Denver 
approximately 26 percent of the ‘welfare checks were being cashed 
in bars and other liquor establishments. It was recommended that 
the local administrator be given more discretion in those cases, where 
parents while not mentally incompetent are indifferent to their family 
responsibilities and do not spend assistance money properly, as to 
how that money will be spent, and that the local agency even be per- 
mitted to make payment directly to restaurants and hotels in cases 
where welfare money is used for alcoholic beverages. 

Do you have any comments upon that thought ? 

Mr. Born. We, in California, feel so strongly on that point that 
here, I guess in 1953, they made a change in our State aid to needy 
children law and were willing to do without Federal funds in indi- 
vidual cases, which under our law are called mismanagement cases; 
where the parent or payee is not using the funds properly for the 

care of the child, is depriving the child of the food, clothing, and 
shelter that the funds are intended for, we can, under our law, then, 
give aid in kind rather than all in cash. We can pay the rent directly, 
and provide food orders instead of cash allowance. 

In those cases we lose Federal funds. The State and counties par- 
ticipate solely. 

I think for the same reason that we felt this was necessary in some 
cases—and it is a very small number of cases, actually statewide— 
for the same reason we felt this change was necessary and felt it to 
the extent that we were willing to do without Federal funds. I be- 
lieve—we in California—feel the Federal Government should make 
the same onsibilities available under the Federal law. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there any questions, Mrs. Dwyer ? 
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Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountatrn. Mr. Michel? 

Mr. Micuet. This may not be fair to ask you this question, Doctor, 
but in Dr. Sox’s statement, he states that so far as he knows, there is 
no local government in California receiving Federal funds under 
the crippled children grants-in-aid. 

Does the State of California receive any, that you know of 

Mr. Born. I was under the impression that there was some Federal 
crippled-children service; that is administered by the department of 
public health in San Francisco, so what the details of that are, Dr. 
Sox would know much better than I. In some counties in California 
it is administered by the welfare department, but in many counties, as 
in San Francisco, it is administered by the county hospital or the de- 
partment of public health. 

Mr. Fountain. Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Goupserc. Mr. Born, are children maintained in foster homes 
receiving adequate care at present, under your State law? 

Mr. Born. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Gotpserc. What would be the advantage of effectuating your 
recommendation that Federal aid in the ADC category be extended 
to include children in foster care? 

Mr. Born. The same advantage, I think, as far as California is 
concerned, that there is in Federal aid being available for children in 
their own families. In other words, the broader tax base being avail- 
able in the aid to children in foster care, just as it is in aid to needy 
children in their own families. Although I don’t think that this 
actually operates in any county in California, it is feasible that, 
throughout the country, if Federal aid is available in one form of 
eare for a child, and is not available in another form of care, that, 
even though this second form of care might be the type of care that 
that child needs at the moment, there might be a tendency to keep the 
child in a very undesirable home situation in order to take advantage 
of the Federal aid. 

I don’t know of any place where that happens, but I have always 
felt that, as a basic principle, if there are various types of care that are 
desirable in certain cases in any kind of a group, it is desirable 
similarly for the same type of financial arrangement to hold for all 
of those, so there can be no question but what the decision as to what 
type of care is provided is based solely on the most desirable things, 
in that case. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Am I correct in believing, then, that your recom- 
mendation is geared more toward obtaining proper care for these 
children in less wealthy States than California, inasmuch as, under 
your present working arrangements here, there would appear to be no 
need for the extension of the Federal program in order to enable you 
to provide proper service ? 

Mr. Born. That is also based on the idea there is no less reason, as 
I see it, why the broader tax base, the Federal tax base, should not be 
available for this portion of the aid to needy children program, as well 
as the family portion. 

Mr. Goipperc. Do you find that limitations on your present revenues 


prevent you from doing as adequate a job as you would like in this 
category ¢ 
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Mr. Born. As far as the spending agency is concerned, we find no 
difficulty. I would venture that you should ask this type of question 
of the tax-raising phase of San Francisco, rather than the spending 
phase. 

Mr. Gouppera. I ask the question largely because in response to 
one question you had indicated there are no bars to effective and 
responsive State and local action, and that the State of California 
had instituted these programs before the Federal Government en- 
tered the welfare business. This, of course, raises the question in 
my mind: What benefit would there be to the city of San Francisco 
for the Federal Government to enlarge its grant program in this 
particular direction ¢ 

Mr. Born. I think the same benefit. We had these programs be- 
fore Federal aid started, and would still have them if Federal aid 
ceased, but I don’t think thereby the Federal agency should cease, 
because we still, in California, would operate them. I think the 
Federal funds, being available—well, let me put it the other way: 
If we had to raise all of this money locally for all of these programs, 
I think there would be a tendency for a more restrictive type of 
operation, possibly, which might work to the disadvantage of some 
of these people. 

Mr. Gouppera. Is there any tendency in your city, or in any other 
city in California with which you are familiar, for the welfare au- 
thorities to provide aid-to-dependent-children grants to families in 
preference to foster care for the children, simply because Federal 
funds are available in one category and not in the other ? 

Mr. Born. No. 

As I said, this doesn’t happen in San Francisco, and it doesn’t hap- 
pen, to my knowledge, any place in California, but it is feasible it 
could happen in some States, and also, even though it isn’t done 
consciously, there might in some cases be an unconscious effort to do 
this. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naveuton. Mr. Born, do you think it would be an improve- 
ment to introduce more flexibility into the categorical system of 
grants which the Federal Government now has? 

Mr. Born. In other words, cut out the categories and make them 
all one program ¢ 

Mr. Naveuton. Allow the States more flexibility in determining 
how to use this money ? 

Mr. Born. I think there would be a lot of advantages if the Federal 
Social Security Act did not set up the categories, but just made 
funds available for public-assistance programs in the States, leaving 
it to the States whether they wanted categories or whether they 
wanted : = one broad-scale assistance program ; yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Placing the ingles in other words, upon the 
need of the individual, rather than the category he falls into! 

Mr. Born. Whether they fitted into one category or another; yes. 

Mr. Naventon. I noted with a great deal of interest some of the 
comments you made with respect to the various forms you have to 
fill out on behalf of the Federal Government in the various programs 
in which you are engaged. 
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Early next year, the subcommittee expects to have before it each 
of the Federal agencies which administer these Federal-State pro- 
grams. In that regard, it would be very helpful to us if you would 
furnish to us, sometime before the first of the year, as many important 
examples as you can of instances where you feel that redtape can be 
eliminated, in spelling out those examples as completely as possible 
for our benefit, and we would also like to have, to make it a balanced 
picture, if you know of some instances where there have been notable 
efforts on the part of the Federal agency to streamline and make more 
efficient their program, we would like to know about that, also. 

Mr. Born. Very good. In that connection, I ought to mention the 
submission of these forms and the attaining of the clearances are all 
through the State agency. It goes from the county to the State and 
from the State to the Federal. In other words, we don’t have any 

articular direct relationships with the Federal. However, I would 
pleased to submit material to the State and request that they for- 
ward it to the committee. 

Mr. Naveuton. That is fine. 

Mr. Born. I think they can answer the question. 

Mr. Fountain. You are satisfied with the relationship you now 
have? 

Mr. Born. Yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Are those State forms or Federal forms that entail 
the redtape, or is it a little of both ? 

Mr. Born. There are some of both; yes. However, some of the 
State forms we have are the ones required because of required Federal 
forms. Many of those Federal forms, statistics, and so on, there is 
no question but what they are necessary and should be continued. 

Mr. Navucurton. If it is the case of State redtape, I think it is a 
problem you will have to work out yourself, but we may be able to 
assist a little with Federal redtape. What are the residence require- 
ments for public assistance in the city of San Francisco ? 

Mr. Born. For old-age assistance and aid to needy blind and totally 
and permanently disabled, they are the same as the broad requirements 
of the Social Security Act; 5 years out of the last 9, including the last 
year in the State. 

We have just, as of the Ist of October, in California, completely 
eliminated our county-residence requirements as far as the categories 
are concerned. For aid of needy children, it is a child who is born in 
the State or has lived in the State for 1 year, or whose parent or 
guardian has lived in the State for 1 year if he is under 1 year of age. 
Again, I believe the full distance of the Federal act is involved. 

‘For general relief, we have a requirement of 3 years’ residence in 
the State and 1 year in the county, although, if a person has State 
residence, he is automatically a resident “of some one county in 
California. 

Mr. Navucuton. What do you do in the case of persons who do 
not fill the residence requirements but are in need of general relief 
or are unable to support themselves? 

Mr. Born. We have authorization of our board of supervisors, 
under a permissive clause of the State welfare and institutions code, 
to grant aid as needed on an emergency basis, pending obtaining 
authorization to return the person to the place of legal residence. If 
they have no place of legal residence, then we continue aid as long 
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as need exists, working, of course, toward developimg some self- 
support plan or self-maintenance plan for them. 

Mr. Navucuron. In other words, if you are able to ascertain a 
place of legal residence, you will send them back there. If you are 
not able to ascertain such a place, or if they have no legal residence, 
then you continue to furnish such aid as is needed / 

Mr. Born. Then the emergency continues, so we continue furnish- 
ing aid as long as there is need ; yes. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you feel that is the best method of handling 
these cases, or do you feel there is need for some type of Federa I 
coordination with respect to residence ¢ 

Mr. Born. There is a considerable body of feeling throughout the 
country, first, that there should be Federal funds av: ailable for gen- 
eral-relief cases, as this gentleman in Denver apparently testified. 
Also, they are short of that; the idea that Federal funds should be 
available to States for 100 percent of the cost of transients, those 
who travel from one State to another. 

Actually, my feeling is that, although this would be desirable, I 
don’t think that, if the localities use with reason the provisions, at 
least in California, that are available under our State law, there is 
any particular difficulty involved. 

There is a difficulty of the person that wants to come to San Fran- 
ciscO—as we can recognize here, everyone wants to; everyone wants 
to live here—is in need, and is a resident of some other State. He 
might not want to return to his place of legal residence. However, 
if he is in financial need, and is in difficulties, in most cases he is 
better off in his home community where his friends and relatives and 
neighbors are, and where he does, incidentally, have legal residence 
and legal right to support. 

Mr. Naveuron. Is it your feeling that you would just as soon not 
have public charges moving into San Francisco, even if the Federal 
Government were paying the cost of it ? 

Mr. Born. I think we are like probably every other community in 
California; we would just as soon have self- -supporting people be 
the ones that come to San Francisco; yes. 

Mr. Naveuron. Do you think that the availability of Federal 
funds for persons with no fixed residence, or who don't meet. the resi- 
dence requirements fixed by the States, would help to reach some sort 
of a happy medium to eliminate some of the hardship that must be 

caused by shipping people back and forth ? 

Mr. Born. That feasibly would, although, as I indicated, I don’t 
think there is too much of a problem involved there. 

Mr. Naveuton. If you have any suggestions on that, after fur- 
ther consideration, we would be pleased to have you send them to 
us. ‘Thank you. 

Mr. Gotpeerc. Do you transport people out of the State on this 
basis? How many would be involved in the course of a year? 

Mr. Born. Maybe 5 or 10 times a month. This is picking a figure 
out of the air. It is not very frequent. On the other hand, it isn’t 
rare, 

Mr. Gorprerc. Do these people have characteristics in common 
other than financial need, or do you get pretty much a cross section 
of all kinds of people in this partic ular situation of not havi ing Cali- 


fornia State residence and having to be sent back to a State of 
origin ¢ 
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Mr. Born. I think it is, more or less, all kinds of people. We 
get aged people who are getting some pension or other, not neces- he 
sarily old-age assistance, who use their monthly check, say, to come 
out here, and arrive here without any funds. It wasn’t a good plan 
for them in the beginning. They are sent back after their home com- 
munity gives them authorization to return. We get families who lo 
haven't been able to be self-supporting in any other locality, who 
think in California they can get a job right away, and they find this 
is not so. We have, also, transient families that continually, seem- 
ingly, travel around the country that come through here. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Did I understand you to suggest that some of these 
elderly people use their old-age-assistance check to come out to Cali- 
fornia to do a little sightseeing, with the expectation of returning 
home anyway ? 

Mr. Born. At least they are very few and far between. I think 
the ones that do come out here—and many of these are old-age and 
survivors insurance checks, or some other pension check other than 
old-age assistance checks—I think, when they come out here, it is their s 
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thought this is where they would like to live; then they arrive here, 
and many of them, being a little confused and not really knowing 
what they are doing, anyhow, aren’t up to making plans for them- 
selves in a new community, where they don’t have friends and rela- 
tives to help them. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Just one further question. 

Are there times when your State welfare people make administra- 
tive demands upon you, on the basis of this being a requirement of 
the Federal law or Federal administrative policy, but where you peo- 
ple at the local level have reason to believe this is not so, that the 
required action is simply something which the State people are trying 
to accomplish ? 

Mr. Born. We used to feel this, over the years, I think, until the 
State started, at our request, showing us the letter from the Federal 
Government that was involved, and we don’t have this feeling any 
longer. | 

We feel when the State department of social welfare tells us that this 
is a Federal requirement, that it is in fact a Federal requirement. In 
fact, they tell us the line and verse of what the requirement is. 

Mr. Gorprerc. You are satisfied that the Federal agency isn’t 
being used as a whipping boy for the accomplishment of State 
purposes ? 

Mr. Born. Yes, at least Iam. There are still some local directors, | 
maybe, who don’t recognize the validity of some of these things. But | 
as far as I am concerned, I feel that the name of the Federal agency 
is not used except where this is really the basis. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your annual public welfare budget in San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. Born. Well, with the new medical-care program starting Octo- 
ber 1, and the new aid to totally disabled program, which we start in 
California for the first time the first of this month, our budget in San 
Francisco is about $2414 million annually. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Born. Your statement, of course, will 
become a part of the record. We appreciate your coming down. 
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We have a statement here from Dr. Sox, who is director of public 
health. This statement will also become a part of the record. 

Is Dr. Sox here ? 

Dr. Sox. I am here, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. It may be that we don’t need to detain you very 
long, Doctor. 

Am I right in summarizing your statement, which I must admit 
I read rather hastily, by saying you are generally satisfied with the 
Federal grant-in-aid programs so far as they relate to your agency, 
with the one exception which you note? Youstate: 

The only dissatisfaction we might have is that in many of the formulas set 
up for allocation of funds by States, the inclusion of per capita income on an 
inverse ratio as one of the components of that formula tends to decrease 


the amount of funds that California might receive, as compared, let us say, 
with one of the Southern States which has a low per capita income. 


Is that true? 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELLIS D. SOX, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dr. Sox. That is right. 

I believe that is true primarily in the grant-in-aid for public health. 
I don’t know whether it pertains to grant-in-aid for other services or 
not. 

Mr. Founrarn. I believe it applies to some other programs, too. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Hasn’t Dr. Sox qualified that in the next sentence? 

Mr. Founrarn. Yes. You add: 


On the other hand, the principle is undoubtedly sound in that throughout all 
governmental services, those least able to help themselves are usually helped 
by the others. 


Dr. Sox. That was merely a personal comment, rather than an 
official comment. 

Mr. Fountain. Is there anything you would like to add to the state- 
ment which you have made here? 

Dr. Sox. While I was sitting here, and listening to those motors 
down on the roof running, I thought perhaps you might be interested 
in knowing those three components, those little boxes out on the roof, 
are owned by the Federal Government, by the Public Health Service. 

Another example of the grant-in-aid program, in a different type 
of operation those 8 pumps each pump 2 cubic feet of air a minute. 
They operate all day and all night. Each day we take out of each of 
those machines filter papers which we send to the Sanitation Center 
in Cincinnati, oper ated by the Public Health Service, and one of those 
is sent to the Cancer Research Institute, operated as a part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Another is retained in Cincinnati by 
the Public Health Service, and the third is sent to a doctor in southern 

California, who is operating under another grant out of the National 
Institutes of Health, doing cancer research. 

The material taken off those filters is checked chemically, and then 
used by both the Cancer Research Institute and this doctor in southern 
California, to determine the extent to which our air contaminants 
might produce cancer. This is a part of an overall research program 
that is going on. Weare 1 of 8 cities in the United States participat- 
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ing in this program. So it is an example of a grant-in-aid program 
involving State and local governments, as well as the Public Health 
Service, because the State department of public health also gets 
information. 

Then there is another State agency in California, that is a subdi- 
vision of the State, namely, the Bay Area Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict, comprised of six counties. I thought this might be a different 
slant on the types of cooperative relationship between the State and 
the Federal Government, in a grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. Fountain. Very interesting. 

Mr. Goupeerc. That sounds like an example of good coordination 
at the Federal level also. 

Dr. Sox. It is. It is an excellent example of how the National 
Institutes of Health work with the State and Territorial Health 
Officers’ Association, which is an association of the State health 
officers, working on an advisory basis to the Surgeon General. 

There is another point I thought I might like to inter ject, if it is 
permissible, Mr. Chairman. That is, the fact that when I was listen- 
ing to Mr. Born testify, with regard to some of the grant-in-aid 
problems with respect to welfare, I think the same principles apply 
in public health that apply to some extent in welfare. 

Our subsidy from the Federal Government for the operation of my 
department here amounts to about less than 3 percent of my budget 
for preventive medical services. 

From the State we get approximately 12 percent for the operation 
of the preventive medical services. So there is the ratio, you might 
say, between the State, Federal and local funds going into preventive 
medicine. 

I separate those phases because we also operate the institution for 
the city and county. We operate about 3,600 hospital beds, in ad- 
dition to the other medical services here. 

But the State subsidy program was started in 1947, and of course 

was preceded by the Federal subsidy program through title V and 
title VI of the Social Security Act, beginning i in 1937. 

So the Federal Government grant-in-aid program set the ground- 
work for the State subsidy formula. The State subsidy program did 
not precede it as it did in the case of the welfare. 

Mr. Focntarx. What is your total public health budget in San 
Francisco? 

Dr. Sox. My total budget is $14 million. The preventive medical 
services is about $2.5 million, about $3 per capita. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Micuen. Doctor, in your last paragraph you state: 

The shared responsibility for the provisions of services in the administration 
of these grant-in-aid programs between the Federal, State, and local governments 
is sound and should be continued. Certainly, as long as Federal taxes are col- 
lected from the people of the State of California, these same people should be 
entitled to a proper return of these tax funds * * *. 

Now, with a background of California being one of the richer states, 
and getting back much less than it gives the Federal Government, what 
is a proper return ? 


Dr. Sox. Iam afraid I am not in a good position to determine that, 


but I do feel this way: 
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Still agreeing to the principle that I stated, that certainly those 
better able to pay for things should help those who cannot pay for it, 
I am told—and this is pure hearsay evidence on my part—that ap- 
proximately $4 out of every $5 of "Federal taxes taken out of Cali- 
fornia never comes back to C alifornia. 

You are in a better position to determine the accuracy of that state- 
ment than lam. But if that happens to be true, it appears to me that 
if the formulas by which distribution is made are weighted too heavily 
with this inverse factor of per capita income, that California, and let’s 
say half a dozen or 10 of the richer States in the Nation, are penalized 
to perhaps an unreasonable degree, and it seems to me that although 
I accept the responsibility as a Californian that we have to help some- 
body in Mississippi or in some of the other States where they have 
lower per capita income, there ought to be a more—a better balance 
or weighting of this particular pr inciple. 

The tendency, of course, is to get on the bandwagon when there is a 
Federal or State program started, and then the program pyramids, 
and you people in Congress are confronted with the problem of meet- 
ing all of these pressures. And yet it becomes a spiral in which the 
wealthier States, I think, lose out in the end. 

Mr. Micuet. There is no question but that they do. I think your 
observation there is food for thought, because in the last number of 
years it has always been the same type of formula, and it gets to the 
point where sometimes we wonder how long must we go on subsidizing 
those other areas or other States; when will they, in turn, be on a par, 
where we can all be treated m: Lybe equally, share and share alike? 

Dr. Sox. Some matching system might be interjected in this thing, 
so there is more requirement of local participation. 

Mr. Fountain. Of course, we realize there is a substantial portion 
of the tax dollar that comes from California into the Federal Treasury 
is now used for the purpose of buying tanks, guns, planes, and all of 
the other defense equipment. 

Dr. Sox. I am aware of that, but I am thinking of the difference of 
what is behind our own services. 

Mrs. Dwyer. I have some interesting figures here based on the 
United States Treasury figures, of fiseal 1956. 

The money that California paid to the Federal Government 
amounted to $6,008,419,000, and it got back $432,054,083. That is the 
whole total program for tanks, and everything else. 

Dr. Sox. Yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. But that gives you some idea of the money flowing 
from the State government to the Federal Government, and what 
comes back to the State. 

Dr. Sox. What was that, $6 billion ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. $6 billion. 

Dr. Sox. Then the ratio is even greater than 1 to 5. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That, too, includes defense programs, and the grants- 
in-aid, and so forth, so that pretty much carries out what you just had 
to say about the imbalance. 

Mr. Founratn. The same is true with respect to national defense, 
of course. The wealthier States obviously pay a larger share of the 
national defense program. 

Dr. Sox. There I think we have more justice, because we have more 
to protect, let’s say, from the standpoint of monetary value. But when 
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it comes back to the question of subsidy, or the return to the States and 
communities, I think that imbalance ought to be equalized if it is at 
all possible. 

Mr. FounrArn. Wouldn’t it be better if you could collect all of this 
money within your own State and not have the Federal Government in 
at all, except, of course, for national defense ? 

Dr. Sox. It perhaps would have some adv ae and _yet T am 
sure of this—I don’t think this would be applicable in San Francisco, 
so much as it would be in other areas, but other areas of C alifornia, 
too—that in many instances the minimum standards imposed by the 
Federal Government, and the reports required by the administrative 
agencies in order that they can report back to you as to whether the 
money was spent in accordance with the intent—those requirements 
and the establishment many times of minimum standards, have an 
effect of raising standards at the local level or at the State level, so I 
think I would object to the abolition of all grants-in-aid projects. 

And then I think there is another point, particularly with respect to 
the National Institutes of Health—although we get no funds directly 
from them, in my statement I believe I made some mention that funds 
for research of various kinds that we obtain from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health are most necessary. I emphasized the utilization of 
these funds for Federal research and administrative research. 

This was my thinking in that respect: 

The State legislatures usually provide appropriations to univer- 
sities for research, and not to operating agencies such as health depart- 
ments. We are in the position, I think, to do an important type of 
field research, in the field of epidemiology, for example. I think 
that this is one of the —— points where the grant-in-aid program 
of the Public Health Service, through the National Institutes of 
Health, is of great value Tight down to the local level, even though they 
are channeled through the States, they gave us an opportunity to ms ake 
application and utilize effectively over a short period of time research 
projects that involve our field activities, and to develop demonstration 
programs that have some significance to us locally but may in the long 
run have some significance to the whole administrative pattern 
throughout the country. 

So I would not want to leave the idea that I think that all of these 
grants-in-aid programs should be done away with, because I think 
there is this catalytic effect of stimulating an activity that could not be 
duplicated without Federal assistance. 

Mr. Fountarn. That type of assistance has been in effect for a long 
time, has it not? 

Dr. Sox. To some extent. 

Mr. Founvrarn. You referred to the National Institutes of Health. 
That assistance is a matter within the discretion of that particular 
agency, is it not? 

Dr. Sox. That is right. Most of the projects are limited to about 
3 years. You can extend them fora longer period of time if you justify 
the project you are working on. They will even set up funds for a 
short-term project of 1 year, even to develop an idea, give you a couple 
of thousand dollars so you can do some statistical evaluation to see 
if the idea you have in mind can be developed into a plan of attack. 

This is something that we could never get local or State funds for. 
For that reason it is extremely valuable. 
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Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel, are you through ? 

Mr. Micueu. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naventon. Dr. ‘Sox, are you satisfied with the distribution 
within the State of California of Federal funds that are made available 
for public health purposes? 

Dr. Sox. Reasonably so; yes. 

The State Department of Public Health makes available these funds 
on a formula that is similar to the formula by which State funds are 
allocated, and the State fund formula is set up by legislation. 

As far as San Francisco, itself, is concerned, we get an extremely 
small amount of these funds, but that cannot be attributed—I mean 
the technique cannot be attributed to the Federal Government. It is 
a State responsibility, and one in which I think most of us go along 
with because it is—although it does give the smaller jurisdictions, 
for instance, State funds up to 82 cents per capita, and gives San 
Francisco only 22 cents per capita, the amount of money is not large 
enough that we would object too much. If the amount of money were 
larger, I would think that San Francisco ought to have a little greater 
share of the total pot, so to speak. 

Mr. Navucutron. Does the State formula take into consideration the 
per capita income in the community, or is it simply based on the size? 

Dr. Sox. Well, the State formula is a double formula, based on 
counties, and it sets up a basic allotment of $16,000 per county, or 
60 cents per capita, whichever is the greater. The breaking point is 
26,000 people. Counties below 26 000 § get 60 cents per capita. Coun- 
ties above 26,000 get $16,000 flat. Then the balance of the funds 
are distributed on a per-capita basis, and the total amount of the funds 

yailable for distribution on a per capita basis are 21 and a fraction 
cents per capita, to which you add that $16,000 in the case of San 
Francisco, and it comes out roughly to 22 cents; in the smaller areas, 
it is that 60 cents per capita plus the 22. 

Mr. Naueuton. Then it is slanted so the smaller counties get more 
than the larger counties? 

Dr. Sox. It is weighted toward the smaller counties, that is true. 

Mr. Naveuton. But the overall amount is so small you are not too 
concerned about it ? 

Dr. Sox. That is right. 

Mr. Navueuton. Dr. Sox, the project you mentioned whereby air 
samples are taken, do you happen to know whether that project is 
being paid for out of air-pollution-control research funds, or is it 
out of health research funds? 

Dr. Sox. The correspondence we had emanated from the center in 
Cincinnati. Whether that is a lead, I don’t know, but I believe it may 
be air-pollution research, but I cannot say for sure. 

Mr. Naveiron. What. is the working relationship in Francisco 
between your department and Mr. Linsky’s air-pollution-control 
center ¢ 

Dr. Sox. There is an extremely close working relationship from the 
standpoint of our keeping each other informed of various situations. 

The enforcement responsibility, as far as the orders of the boards 
are concerned, rests solely with the district. However, in matters per 
taining to public health, we still interpret for the district situations 
that may have a public health implication, and if necessary, we would 
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take appropriate action under the public health laws. We would take 
action ourselves. 

Mr. Nauventon. Has air pollution in the San Francisco area ever 
gotten to or approached the point where it was dangerous to health on 
a short-term basis / 

Dr. Sox. No. Other than the mucosal irritation, when we have a 
high level of smog irritation to the eyes and to the nose, it has never 
been dangerous to health. 

Mr. Naueurton. Is it your feeling the irritation, and the discolora- 
tion of buildings and other factors which are more in the nature of 
annoyances, are likely to become great enough that the public is going 
to want action to control smog long before the smog actually becomes 
dangerous to health ? 

Dr. Sox. Very definitely ; yes. 

There is another economic thing besides the paint impact, and that 
is the decrease in visibility asa result of air contaminants. And in an 
area like our own, where we depend so much on air transportation, that 
in itself becomes another basic factor that has no relation to public 
health, but does to our economy. 

Mr. Navueuton. One final question, Doctor. 

Is the project with respect to collection of air samples, is that being 
administered in coordination with the air-pollution-control people, or 
is that simply a direct relationship between your department and the 
control center or the research center in Cincinnati ? 

Dr. Sox. It is a direct relationship between us and them, but the air- 
pollution-control district receives copies of all the correspondence be- 
tween the Public Health Service and our office, in both directions. 

Mr. Navenron. Where did the initiative come in starting this par- 
ticular project ? 

Dr. Sox. From the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Naveuton. In Cincinnati? 

Dr. Sox. Yes. However, we did have a project operating here, and 
we still have it operating for oxygen determination, in which we co- 
operate with the State department of public health on that particular 
aspect of it, and we do our own laboratory work with our own 
money. The State does a certain amount of laboratory work, and the 
equipment which the State loaned us has been loaned to the State 
by the Public Health Service. 

Does that make it complicated enough ? 

Mr. ee Isthat a Federal regional office in Cincinnati ? 

Mr. Navenron. No; it isa national research center operated by the 
Public Health Service. 

One final question, Doctor: 

Do you know if the air-pollution-control people, Mr. Linsky, were 
consulted with respect to whether they felt that this particular project 
would be the best use of Federal funds with respect to air pollution / 

Dr. Sox. No; I don’t know. All T know is the first time I had cor- 
respondence, a copy went to the district. I don’t know whether they 
were consulted before that or not. 

Mr. Naveutron. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Sox. All right. 


Mr. Founrary. Are there any other questions ? 
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Dr. Goldberg, I believe, has some questions. 

Mr. Gorpperc. You expressed the opinion, Dr. Sox, that the Fed- 
eral fiscal formulas for the grant programs work adversely for the 
State of California. Isthat correct ? 

Dr. Sox. That is my opinion ; yes. 

Mr. GotpeerG. I would like to read a few figures which I think will 
be enlightening, and which I believe indicate that on the whole 
California fares quite well. 

In 1956, Federal grant payments to the States and localities on a 
per capita basis amounted to an average of $18.52. That is $18.52 
per capita, on the average, for each State. 

California received $27.23 per capita as compared wor — 26 for 
New York, a State of comparable income level, and $ for New 
Jersey, also a State of comparable income level. 

I think we can say unquestionably, because of the progressive nature 
of the Federal tax structure, that the residents of California would 
be paying an above-average share of Federal taxes. However, I 
think these figures indicate that California gets back an above-average 
share of grants. 

Dr. Sox. I was referring, of course, primarily to the public health 
activities. If I could make one comment on these figures: 

The thought occurs to me that a considerable amount of that return 
might be based on the Federal roads projects of various kinds, and 
in view of our area, and the per capita distribution of automobiles, 
[ think we have about half as many automobiles as we have people in 
California, that there might be a weighting in that direction. But my 
comments were referring primarily to the formula, the distribution 
of public health funds, in which the incidence of disease, or death 
from disease is one factor, by direct ratio, and then the inversion factor 
per capita income is interjected into it. 

Mr. Goutpsere. Another factor, in addition to road construction, 
which plays a large part in determining the California share of Fed- 
eral grants, is the old-age assistance program; California’s program 
is large, as compared with the national average. 

Dr. Sox. Yes. We have a higher percentage of people beyond 65 
than most other States. San Francisco has one of the highest ratios 
inthe country, incidentally. 

Mr. Gotpperc. One of the unfortunate things is that each of these 
Federal grant formulas is developed in a vacuum, so to speak; each 
one has no relation to the others. The figures I cited give some idea 
of the overall impact of Federal aid on the California revenue 
structure. 

Dr. Sox. That surprises me, I must admit. 

Mr. Gotpsere. California does very well. 

Mr. Founratn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. It ranks first, in fact, according to my figures, in 
getting erants-in-aid, 

That still doesn’t mean they don’t pay out a good deal more than 
they vet t back, however. 


I would like to ask vou this question, if you please, Doctor 

Do you have a State law to control air pollution ? 

Dr. Sox. Yes. There are State statutes involving definitions of 
pollution—air pollution, and so forth. 
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And then there is enabling legislation established to permit the 
creation of air-pollution-control districts, consisting of part of a 
county, all of a county, or any combinations of counties. 

So that there are in California 2 air-pollution-control districts, the 
one here, consisting of 6 of our 9 area counties, and the one in Los 
Angeles County, a single-county unit. 

But primarily, it is left to local government to do the enforcing, 
and the State to do investigation, and research, and assaying of the 
problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In other words, you enforce it on a municipal or local 
level ? 

Dr. Sox. On a local level, in this case a district level. We consider 
air pollution almost like you would water pollution in terms of a 
watershed. We have what vou might almost say is an airshed, based 
on ranges of mountains, and the fact that an inversion of air can 
come down, close off the draft, so to speak, by which air pollution hits 
the upper atmosphere, and so our district is set up on the basis of San 
Francisco Bay area and the surrounding counties, but it is a sub- 
division of State government. It is a loc al district with its own tax 
base, its own board of directors, and its own executive director, such 
as Mr. Linsky is. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you know how long that State law has been on 
the books ? 

Dr. Sox. Not more than 10 years, but I can’t give you the exact date. 
It was either in 1947 or 1949, I believe it was adopted. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founrary. Are there any other questions of Dr. Sox? Thank 
you very much, Doctor. Weappreciate your coming. 

Dr. Sox. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrary. We also have a statement here from Mr. Sherman 
P. Duckel, director of the department of public works, which relates 
to Federal grant-in-aid for highway construction. This has been 
made a part of the record. 

Do any members of the committee or staff want to ask Mr. Duckel 
a question if he is here ? 

Mr. Naucuton. He is here. 

Mr. Founratrn. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Naveuton. [have 1 or 2. 

Mr. Fountarn. Come up just a minute. 

I was going to let you go, because your answer is brief and to the 
point, and I have no questions. 

Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naventon. Mr. Duckel, I assume that the Federal highway 
program is perhaps the one which is the most important program in 
which the Federal Government participates as far as your department 
is concerned, is that correct ? 
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STATEMENT OF SHERMAN P. DUCKEL, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Duce . Indirectly, of course, they participate through the 
State division of highways, but that is true. 

Mr. Naveuron. Are you satisfied with the manner in which the 
State highway department is carrying out the administration of 
Federal funds ? 

Mr. Ducnen. Yes; I am. I am very well satisfied. I think they 
are doing a very fine job. 

One further question, Mr. Duckel : 

Here in San Francisco has any consideration been given to the 
mass transportation problem, if you have such a problem here, in 
planning the highway program ? 

Mr. Ducxei. Yes. Counties have joined together and purchased 
a report from Rickendorf, Hall & McDonald, New York consultants, 
for the Bay Area Transit System. We have that on file now. I think 
in the next few months the transit committee will be appointed by the 
counties involved. 

Our mayor of San Francisco has already named his people to serve 
on this transit council. But they have the report in hand, and I be- 
lieve there are steps going to be taken shortly. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you feel the Federal Government is taking suf- 
ficient steps or doing as much as it might do to coordinate mass trans- 
portation and the highway system in areas where you have a mass 
transportation problem, or are they doing anything? 

Mr. Ducxet. I don’t know that they are doing anything. Of 
course, the department of public works is not directly concerned with 
transportation. It is under the Public Utility Commission of San 
Francisco, the railway and transit. We have just to do with the 
streets and highways 

Mr. Naverron. Of course, your highways are a very important 
part of your mass transportation sy stem ¢ 

Mr. Ducxet. That is right. That is the first step, we consider it 
San Francisco, is a completion of our transit-freeway system. 

Mr. Naveuron. You can bring in all your local agencies involved 
in the programs as you just mentioned. 

Mr. Ducke.. Yes. 

Mr. Navenron. But there is not that type of planning at the 
Federal level ? 

Mr. Ducket. Not that I know. 

Mr. Navucuron. Do you think it would be advantageous to have 
them consult you on the problems ? 

Mr. Ducket. I think so. 

Mr. Naveuton. Thank you, Mr. Duckel. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Duckel. 
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We also have a statement from Mr. Tom K. Hounsley, chief of the 
division of budgets, relating to the subject of Federal grants for 
school construction in federally affected areas, school operation and 
maintenance in federally affected areas, and school lunches. 

Is Mr. Hounsley here ¢ 

This statement will become a part of the record. 

We have another statement from Mr. A. G. Cook, of the Disaster 
Council and Corps of the City and County of San Francisco, on the 
subject of Federal grant-in-aid for civil defense equipment and 
supplies. 

Is Mr. Cook here? 

Mr. Cook’s statement will become a part of the record. 

By way of summary, he says the Federal policy at present. puts 
the responsibility on the local and State authorities, and it is his 
opinion this responsibility ought to be borne by all levels of 
government. 

He also raises certain objections to procedure which he feels is 
rather formal and cumbersome but, to quote him, are “not more so 
than most procedures governing the expenditure of Federal funds.” 

Mr. Fountain. We have a statement from Mr. L. J. Clarke, city 
librarian. Is Mr. Clarke here? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Founraty. I'm sorry, Mr. Michel, you won't be able to ask the 
question you had in mind. 

Mr. Micuer. I might say by way of observation at this point in 
the record, that I was very interested in the statement in which he 
called upon Federal grants-in-aid to municipal libraries, and, of 
course, I can’t for the life of me see why the Federal Government 
should interest itself in giving outright grants-in-aid to local munici- 
pal libraries. I was really going to ask the author of the statement 
why he thought it necessary to ‘appeal to the Federal Government, 
rather than looking for additional revenue right here at home where 
it should come from. 

Mr. Fountain. I think he is asking for the cities what the rural 
areas are getting. Of course, we know what the problem is in the 
rural areas. 

Mr. Micuev. Representing part of a rural area, myself, I might say 
that I can’t even see any sense in Federal aid to rural library service 
either, just to make the record clear. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Clarke’s statement has been made a part of 
the record. 

It looks like I have run out of statements from the various depart- 
ments. We will now hear from Mr. Donald W. Cleary who repre- 
sents San Francisco at the State legislature. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Cleary. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD W. CLEARY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Creary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You asked a few questions with regard to the relation with the 
legislature; I thought I might be of technical assistance. If you have 
any other questions perhaps I can answer them, as I have relation 
with the legislature, and I know our problems. 
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Of course, most of them, as you are well aware, are financial. 

Mr. Fountain. I might say, by way of summary of what has 
transpired at some of our other hearings, that many mayors and other 
local officials have expressed the feeling that their State legislatures 
do not understand their problems, particularly the problems of large 
urban centers, and are not sufficiently sympathetic to the cities. They 
give a number of reasons why they think this is true, including the 
fact that many State legislatures are dominated by representatives 
from rural areas and have not been rez upportioned in accordance with 
constitutional requirements. 

Apparently, from what we have heard here today, the city of San 
Francisco has had much more success with the Legislature of the 
State of California than have many of those people. Maybe you 
might comment upon that observation. 

Mr. Creary. I am very happy to, Mr. Chairman. This, of course, 
is a political problem. L egislative salaries in California have gone 
in 10 years from $1,200 a year to $6,000 a year, which in my opinion 
has attracted a much better man, a higher type man, well educated 
young man, anxious to start a public career. 

It is Sennen to note both Senators from California started in 
the State legislature. A sizable percentage of our Congressmen were 
former legislators, as you, of course, know. 

In 1948 there was an effort to reapportion the senate. This was 
overwhelmingly defeated. A terrific majority voted “No.” Our 
two houses are made up of a rural-dominated senate, but a city- 
dominated assembly, so some place along the line we usually get to- 
gether. 

There are 40 senators representing 58 counties, and there are 80 
assemblymen representing 15 million people. We have six assembly- 
men in San Francisco, all of whom are quite conversant with the rural 
problems. Ther have 31 assemblymen from Los Angeles County, 
who live with urban problems 12 months a year. You throw in 
Orange County, Riverside County, and San Bernardino, which coun- 
ties 10 years ago were pretty rural, but they now have metropolitan 
problems. 

The cities of Napa, Contra Costa, and Richmond, have grown fan- 
tastically in 10 years. So those urban problems which at one time 
were confined to 3 or 4 cities in California—now we have 15 or 20— 
such as parking, public health, streets and highways, sewers, and 
schools. 

And the senate which is rurally dominated has in the last 10 years, 
or since the passage of the first gas tax amendment in 1947, shown 
itself to be quite amenable to compromise. 

There are a few inequities that are still to be ironed out, but in the 
main, before the session ends, we will get together and there will be a 
pretty equitable compromise in which the urban areas get their fair 
share of whatever is being apportioned to the particular counties. 

As to the problem of streets and highways, gas taxes, there just 
simply isn’t enough money to do the whole job, Mr. Chairman—there 
just isn’t enough. The highway deficiency in Los Angeles County 
alone is well over a billion dollars. Our deficiency here in the city 
of 43 square miles is roughly $190 million. There isn’t a billion dol- 
lars for Los Angeles County within the next 10 years, from any 
source. 
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You asked the question about rapid transit. Asa result of the last 
legislature which adjourned on the 1st of June, we created a district 
consisting of five counties, San Francisco, San Mateo, Marin, Contra 
Costa, and Alameda Counties, the act provides for ad valorem taxes 
in an effort to set up a district. 

We spent on an engineering report $750,000, and the optimum plan 
envisages for this area $114 billion to write off the transit system and 
separated crossings. These are some of the problems with which 
we are confronted. 

Of course, in the Western States the big problem is the Federal 
ownership of lands. Thousands of square miles off the tax rolls. It 
is not too acute in San Francisco, but in the mountain counties they 
have trouble finding lands for school support, for a tax base. 

Mariposa County, some of those counties 

Mr. Fountain. Would you talk a little louder ? 

Mr. Crxary. Some of those counties are as much as 75 percent 
federally owned. That is true throughout the entire West. 

I know I go fishing in Wyoming, and Teton County hasn’t enough 
money for school support, because of the Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument, with vast acreages turned over to the Government which are 
now off the tax rolls. 

I don’t know whether that comes under this committee’s jurisdic- 
tion, but last September in St. Louis Senator Humphrey made a 
speech to the effect he proposes legislation at the next session of Con- 
gress. How you will settle it, I don’t know. We have land that the 
city and county of San Francisco owns in foreign counties, and they 
want taxes from us. The State owns land here; we want taxes from 
the State. Everybody wants taxes from everybody. It is just a 
monumental tax maze. It is getting worse. We have had to go to 
sales taxes, and continually increasing tax, such as tobacco taxes. 

Mr. Fountarn. I might say I paid anywhere from 20 to 28 cents 
for cigarettes since we have been having these hearings, which indi- 
cates some of these areas do have tobacco tax. 

Mr. Creary. That is right. Our gasoline tax is not a general-fund 
tax, as you know; that is earmarked for highways. It is 6 cents 
State, and 3 cents Federal. It is a monumental job; it just can’t be 
done. 

Mr. Fountatn. What portion of the 6 cents is allocated to the 
municipalities ? 

Mr. Sakae. That is a very complicated formula, to begin with. 
Maintenance comes off the top. Then the fund is divided between 
the 13 southernmost counties and the 45 northernmost counties. We 
have what is known as the Mayo amendments to the act which was 
passed 10 years ago, which is the percentage of money available to 
your total deficiency. For example, if your deficiency is $50 million, 
and there is 60 percent of that available within 10 years, then you will 
get X millions of dollars a year for 10 years. 

There is a certain percentage of the gas taxes that are earmarked for 
highways. ‘There is a county 1 cent, and there is five-eights of 1 cent 
to the repair of streets in major cities. That is the proportion, on the 

basis of population. It isa very complex formula. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your position with the city of San Fran- 
cisco ? 

Mr. Creary. I represent the city in the State legislature. 
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Mr. Founrarn. In other words, you serve as a liaison between the 
city and the legislature on behalf of the city, to present the city of San 
Francisco’s needs to the legislature ? 

Mr. Cieary. That is correct. We work on this 12 months a year. 
We have interim committees. I was with one this morning, interim 
committees in the assembly on government efficiency and economy. 
Next week we have a joint committee in on water problems. We have 
tax committees, health committees, schools, and it is pretty much a 
full-time job. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do any other cities in California have a similar 
setup ? 

Mr. Creary. Not in the way in which it is handled for the city and 
county of San Francisco. I am an independent contractor. I have 
had an independent contract with the mayor for 13 years. We have 
two men up there; Mr. Ward, the deputy attorney, and myself. 

Los Angeles, from all of its governmental offices, we keep around 12 
men stationed in the State capital when the legislature is in session, 
but that includes the city on the county and the water district, the 
water department, and, usually, they have a couple from their school 
department. The othersareinand out. But we work on it 12 months 
a year, because we have quite a bit at stake. 

Mr. Founrarn. How does the city present its problems and needs 
to the Federal Government, to the asa of Congress ? 

Mr. Cieary. We have been represented there for a number of years. 
The man we had there resigned on the Ist of October. We have nobody 
there right now. 

Mr. Founratn. But you have had somebody there for a number of 
years ¢ 

Mr. Cieary. Yes; since 1948, I believe; Mr. Keesling represented 
the city for 7 years, and there was a Mr. Marvin Lewis, a former 
supervisor, who had the position for a year or so, and then Colonel 
Weed. 

Mr. Founratn. Do they do this on a full-time basis ? 

Mr. Crieary. When and as needed. Colonel Weed was more con- 
cerned with cargo movements than he was with legislation. There 
has since been a movement now that started that we should have a 
full-time office in Washington. A great number of business people, 
the board of supervisors feel that the city should be represented there, 
because everything that the Congress does seems to affect us one way 
or another, and it is going to get worse before there is an improvement, 
as we see it. 

This land problem; whose problem is civil defense? I don’t know, 
myself, whether it is the Army’s problem or the Department of De- 
fense’s problem or our problem. The Army said they will have no 
part of it. Yet we have 9 counties and about 4 million people in a 
target area. We have our own disaster-relief corps, which functions 
as in most of your cities. When and if a war comes, who is going to 
be the boss? That has to be decided. 

Mr. Founrarn. Of course, I don’t think anybody expects the local 
communities to undertake the full program of civil defense. 

Mr. Cieary. We are in complete agreement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountatn. I doubt if any Members of Congress feel that way. 
But it is a problem, and it is a question. Dr. Goldberg has just 
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suggested a question here. Does the city of San Francisco maintain 
any formal liaison with its congressional delegation ? 

Mr. Crieary. Well, we are in constant touch with them. They are 
consulted on everything. We wouldn’t dream of making a move in 
the Congress without consulting Mr. Shelley and Mr. Miller, because, 
after all, they are the men that have to carry the ball for us and do 
the work. We usually consult with the Senators; Senator Knowland 
has always been most cooperative, and Senator Kuchel, whom we 
have known since his days in the State legislature, first as an assem- 
blyman and then as a State senator. He is well grounded in the needs 
of the State and the local communities. 

Mr. Fountain. As one having had experience in dealing with State 
legislatures in particular, what suggestion would you make for the 
benefit of those mayors and other local officials where they seem to 
have had less success ? 

Mr. Creary. Pay more attention to their legislatures; get to know 
those men. They have problems, too. We are not the only ones with 
problems. The senator of Tulare County has problems, too; the State 
has problems. It is all one. Someplace along the line we have learned 
in the State capital by exercise of a little compromise and good will, 
and effort, that most problems, there is an equitable solution for them. 
We are now trying to work out a State water plan. Of course, the 
entire State water plan takes $13 billion. There are deficiency areas, 
and we have surplus areas. How do we get the two together? 

Mr. Fountarn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Dwyer. Just one question, sir. Are the people in the State of 
California concerned with the size of the Federal budget ? 

Mr. Crieary. No; I don’t think so, and the best answer to that, we 
last June adopted a record budget in San Francisco that brought a 
30-cent tax increase. I was talking to the clerk of the board of super- 
visors today, and there has not been one letter of complaint. 

We have four incumbent supervisors running for reelection a week 
from today, and it looks like they are all going to be reelected. I 
think that, when people are working, when you have full employ- 
ment, I don’t think people are too much concerned with the costs of 
government as long as they feel it is reasonably efficient and honest. 

And that has been my experience in San Francisco and in the State 
of California, and I think it projects itself nationally. Of course, 
when the time comes that people can no longer pay taxes, Mrs. Dwyer, 
then, of course, you have a problem. Then it becomes serious. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnen. Would that feeling with respect to the local budget— 
I think Mrs. Dwyer had reference to the size of the Federal budget. 

Mr. Creary. I can only speak with respect to what happens locally, 
and then project it nationally. We had record State budgets in Cali- 
fornia. There was testimony adduced a week ago today, one of the 
department of finance men, that, as of the 1st of next July, the 
State budget will be a deficiency of $120 million. 

Well, of course, industry is represented in the State capital, various 
taxpaying groups are represented, but we have not seen any revolt on 
the part of the people as long as they feel that this is efficient and this 
is honest, and every effort is being made to keep things within reason. 
We have no complaints locally. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naucuton. Just two questions. As the representative of the 
city of San Francisco, with the California Legislature, have you found 
any occasion when the legislature has denied the city in the long run 
something that it felt was of major importance ? 

Mr. Cirary. Oh, yes; yes. We have been turned down, but we 
come back the next session. You don’t get it all; you get part of it. 
These things are approached, just as in education, we’ve got to teach 
people to appreciate—you have got to have a good reason for asking 
for what you want. 

Mr. Naveunton. You would say generally, then, over the long run 
you have been able successfully to convince the legislature that it 
should recognize the basic needs of the city ¢ 

Mr. Cieary. Yes. 

Mr. Naueuton. Do you have any suggestions as to methods in 
which some of the other cities in the country which appear to at least 
feel they are not in such a fortunate position might be able to obtain 
more assistance from their State legislatures or get more recognition 
of their problems? 

Mr. Creary. Well, yes. The first thing that is necessary is to edu- 
cate your own assemblymen and senators, so they are familiar with 
your needs, and take your complaint to the proper body, which is the 
State legislature, not a committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Navueuton. In other words, it is just a constant education 
process, in making sure you educate the right people? 

Mr. Cieary. New men get elected, new people come in, and you have 
to start all over again, but that is what free government is. 

Mr. Naucutron. That, in essence, is the secret of your success in this 
line ? 

Mr. Cuirary. If it would be a success, yes. We work 12 months a 
year. If I want to talk to a senator from Inyo County, I will go down 
to Inyo County to talk to him because, when he comes up to vote, I 
want him to be familiar with all sides of the problem. Most of all, 
I want him to be familiar with my side of the problem. 

Mr. Naueuron. Thank you, Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Cieary. You are quite welcome. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Cieary. You are welcome. 

Mr. Founratn. Mayor R. E. Edlefsen, of Boise, Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF HON. R. E. EDLEFSEN, MAYOR, CITY OF 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Eptersen. I don’t have a prepared statement because I wasn’t 
sure I could be here, as I was rather busy. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you, Mr. Mayor; we are glad you are here. 
You know, generally, the type of information we are trying to get. 

Mr. Eprersen. I will answer any questions I can; otherwise, I 
won't take your time. 

Mr. Founrarn. All right. Are you having any problems in your 
city with your State legislature? 

Mr. Eptersen. I think any city has problems. However, I feel that 
we are beating the problem. We have, through the Idaho Municipal 
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League, a representative at the legislative sessions, and, when we go 
in with a bill for the cities, we try to familiarize all representatives 
and senators with the bill before it goes to the statehouse, and we have 
the old rural senator and representative problem the same as any- 
body else has, but we are now getting more people from the cities into 
the legislature. 

Fifty-six percent of the people in Idaho live in cities, and still we 
are a farming State. Our legislature is still predominantly rural 
people who haven’t been, in the past, too receptive to our demands, but 
I could state we are doing much better. I think it is a problem for us 
to solve, not to worry you with. 

Mr. Founrarn. What relations does your city have with the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Epiersen. Only through what Federal-aid highway portion 
we get in our work there, and some through the child-assistance pro- 
gram et cetera, through the State. It is minor. Regarding some of 
the Federal programs, I won’t agree with some of these gentlemen who 
appeared here today and said Federal aid should continue and con- 
tinue, because, in my opinion, the majority of people in Idaho are just 
a little shaken up about the Federal budget. 

I would propose, and I think eventually it will come, that some of 
of these Federal-aid projects are going to have to be eliminated. I 
wouldn’t say we should cut them off immediately, but I think a num- 
ber of them, even child assistance and welfare, if the cities were fore- 
warned in time, sufficiently, that they could arrange to handle their 
own problems. I don’t think it is essential that the Federal Govern- 
ment step in and do everything for the city. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any to housing in your city? 

Mr. Eptersen. No; Boise is the largest city in Idaho. Actually, 
within the city limits, we only have 35,000 population. We have an 
urban problem the same as any other city; a greater amount lives 
outside the city, and we furnish them with services with no income to 
the city. We have a problem that way. 

Mr. Fountratn. Do you have any problems that you feel the people 
of your city, together with the State, cannot solve without Federal 
participation ? 

Mr. Rotervédk. I wouldn’t say so; no. I think it is going to be a 
slow procedure. I think it is the obligation of the city administrators 
and the county and the State administrators to take care of their own 
problems. I hink, eventually, it will work out. We have been relying 
too long and too much on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Fountatn. Have you had a chance to study the grant-in-aid 
programs, with a view of forming an opinion as to which of these 
programs you would suggest should be terminated ? 

Mr. Epiersen. I will put my statement this way: The ones that I 
would suggest stay, would be airport, CAA funds, on major airports, 
essential to travel or civil defense and military, and certainly on high- 
way funds, particularly as to money expended from revenue to the 
Government from highway purposes; that is, fuel taxes, and so forth. 

Some of the others, I think we could very well eliminate in time, 
and I think some of them should be worked out to start on. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are those the only ones your city gets any help 
from, highways and airport construction ? 
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Mr. Epiersen. No; we would get some through the health. We 
have had some good assistance from the health department to this 
extent: We have a city-county health department in Ada County. 
The Government sent a sanitarian in 2 years ago. He was just an 
adviser on general sanitation and vector control. 

Through his efforts we convinced the county that some sanitation 
measures were required. The city and county have an identical sani- 
tation code. They require certain size garbage cans, pickups twice 
a week, and enforcement is good on them. In fact the county and 
city pay jointly on the inspector. 

That gentleman came in, and in 2 years time broke down the barrier 
between the city and county that used to exist on that particular 
problem, convinced the county people as well as the city that a proper 
program was essentiai, and now we are operating it. He moved to 
Pendleton. Oreg., recently on a 2-year assignment in the same 
capacity. 

I am sure that is the way it should operate. We should have kept 
him there perhaps longer, but he is of assistance to other cities with 
their problems, and I think we are in a position now to handle our 
own. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Mayor, do you have a classroom shortage in your 
city ? 

Mr. Epiersen. We have that—the schools in our particular town, 
are in an independent school district. We in the city, ourselves, have 
no particular control over that. But we have now in the past 6 years 
built 3 new junior high schools, and we are constructing presently 
another high school, and a number of elementary schools. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you get State school aid for your schools? 

Mr. Eptersen. Yes; we do. The only opposition I have to that 
maybe is in the type of buildings they build. I think sometimes with 
the funds available from the Government, they overdesign some of 
the buildings and make them a little too elaborate, and take on too 
much area because the funds are available. I think it has a tendency 
to instigate them to go a little too far on ty a 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you have bond referendums whereby the people 
decide what kind of scnools they should have, or do the school 
boards decide ? 

Mr. Ep.ersen. The schools are financed locally by bond issue. 
There is nothing definite presented to the people as to the type of 
building or the size of the SuthAtogt that is going to be constructed. 

One issue was turned down three times, due to the location of the 
school. They planned to build 1 major high school for the city of 
Boise in a central location, which the people opposed, and they tried 
8 bond issues and failed. I opposed it, myself. 

I think two high schools are essential, because they can’t handle 
that many children in one school in one group. 

Mrs. Dwyer. In your opinion do you feel the State and the local 
school district can take care of the needs? 

Mr. Eptersen. I think they very well could 

Mrs. Dwyer. Of the schools? 

Mr. Epuersen. By a little more economical planning and different 
design of school buildings. They don’t design any multistory build- 
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ings, two story or even story and a half. They are all sprawled low 
buildings that are going to be expensive to maintain after they are 
constructed. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you be opposed then to a Federal plan for 
school construction ? 

Mr. Epiersen. I would probably, right now, in our area. I can’t 
speak for other areas, some areas it may be essential. I think every 
child is entitled to an education, but I think in the majority of cases 
the areas could handle it, themselves, if they knew they had to—I 
think they would handle it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How are your schools financed? Out of the bond 
issues? And how do you raise your money ¢ 

Mr. Epiersen. Ad valorem tax. The city has an ad valorem tax. 
They also get tax from the gasoline tax. One reason Idaho isn’t too 
bad off, we don’t have a sales tax. I favor it personally. It was 
quite an issue at the last session of the legislature, and a number of 
persons were elected on the basis of opposing a sales tax. 

However, before the legislature was over, a majority of the people, 
I think, thought they would rather have the sales tax. So I don’t 
anticipate any opposition to a sales tax whatsoever. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Eptersen. The one thing I want is that the cities get a small 
share of it. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel that the State of Idaho and the local 
communities can take care of their own school facilities? 

Mr. Eptrrsen. Yes; I would say they could. 

We haven’t reached our taxing limit by any means. I wouldn’t 
want to make a statement as to what a sales tax would bring in. 
Certainly the schools and the city should have a portion of that, as 
well as the State, and I think there should be sufficient revenue in our 
State. It is a fairly young State and sparcely populated. I think we 
can very well handle it, if we knew we had to do so. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuex. Mayor, a short time ago when I was making comment 
on the statement of the director of the library here in San Francisco, 
I noticed that you were nodding. I couldn’t tell whether you were 
agreeing or disagreeing with my statement, but I ask you outright, 
Do you havea library in the city of Boise? 

Mr. Epiersen. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Micuet. Is it municipally operated ? 

Mr. Eptersen. It was endowed by Carnegie, and we maintain it on 
city taxes. 

Mr. Micnex. Don’t you think that ought to be maintained by the 
city of Boise, Idaho, in toto? 

Mr. Epiersen. We are maintaining it that way. The Carnegie 
fund built it. I have been mayor for 6 years. Two years ago we 
started charging county people $2.50 a year for a card, because they 
weren’t paying any of the taxes that supported the library. We got 
quite a kick on the $2.50 card, but they pay it and get the books. 

If they are outside the city limits, we will give them books through 
the school, any persons outside pay. 

Mr. Micuen. You feel the people ought to have the gumption of 
their own to support the public library without going to the Federal 
Government for it? 
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Mr. Epiersen. I agree with that. 

Mr. Fountain. You don’t get any funds from the county for the 
maintenance and support of the library ? 

Mr. Eptersen. No; that is one thing we are still working on. Our 
relationship with the county was very poor when I went into office 
some 6 years ago. 

The county commissioners, they have 3 county commissioners, were 
farming people, and the 3 that are in there now are. However, in the 
past 6 years we have been able to convince them that they have certain 
obligations, and our relations are much better. That is why I think 
this whole thing will work eventually, if everybody will work in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Micuen. No further questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naverron. Just one question. 

Mayor, do you feel that the city of Boise is as fortunate in getting 
what it wants from the Idaho State Legislature as perhaps the city 
of San Francisco is? 

Mr. Eptersen. I would say we probably have the same problems. 

Six years ago we were getting $2.10 per capita back from the State 
in liquor revenue, gas tax revenue, and so forth. To date, we are 
getting $5.78 per capita, yet we are the lowest State in the whole 
Western States in revenue back from the State. Most of them get 
from $10 to $20 per capita. We got ourselves up to $5.78. We are 
not satisfied, but we are still working and we are not complaining. 
We are getting by with it. We are going to keep working on it. 

Mr. Naveuton. Does the city of Boise contribute a good deal 
more to the State in revenues than it gets back in services and shared 
revenues / 

Mr. Epiersen. Yes. You see, in Idaho, the liquor revenue, where 
there is a junior college district, 25 percent of it goes direc tly to the 
junior college, 50 percent goes to the State, and the other 25 percent 
goes to the county, and we, the cities, get a small portion of that 25. 

On gas tax revenue, where a majority of the cars in the county are 
registered in Boise City, 30 percent of the gas tax revenue goes to 
the county, and then we, in turn, get 9 percent of that 30 percent, or 
2.7 percent, in gas tax revenue. So we have sources yet of revenue 
that we are exploring and working on. 

Mr. Sane wron. Does the city ‘of Boise have representation in the 
State legislature proportionate to its population ? 

Mr. Epiersen. No, I wouldn't say proportionate to its population. 
We are the largest. city in the State, by counties, and we have had 
good representation basically in the last two sessions, through having 
one of the doctors in the city go into the senate, a young attorney 
go into the senate, and a young attorney and equipment salesman, and 
one farmer in the house. So the other cities are working on that basis. 

Mr. Naventron. In other words, you have good quality representa- 
tion, but how is the ~ — is it proportionate to your population ¢ 

Mr. Epiersen. No, it isn’t proportionate to the rest of the States. 
The other counties eee practically the same number as we have, 
and there are 44 counties in the State. One, Ada County, is trying 
to buck all the farmers from the other counties. 

Our legislature meets in December and January, which is a busy 
time for businessmen, and which is an ideal time for farmers, and 
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the pay is very low, so we naturally wind up with mostly, predomi- 
nantly, farmers on the legislature, and they have no sympathy for our 
city problems. However, as I said before, we are breaking that bar- 
rier down, and most of them are understanding our problems each 
year. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you think, then, as the city of San Francisco 
apparently thinks, perhaps education to your problems is one of the 
methods of getting solutions ? 

Mr. Eptersen. That is the only method that I can see that will 
do it. We plan now through the Idaho Municipal League, of which 
I am vice president this year, to take all the legislative candidates and 
go to them with our legislative program, and get their reaction prior 
to the time of the election, and make some statements. We are going 
into the political field slightly on that score, to see that we get our 
fair representation. 

Mr. Naventon. Thank, you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Gotpserc. What is the population of your city, Mayor? 

Mr. Eptersen. The population is 35,000 in the city and another 
35,000 just outside, just within 2 miles of the post office. That is our 
problem, furnishing the facilities for the additional 35,000 that don’t 
pay the tax. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Is yoursa fairly young city ? 

Mr. Eptersen. It was chartered in 1866. Idaho is a fairly young 
State, and sparsely populated. I think we probably have less people 
in the State of Idaho than in the city of San Francisco by quite a bit. 
Our population would be around 600,000 in the State. 

Mr. GotpserG. Do you have an urban-renewal problem ? 

Mr. Eptersen. No. We are attempting to keep away from that. 
That is why I said we should have a speaker here so we could hear 
these people’s problems. Through these types of meetings, people 
from smaller towns can learn. The man from San Francisco made 
a statement about air pollution. We have been studying air pollution 
in Boise for 3 or 4 years. We have had an air-pollution ordinance 
in effect and enforced it for about the last 4 years. We use the same 
Wrinkleman chart Salt Lake uses, for smoke abatement. They can 
allow so much color for so many minutes. Even in the smaller town 
that we have, one of our building department inspectors in the winter 
inspects furnaces and instructs the building superintendents and en- 
gineers how to fire their furnaces to eliminate that. They are work- 
ing on that all the time. 

Ve have restrictions on burning of trash and refuse. We are trying 
to keep ahead of the problem, rather than get caught like some of 
the larger cities back east, like Frisco, and Los Angeles, with a prob- 
lem too big to handle. 

Mr. Gorprerc. Then you feel you are maintaining your city struc- 
tures in good condition on a current basis so that you are not building 
up an urban renewal problem for the future? 

Mr. Epiersen. As far as health problems, we have gone, since 
natural gas came into the city, and eliminated some of our coal smoke; 
our smoke-abatement problem will be way less this year, and next year 
less than ever. That will practically eliminate itself. 

In housing, we try to watch those things in the city and in the 
county. We did have, one time during the war, the city permitted 
some old barracks buildings to be moved onto some city property, and 
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leased to the Veterans of Foreign Wars for a housing project. Two 
years ago they were getting down to where they didn’t have proper 
maintenance; they were attracting a poor class of tenants; the legion 
was milking it for all they could get out of it and not repairing a 
thing, so of course it was not a good political move to make but we 
told the legion they had to move them out. We had them move the 
buildings out to eliminate the problems. There were sufficient apart- 
ments in town to be rented. These people could rent. They would 
live in the old cheap housing and drive a brand-new car. If they can 
do that, they can pay the rent, and as far as we are concerned, in Boise, 
we are not going to allow problems like that to grow if we can help it. 

Mr. Micuet. To cope with this problem of the population outside 
of the city, which in your words is the size of the population of Boise, 
have you had a problem of extending the border of the city limits? 

Mr. Eptersen. We do, in that we are a charter city. There are 
three charter cities in Idaho. According to our charter, we cannot 
annex without having the people in the area petition. Sixty percent 
of the property owners have to petition to annex. However, the coun- 
cil and myself have agreed we will go to the next legislature and have 
that particular section of our charter changed, so that we can annex. 
However, when you annex an area, you’ve got to use a little discretion. 
You can’t go out and grab off a big portion that you have to furnish 
fire protection, police protection, and sewage service to. You could 
break your city pretty easily that way. 

Mr. Micnuer. But you feel it is impossible to get any annexation, 
except through remedial legislation, through your State legislation? 
You don’t feel, in other words, that 60 percent of the people would 
vote to annex ? 

Mr. Epiersen. No, because they live so close to the city and have 
nice homes, they don’t want to pay the 4314-mill city tax. They would 
get a little better police protection and probably better streets. One 
thing that is bothering us now, we have agreed, through the sanitation 
oueilietn throughout that area, we will permit them to build a sewer 
district and use our disposal plant on a fee basis. That is the thing 
that will stop annexation more than anything we have had so far. 
We feel we have got to go to the legislature and get the charter 
changed, and then we will be successful. 

We have considered a payroll tax, but our State constitution won’t 
allow it. 

Idaho, on their constitution, practically anything we want to do 
would require a constitutional amendment. And so far we have not 
been able to get the State to start and rewrite their constitution. 

But I would say, all in all, our problems are working out fairly well. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you render to the people outside of the city 
limits, other than streets, the same services that you do people within 
the city? 

Mr. Epiersen. We don’t have water service in the city. That is 
a private water corporation. That is the Boise Water Co. The power 
is furnished by the Idaho Power Co. The city owns no utilities. We 
are financed solely on an ad valorem tax, and gas revenue, and so forth. 

Mr. Fountarn. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

We appreciate your coming. 
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Mr. Eptersen. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Tomorrow we will hear representatives of the State 
of California. In the late morning or early afternoon we expect to 
hear from Mr. Richard Carpenter, who is the executive director of 
the League of California Cities, representing Mayor Poulson, of Los 
Angeles. 

In the afternoon, we will hear Los Angeles County representatives, 
and also Assemblyman John A. O’Connell. 

If there is nothing further, the committee stands recessed until 
10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5: 13 p. m.. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, October 29, 1957.) 
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(Part 3—Denver, Colo., and San Franeiseo, Calif.) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
Health Center Auditorium, City Health Center, 101 Grove Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives L. H. Fountain, Florence P. Dwyer, and 
Robert H. Michel. 

Also present: James R. Naughton, counsel, and Dr. Delphis C. 
Goldberg, professional staff member. 

Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Jacobsen ? 

Mr. JAcoBsEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Jacobsen, you are secretary of agriculture of 
the State of California? 

Mr. Jacopsen. We call it “director” in this State. 

Mr. Fountain. We are very happy to have you with us. Iam sure 
you are familiar with our basic questionnaire and the purpose of our 
hearing. So without further comment, we would be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Jacossen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I think it might be well if I would read this general statement, 
and then it might be subject to questioning. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all right. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. JACOBSEN, DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION, REPRESENTING HON. 
GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, GOVERNOR, STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Jacopsen. I appear before your group today as chairman of 
the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, under instruc- 
tion from Governor Goodwin J. Knight, to represent his office in the 
general field being considered by this subcommittee, and to make avail- 
able to the committee such information as the administrative heads of 
certain State functions, important to the field of intergovernmental 
relations, and I can supply. 
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As a general observation, the several State agencies in California 
have endeavored to work very closely with comparable State agencies 
in the other Western States, either under auspices of the Council of 
State Governments or otherwise, for two reasons: 

(3 Many of the problems have a significant similarity; and, 
2) We are uniformly situated at a great distance from the head- 
uarters in Washington, D. C., for the agencies with which we work. 

e find appreciable difficulty in keeping fully advised on important 
happenings developed either at the instance of the Congress or of the 
official Federal establishments. Even with real effort, communications 
are difficult, and the opportunity to appear at hearings in Washing- 
ton is thwarted by the time and distance involved aad, I might add, 
expense. 

his calls for a high degree of mutual consideration of problems, 
either through correspondence or at regional conferences, or at times, 
when it is opportune, for necessary personal contacts. 

Even though some of the changes which brought about a seemingly 
rapid and almost emergency action, resulting from wartime activities 
and their aftermaths, did develop what appeared to be a high degree of 
centralization into the Federal realm, but we do see the opportunity 
to realize on some gradual and partial reversal of this trend, but 
probably far more slowly than when the changed condition came ito 
being. The lessening autonomy of the States in a number of fields 
was accompanied by a very rapid expansion of Federal agencies, bring- 
ing into their service persons gaining positions of authority who, for 
a variety of reasons, either neglected or overlooked the importance of 
bilaterality or mutuality in Federal-State relations. 

Recently, I personally had some helpful experience within the field 
of mies regulatory and service work in participating in the 
development of three different bilateral policy programs. These 
could only become a reality after the ranking State agencies in these 
fields took initiative to do their share in sitting down at regular inter- 
vals with counterpart representatives selected by the head of the 
particular Federal agency involved, and discussing thoroughly each 
of the areas of Federal responsibility, State responsibility, and joint 
responsibility. 

Based upon this salutary experience, we are impressed with the 
essentiality of accomplishing recognition of the areas of effort that 
each of the several agencies should bear. This direct form of com- 
munication and analysis does not seem to have any substitute in bring- 
ing about improved recognition and smoother working of programs 
involving grants-in-aid. 

A worthy cause would be served if every major agency of the Federal 
Government could give administrative recognition to the field of 
interstate relations, as some have done, through the appointment or 
selection of a responsible official to represent the agency in all matters 
relating to State governments, and such a person should have direct 
administrative access to the head of agency. Such an administrative 
arrangement would permit important emerging problems requiring 
action to be considered by the responsible agency head much more 
quickly than through the usual organizational channels. New tech- 
nological progress and advancement in the field of public administra- 
tion, where intergovernmental relations are concerned, might be 
materially helped. 
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Even with a well-informed tribunal like the Commission on Inter- 

overnmental Relations, it was difficult to have the ramifications of 
important problems fully understood because of their numbers and 
complexities. Very frequently, relatively unimportant features 
became responsible for lack of complete accord, and were a factor 
in delaying consideration of the broader problems involved. We 
recognize that frequently minor areas with opposing or variant view- 
points could be ameliorated through better direct contact as an aid 
to a solution of broader problems which ordinarily may pose far 
greater difficulties. 

This situation seems to have been well recognized by the President 
in creating his Joint Federal-State Action Committee. We in the 
States obviously must be guided by the results of this special Com- 
mittee and, from the two meetings already held, it is obvious that 
there are no simple answers. It is clear that the return to the States 
of greater responsibility in the management of certain functions in- 
volves the allocation of funds and the resulting necessity for the 
readjustment of revenue sources. The complications involved here 
indicate that the modifications necessary cannot take place over- 
night. In a grant-in-aid program involving the participation of 
local government, intergovernmental relationship within the State, 
such as is involved between the States and the Federal Government, 
is frequently repeated. We have that extensively here in California. 
It is a most challenging responsibility for any group operating in 
this field to abandon some of the theoretical and philosophical view- 
points and achieve some goals in realistic results. 

It seems to us that one area of tangible aid in simplifying inter- 
governmental relations would be for the Federal Bureau of the Bud- 
get to relent a little from its theory that budgetary allocations, even 
involving important cooperative relationships, must be kept under 
wraps throughout the period when important cooperative programs 
may be whom | affected. Certainly, in fields of joint responsibil- 
ity, the States should have some inkling when they, too, are in the 
process of preparing budgets as to what they might expect in the 
event that some major readjustment affecting joint programs is con- 
templated. This is particularly true where the State agencies do 
not have contact through some sort of liaison arrangement with the 
supervising Federal agency in Washington. The possibility of the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget discussing any modifications in joint 
programs with State fiscal officers would not seem to be an unreason- 
able departure. And, Mr. Chairman, I might explain in the remain- 
ing portion of this discussion, we followed to some extent the outline 
that has been furnished by the counsel of the committee. 

Now, as to California’s situation more particularly : 

Our increasing population and industrial expansion bring far 
greater problems than just the talking and reading about them will 
reveal. We recognize that other States have comparable problems, 
but we hope they are not quite so acute. It is distressing, to say the 
least, when expansions must be provided for in State and local gov- 
ernments to meet these mounting problems, to have an indication, 
after much has gone into planning or even operation by either the 
State or local government, that a curtailment must be made in certain 
phases of a joint activity. 
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In general, it can be said that we are in accord with the current 
handling of tne grant-in-aid programs. From our viewpoint, it has 
not been so much the failure of the State and localities to act in the 
areas where there has been a growth of Federal supervision, as it has 
been the sudden impact of having to meet conditions brought about 
by wartime or economic emergencies. So far as barriers to effective 
and responsive State and local governments are concerned, we have 
expressed a belief that greater mutuality and more effort at prelim- 
inary discussions would appear to be most helpful. We can see no 
good reason for not having a sharing of administrative responsibili- 
ties. If there is to be emphasis on phases of operation for one level, 
this should be subject to the distribution of the function for manage- 
ment or supervision by such level in accordance with a fully dis- 
cussed policy program. 

It appears, pretty generally, that a coordination at the State level 
for programs having important local participation has worked ad- 

rantageously in California, bearing in mind the public assistance 

and highw ay programs, especially. 

We cannot foresee the time when al] Federal grants will be discon- 
tinued with a rapidity that would bring about the nec essity for an 
overwhelming discontinuance of equ: alizing amounts of Federal tax- 
ation in order that the States might utilize the released tax base. It 
becomes apparent, from the manner in which the President’s Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee is operating, that careful review is 
essential, and that the discontinuance of some of the Federal grants 
must be supported by a release of certain taxing fields in order to keep 
the States relatively whole. Currently, in ¢ ‘alifornia, approximately 
two-thirds of the State’s budget is devoted to mandatory allocations 
of funds, either for State and joint State-local endeavors or for sub- 
ventions to support local projects and programs, leaving approxi- 
mately one-third for the Governor and the legislature to allocate. 

Obviously, in order for the local governments to undertake ex- 
panded responsibilities, there must be tax sources to permit fulfill- 
ment of these obligations. 

When a problem comes before the Congress relative to a new grant- 
in-aid or modification of those in existence, it would appear that two 
criteria are of greatest significance : 

(1) Is there a national need to be satisfied that can be considered 
on a relatively equitable basis for all States ? 

(2) Would the intervention of the Federal Government in the field 
cause complicated management problems burdened with excessive ad- 
ministrative costs / 

One other point I could have mentioned, but it is self-evident, that 
the emergency character to meet a difficult or trying situation, of 
course, would be another very good criterion. 

In this area, a feature might be considered as to whether or not the 
grant-in-aid mechanics might not be considered on some sort of a loan 
basis with a low interest rate and some provision for adjustment in 
time, particularly if a program should become necessary under 
emergency conditions. 

To improve intergovernmental cooperation, our basic theme involves 
an effort toward improved communications, and a greater effort toward 
mutual consideration of problems. With reference to the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, we find 
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no disagreement with them, generally. There might be some areas 
where minor modifications could be suggested, but the opportunity for 
details in this regard might better be left to the particular adminis- 
trative agencies to present. 

Where cooperative programs and activities are involved, we have 
endeavored, in our general observations, to indicate the importance 
of better opportunities for detailed consideration as between the par- 
ties and more intent application to the practical fact that government, 
at whatever level, is designed to serve the people in maintaining a 
sound economy in ‘keeping | with the basic concept of a free enterprise. 

Currently, the only area of emerging problems that seems fraught 
with some complications, unless there is accorded correlated and co- 
ordinated thinking and discussion, is in the field of peacetime use of 
atomic energy. ‘There already have been many discussions in this 
field, and we believe that the high-level discussions by the President’s 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee must be allowed time to un- 
dertake studies in this field, since this Committee would be best 
equipped to have the necessary facts and information at its disposal. 

Our general comments have been embodied above, and we must 
express very great admiration for the zeal and persistency of this sub- 
committee in trying to implement improved intergovernmental rela- 
tions. It is the type of representations made possible through this 
subcommittee that will keep the importance of this field of activity 
alive, and keep the results of much forceful effort from being relegated 
to reference libraries and specialized ec aoa 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. JacopsEN. Mr. Chairman, also supplemental to this general 
statement, we have borne in mind the fact that there were some 
specific questions in particular areas. We have the good fortune this 
morning of having Mr. George Wyman, director of our department of 
social welfare, and Dr. Malcolm Merrill, director of our State de- 
partment of public health, here, and I might give you, in introductory 
fashion, some of the points, and then I “might follow through with 
some comments that are more specific to the other set of questions that 
the committee supplied. 

Mr. Fountain. That is perfectly all right. Actually, we didn’t 
expect you to be prepared on those latter questions, because they were 
worked up toward the end of our preparation. While out in the field, 
we felt it would be useful to inquire into those matters to get the 
thinking of you | people who have to administer the programs. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. Well, now, I would say this, if it is agreeable 
for me to continue— 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jacossen. That Mr. Wyman has made some analyses with 
reference to the public assistance and child welfare and the child-wel- 
fare services. And then Dr. Merrill is aware of the testimony pre- 
sented at your New York hearing by Dr. Hilleboe, and he is pretty 
generally in accord with that, but, if you have any particular ques- 
tions for him, he would be glad to answer. 

So, if it is agreeable to you, I would like to indicate that Mr. Wyman 
has prepared a statement, and he is here, so he might wish to cover 
that area and be responsive to questions. 

Mr. Founrarn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Is your time such that that could be permitted ? 
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Mr. Fountatn. Who else do you have, other than Mr. Wyman and 
Dr. Merrill ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Just those two, and then I have some notes from 
3 or 4 other agencies that are very brief that I can fill in with for the 
committee, or just hand them in for the record. That involves a state- 
ment on highways, and one on unemployment, and one on civil defense. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you. 

If you have any other comments to make, you can go ahead, and 
then we will ask you such questions as we may have. We will take 
Mr. Wyman next. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Very well. Let’s leave the “break” here, and if 
you have any questions on the general points, we will do our best with 
them. If we can’t answer them 

Mr. Founratrn. I would be glad to have the others with you supple- 
ment your statement. 

Mr. Jacossen. We might forward a supplemental statement to tive 
committee at a later date. 

Mr. Fountain. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman. 

Sir, in your work, in the field of interstate relations, have you found 
any concern throughout California about the size of the Federal 
budget, particularly regarding Federal grants-in-aid ? 

Mr. JAacopsen. Well, not in general. I would say no more than 
the general concern on the general increase for all governmental 
budgets. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We have had so many letters about rising costs of 
the Federal grants-in-aid. For instance, since 1920, when the Federal 
grants-in-aid were $514 million, they have risen, as you know, to 
something like $314 billion in 1956. 

Mr. Jacorsen. Yes, I am aware of that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. And they will probably go over $5 billion in 1958, 
because of the size of the Federal highway program. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. There have been areas like the highway pro- 
gram, that have made it seem all out of balance. The others—the 
other increases seem to have been more gradual. I noted the compara- 
tive figures; yes. But I can’t say that I have heard any general 
comment contrary to it, any more than for any governmental services 
that have required increases for their management. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you believe that the people of California are aware 
of the grants-in- aid that come into the State from the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Jacossen. Generally, 1 would say they are not too well aware. 
I think the people who benefit from them, and the governmental 
agencies that administer them at all levels, yes, but, by and large, I 
don’t think it is too well known, certainly not as to the details involved. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you believe that the State legislatures should have 
a closer working relationship with their congressional representatives 
than now exists / 

Mr. Jacopsen. Very definitely ; yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you feel the relationship at the present time 


is close enough and that the cooperation between the various levels 
is adequate ? 
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Mr. Jacopsen. I think the tenor of our remarks was that there 
is a dearth of contact adequate to recognize the importance of these 
mutual and associated programs. I think that there is a far greater 
need for closer contact. That is not only on the basis of our own 
experience, but we find that in some of the programs that work best, 
there is that greater degree of mutuality. I think that the health 
officers have a very fine working relationship with the Federal agency 
in which they have cooperative programs. There are others that 
don’t measure up quite so well. 

Mr. Fountarn. In your statement you recommended the appoint- 
ment of a responsible official to represent each major Federal agency 
in matters relating to State governments. 

We have had a number of witnesses recommend the creation of a 
permanent commission to serve as a liaison between the State and 
local levels and the Federal Government. 

What is your thinking on such a proposal ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. That would be exceedingly helpful if it could be 
implemented, whereby the staff would have specialists associated with 
it, representing the several agencies of government. We find, for 
example, in bringing it down to our own experiences, in our com- 
missions on interstate cooperation in some of the States, all of the 
members are legislators. They do not represent the administrative 
branches of government. There is a dearth of information because of 
hesitancy to call them in. 

Now then, coming to the Federal level, our own personal experience 
is, in agriculture, for example, that we now have the best and most 
complete relationships with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture than has ever existed before, largely because of the opportunity 
for contact with groups selected by the Secretary or Under Secretary 
to work with the State departments of agriculture in their fields. 

So, such an overall program would be fine, just so long as there were 
provision for a sufficient contact with each of the departments, so that 
the specialization would not be lost. 

Mr. Fountarn. Lagree with you. 

On page 3 of your statement, you say: 

This situation seems to have been well recognized by the President in creating 
his Joint Federal-State Action Committee. 

At this point, I might say this committee has been in consultation 
with Governor Pyle, the President’s deputy assistant in the field of 
intergovernmental relations, on a number of occasions, and we have 
tried to keep each other informed as to what has been going on. This 
committee has made special effort to keep the White House informed 
at all times as to what we were doing. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Excellent. 

Mr. Fountain. You say: 

We in the States, obviously, must be guided by the results of this special 
Committee. 

I wonder if you would clarify that statement a bit. 

Mr. JacopseN. Well, just as we feel much good has come from the 
work of this Committee, another committee that operates in close 
association with the national association of the States, if you please, 
the Council of State Governments, certainly should develop informa- 
tion and recommendations that would be very helpful guides to the 
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States, generally, in coming to some conclusions on this overall 
problem. 

Mr. Fountain. I thought that was what you meant. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Quite often, the impression is left that because the 
governors recommend something or because a committee of Congress 
recommends something, it ought to be done, but that doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow. 

Mr. Jacopsen. I understand. 

Mr. Fountarn. Sometimes the full committee disagrees with the 
subcommittee, and, quite often, the Congress disagrees with the com- 
mittees, notwithstanding the many hours of labor that is ofttimes 
spent. 

I am sure you are familiar with the fact that the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee, to which you referred, is considering the pos- 
sibility of recommending the termination of some Federal grants that 
benefit local governments, such as the cash portion of the school-lunch 
program and the sewage-treatment-plant program. 

In your opinion, are “the localities in California who benefit from 
these programs in a position to undertake their cost ? 

Mr. Jacozpsen. Not on a yank-the-rug-out-from-under basis; cer- 
tainly not. There are some ves the fields that they could take up the 
slack if they were given a year and a half or 2 years, and furthermore, 
if there were some provisions whereby the legislature, in its considera- 
tion of these problems, would have an opportunity to study it and 
make provisions to cooperate with the localities. 

Let’s take the water-pollution area. While the amount of the grant, 
starting in 1956, is relatively small, considering it nationwide, never- 
theless, the incentive factor and the le: adership factor, working through 
the States, has been a terrific assistance to some of the localities. 
There is no question about that. And it would appear to be a grievous 
error to say, “Well, next year there will be nothing of that sort.” 
There should be a sufficient advance warning. I think the Joint 
Action Committee is aware of the fact that these things must come 
about slowly. 

Mr. Founrarn. Isn’t that probably true with respect to all of these 
programs ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fountain. I mean would it not be very unwise for the Federal 
Government to suddenly terminate any program without giving State 
and local governments an opportunity to prepare for suc ha di: ay ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. That is right. We had that experience, definitely, 
in agriculture here a few years ago, and the fact that the gentlemen 
on the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House Appropri: itions 
Committee had been there for some considerable time, and realized the 
impact, and the serious consequence that would result, prevented a 
difficult situation from developing. Their recommendation was in 
some appreciable measure responsible for developing the policy pro- 
gram statements I referred to in my formal papers. The House Mem- 
bers indicated that it was high time the agencies got together and made 
a study of this, and not put any area, either local or State, “behind 
the eight ball,” so to speak. 

Mr. Founvrarn. IT realize it is asking an almost impossible ques- 
tion to ask one to predict what any State legislature or the Congress 
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might do on a given subject, but what is your opinion as to what the 
California Legislature would do concerning particular programs if 
they should be terminated by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Jacozsen. I think they would make a very careful analysis and 
evaluation of the situation, and would try to be responsive to keeping 
those going that seem necessary and essential. It might not be, in 
any sense, to the extent that it has been carried on before, but Cal 
ifornia, generally, has been very responsive to sound programs. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Jacobsen, what is your opinion as to whether 
or not the States of above-average wealth, such as the State of Cali- 
fornia, have an obligation for assisting the poorer States in the main- 
tenance of basis public services / 

Mr. Jacozpsen. I think that isa little beyond my area. I don’t think 
there has been too much discussion of that feature. The amazing 
thing to me is that, in a good many of these areas, the States, them- 
selves, who are pointed out as those that needed the assistance, pretty 
well indicated that they weren’t too happy with that kind of an ar- 
rangement ; that they thought they could take care of themselves. So. 
you’ve got both sides to consider. 

Mr. Founrary. That cert: ainly has been true in a number of in 
stances. But I had in mind the general concept that Federal grant- 
in-aid programs, to some extent, take from the wealthy States and 
give to the poorer States. What is your feeling about the justifica- 
tion of that philosophy ¢ 

Mr. Jacopsen. One tries to be as cooperative as possible in assisting 
those in comparable situations where particular assistance is needed. 
But I don’t have an overall categorical statement. I don’t know of 
any serious resentment developed in California on that problem. 

Mr. Fountain. Unfortunately, when a program involving a Federal 
grant is proposed, and about to be acted upon by the Congress, whether 
a Congressman’s State needs it or not, he is, ordinarily, very much 
interested i in having it specifically set forth just how much his State 
is going to get. That isa practic al political problem that we are con 
fronted with every day. Sometimes, I think these programs would 
not be half so expensive if help were simply given to those areas where 
they were unable to do the job by themselves. But I guess it is only 
natural if I am going to vote to give Federal aid to a State which is 
less able, I want my State to get back at least a portion of what it pays 

into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. JAcossen. I think that is generally the reaction. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think that is human nature. 

Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuev. Mr. Jacobsen, do you have any State ASC committee? 

Mr. JAcopsen. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Micuer. Do you have county ASC committees ! 

Mr. JAcopsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Micuen. In ever y county ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. So far as I am aware; yes. There may be some 
situations where there may be more than 1 county involved for 1 
local committee. 

Mr. Micnev. How are those members chosen, as a general rule, at 
the local level that serve on the ASC committees ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Oh, I am not aware of the detail on that. That is 
entirely a Federal program. In the State department of agriculture, 
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which is primarily regulatory and a service agency, we have coopera- 
tive relations with them in certain fields, like weed control, pest sup- 
pression, and things of that sort, generally through the State commit- 
tee. We have no direct connection with them. I assume they are 
selected on the basis of recommendations made in accordance with 
law. 

Mr. Micue.. Of course, I represent a corn, soybean, and livestock 
area out in Illinois, and the farmers and agriculture people there are 
interested more in acreage allotments, soil-bank payments, and so 
forth. 

What is the principal area or field of agriculture in which Cali- 
fornians are most interested, as far as the department of agriculture 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Well, just remember this: We have a terrific diversi- 
fication here. We have a relatively small percentage in California 
of our crop involved in those that come within these ASC and 
price-support programs. We have considerable cotton; we have con- 
siderable corn and rice, but peanuts, very little, and we don’t have 
tobacco. In general, our prime concern is in cooperative programs 
for eradication of tuberculosis, or plant pest and livestock diseases 
and for marketing, which is tied in with State marketing orders. 

The type of assistance we seek is in the cooperative programs in 
market news, crop statistics, shipping-point inspection, the various 
action programs, so to speak, and the service programs. 

So, while we cover a very broad field in this State, we have a rela- 
tively limited relationship in the price-support and acreage allotment 
fields. 

Then, for protection for certain of our crops, aid is sought from 
the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Micuew. Did the California State Department of Agriculture 
take any position on the poultry-inspection bill that was passed in the 
last session of Congress ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes; very definitely. We were in accord with it. 
As a matter of fac t, we have a mandatory poultry inspection program 
in the State. 

Mr. Micuet. You have, in the State? 

Mr. Jaconsen. Yes. 

Mr. Micnuex. But you still supported the Federal legislation at the 
wa 

Mr. Jaconsen. Yes, for the simple reason that, if it was good intra- 
state, it certainly should be good interstate. I am sure that we will 
develop some sort of cooperative ee ea ee 
ment which is provided for in the act 

Mr. Micuen. Do you have a department of conservation ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. We have a department of natural resources in our 
State. 

Mr. Micurn. I see. That is separate and apart from agriculture 
here ¢ 

Mr. JAcopsen. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Micuen. Would you know, by any chance, how the department 
of conservation here in the State is financed, largely? Do they get a 
good share of their revenue from licenses, hunting and fishing? 

Mr. Jacopsen. That is a separate department again. Fish and 
game is a separate department. 
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Mr. Micuet. Fish and game is separate ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. And that is practically self-supporting. Of 
course, in the department of natural resources, they have cooperative 
programs like cae the Clarke-McNary law, that aids in fire sup- 
pression ; the State forester is in the department of natural resources, 
and that program is working out very effectively. 

Mr. Micuet. You spoke of water pollution. Where does most of 
the pollution of streams come from ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. In the main, so far as the streams are concerned, it 
has been from municipal sources, from sewage, raw sewage being 
dumped in the streams, and some from industrial sources. Most o 
the industrial is at the lower reaches of the stream, or at tidewater 
from oil refineries and the like. There has not been too much develop- 
ment, industrially, along the upper reaches of our major streams. We 
don’t have big rivers in California, like you visualize them in the East. 

Mr. Micuen. So, you support the principle of legislation at the 
Federal level because it was designed to help local communities build 
sewage-disposal plants as an antipollution measure? 

Mr. Jacopsen. I don’t want to leave any erroneous impression that 
there hasn’t been a great deal of sewage- -disposal work done by the 
municipalities; a terrific amount of it is being done. We look upon 
the program that has just been started in 1956, with a limited amount, 
as being an incentive and assistance to the smaller communities that 
have had difficulty in financing adequately some of the provisions they 
should have made for sewage disposal. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you know of any serious agitation to have that 
limitation—is it $250,000 per unit? 

Mr. Gotppere. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet (continuing). Boosted so as to take care of the larger 
installations ? 

Mr. Jacozssen. No, there hasn't been too much agitation in that 
respect; no. 

Mr. Micuet. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Jacobsen, just one more question before I yield 
to members of the staff. 

Are you elected or appointed ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. Appointed. 

Mr. Founrarn. Appointed by the Governor? 

Mr. JAcopsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are you in a position to say that the views you have 
expressed in your statement today are the views of the Governor 
of California? 

Mr. Jacorsen. While he has not had the opportunity to read this 
statement, I think he is in accord. 

Governor Knight was chairman of our commission on interstate 
cooperation for a number of years, while I was executive secretary 
of it. so I know pretty well his thinking along those lines. 

Mr. Micuen. Mr. Chairman, I have one more here. 

Mr. Fountain. All right. 

Mr. Micnen. Mr. Jacobsen, does the Agriculture Department spon- 
sor a State fair? 

Mr. Jacopsen. No, the State fair is handled by a division of fairs 
and expositions in our State department of finance. They have super- 
vision over the State fair, and then they also have supervision over the 
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district agriculture fairs, and have to do with the allocations made 
for the county fairs. The fairs are not handled by the department 
of agriculture. 

We have in this State a situation that doesn’t exist in any other 
State. We have regulatory and service work performed at the local 
level, a county department of agriculture, if you please, headed by 
a county agricultural commissioner. 

Mr. Micuet. A division of the State department of agriculture? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Not exactly. Their work in most fields is supervised 
by the State department of agriculture, but funded entirely at the 
county level, with exception of the county department head, who gets 
part of his salary from the State. 

Now, those county agricultural commissioners in some of the coun- 
ties have to do with fair work—not management but participation in 
aiding. So very indirectly we have that association with them be- 
cause we supervise the activities of these county people. 

Mr. Micuet. In the State budget, are there any funds allocated 
to these local counties for the purpose of expositions and fairs? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes, from parimutuel horseracing. A certain per- 
centage of parimutuel funds are made available for the support of 
the State fair and the local fairs, yes. It is quite a complicated 
formula. 

Mr. Micnev. Certainly the State fair loses money every year; does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. JAcossEN. Yes, there is some general revenue assistance for it. 

Mr. Micuet. It has to be subsidized ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Navueuron. Mr. Jacobsen, are there any activities presently 
being carried on by the United States Department of Agriculture 
that you feel that the State of California could perform more 
efficiently or more economically ¢ 

Mr. Jacopsen. I think we are on a pretty well-defined cooperative 
mutual basis. Every effort is made to avoid duplication or overlap- 
ping. So I would say I don’t see that it could be done any more 
cheaply, or more economically, because we work pretty well as a unit 
here. We have had very good liaison with the representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture now for the last 4 or 5 
years at least. They have regionalized some of their activities and 
services. Weare getting along exceptionally well. 

Now, you might ask the question in this way: Could we make some 
arrangement whereby a certain phase of the activity might be man- 
aged by us in total with some Federal participation in finances? 

We have some programs that work that way. In some we supply 
staff and personnel which is supervised by a Federal agent. But we 
try to avoid duplicating activity. 

There are some fields that obviously you couldn’t have it managed 
exclusively by the State where integration with a nationally operated 
facility is involved, like crop estimates, or market news, where it is part 
of a national program, where coordination is necessary. But maybe in 
some pest eradication program, the allocation could be made to the 
States and managed by the State. We have that in the matched 
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fund program, under the Hope-Flannagan law (Public Law 733, 79th 
Cong.), whereby the funds are allocated directly to the State, and it 
is managed and utilized by the State. The moneys are deposited in the 
State treasury to cover approved projects. Progress and final reports 
are submitted to Washington. 

But I can’t single out any particular additional function in our cur- 
rent cooperative agricultural activities where I would say that the 
State should or could very well handle it all. 

Mr. Naucuron. This probably isn’t necessary, but let me ask the 
reverse of that question. 

Are there any activities presently being carried on by the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture that could be performed more effi- 
ciently or economically by the Federal Department of Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Jacopsen. The answer would be essentially the same. 

Mr. Navueuron. Mr. Jacobsen, does the State of California carry 
out inspection of grain ? 

Mr. JACOBSEN. “Oh, yes, we have grain inspection and certification, 
and the employees of our bureau of field crops, who are employed to do 
that, are federally licensed inspectors. But it is performed as a 
State function, with the exception of inspections by the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange. The one private institution still conducts that, with 
federally licensed grain inspectors. So both have general Federal 
supervision. 

Mr. Naucuron. In the case of Los Angeles, it is private / 

Mr. JacopsEN. Private. 

Mr. Naucuron. But the standards are Federal standards / 

Mr. Jacopsen. Federal standards, supervised in a general way by 
the head of the Grain Section in the Agricultural Marketing Service 
in Washington. 

Mr. Naventon. Has that relationship been working well ? 

Mr. Jacogsen. Excellently. 

Mr. Naveunton. Does the State of California conduct warehouse 
inspections under Federal staff supervision ? 

Mr. Jacossen. No. The only warehouse inspection in our State 
is with reference to bonded warehouses, of which there are relatively 
few. Itis purely a voluntary program. There is no mandatory ware- 
house inspection law in California. 

Mr. Navenrox. You do not have, as in States like Kansas and 
some of the other Midwestern States, a State warehouse inspection 
law? 

Mr. Jacossen. We do not. 

Mr. Naveuton. So you don’t have the staff available, and if you were 
to take over that particular program, you would have to go ahead and 

recruit your own staff ? 

Mr. 4: AcoBsEN. That is right. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find that you are able to get decisions or 
get information from the 1 regional offices of the United States Depart t- 
ment of Agriculture rather than having to go to Washington ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. We can and do get them. Some recommendations 
and determinations can be made at the agency or branch level very 
well. It has been my own experience we can frequently obta: ain speedier 


action through direct contact with headquarters especially on policy 
matters. 
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Mr. Naveuton. Would it be helpful perhaps if more of the decisions 
could be made at the regional level, so you wouldn’t have to go to 
Washington, or do you think the division is ideal as it now stands? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Where we have regionalization it is very helpful. 

We get better results where we do have a regional contact than where 
we have none. In the agricultural marketing service, for example, 
where we furnish market news, we have regional people in certain 
phases of it, but not in others. Where we have the regional representa- 
tive, we get along much better than where there is none. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think the things would work out better 
if there were more regional representatives ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes unless it would increase administrative costs 
appreciably. 

Mr. Navueuton. Would it result in a net saving, in your opinion, 
if there were more regional people, so that you wouldn’t have to go 
to Washington as much ? 

Mr. Jacossen. That is pretty difficult to estimate. 

Mr. Fountary. It depends on how bureaucratic the new bureau 
becomes. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes, it is just exactly that, yes. 

Mr. Naueuton. You think there is a pretty fair allocation between 
the convenience and economy at the present time. 

Mr. Jaconsen. We are doing pretty well. I would say it that way, 
yes. 

Mr. Naueuron. Would it be feasible in your opinion to turn over 
the Federal price-support program to the States or any substantial 
amount of it? 

Mr. Jaconsen. I wish I were better equipped to discuss the price- 
support program. 

As I say, it is very limited. It has very limited use in California. 
So from experience, I wouldn’t be able to give you a very satisfactory 
answer to that. I know that the Kestnbaum Commission made some 
recommendations in that respect, but it wasn’t a thing that was par- 
ticularly critical so far as our State was concerned. I didn’t go into 
it in too great a detail. 

Mr. Navueuton. Thank you, Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Mr. Jacobsen, inasmuch as you served as a member 
of the Agricultural Study Committee of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion, I would like to get your reaction to a few of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Commission recommended that the Congress enact legislation 
to provide for shifting the soil conservation program from a National 
to a National-State grant-in-aid basis, in any State that would sub- 
mit a satisfactory administrative plan and provide State matching 
funds. 

What is your reaction to that recommendation ? 

Mr. Jacossen. I was definitely favorable to that recommendation, 
yes, because we had before us the type of situation where we were 

getting some duplication within the Federal service and with other 
agencies performing in the soil conservation field as compared with 
some other areas of activity where equally good service could be ren- 
dered by coordinating with established agencies. We felt that some 
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cutting down of the cost could be accomplished through allowing a 
greater amount of State management participation in that field. 

Mr. Gorpserc. The United States Department of Agriculture has 

taken a position against the recommendation. 

Mr. Jacopsen. I understand that. 

Mr. Gotppere. Since we expect to hold hearings in Washington for 
the purpose of getting further justification from the Department for 
its position, we are quite anxious to find out how you State people 
feel about these programs. 

Mr. JacosseNn. You can get almost as many variations of opinion 
as there are States. I think the western area States pretty generally 
go along with the recommendation of the Kestnbaum Commission in 
the interest of better coordination. Some of the Southern States do 
not feel too cordially that way. 

Mr. Gorpeerc. In connection with agricultural extension and re- 
search, the Commission recommended that the legislation put more 
emphasis, in the apportionment of funds, upon factors of need, in- 
cluding per capita fires income, farm population, and the extent of 
each State’s dependence upon agriculture, and that matching for- 
mulas for these grants be placed on a sliding scale based upon State 
fiscal capacity. 

Were you in favor of that recommendation ? 

Mr. JAacopsen. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Go.prerc. What is your position on the Commission’s recom- 
mendation that agricultural grants-in-aid be amended to require that 
State legislation and budgetary practice and procedure be followed 
in channeling agricultural grants to State agencies and institutions? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Well, yes, I think our overall State fiscal situation 
here in California, for example, is that all of the money allocations 
are subject to proper budgeting, review, and supervision. ‘There may 
be some minor exceptions permitted, but I would say that very 
definitely there should be sound fiscal concern over any allocations 
made. 

Mr. GotpeerG. Did you say the State of California at the present 
time has control over Federal grants that go to your land-grant 
institution ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. No, not in the case of land-grant institutions. There 
is an exception. 

Mr. Gotpsere. That is an exception pretty much mandated by 
Federal law. 

Mr. Jacossen. That is right. 

Mr. Gorppere. Spex uking: as the agricultural director for the State, 
do you feel it would be desirable for the Governor’s office to have 
greater control over those funds which are now paid directly to the 
State land- -grant institution ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. It would be desirable. I don’t think it would be 
considered in the necessary category. It has worked out very well 
over the years. 

In California the board of regents of our State university have 
control over those allocations. That is entirely outside of the field 
of our department. 

Mr. Gorpserc. Do you see any merit in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s basis for objecting to this recommendation 
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when it says it would no longer be in a position to insure that Federal 
funds are used efficiently and solely for the purposes intended ? 

Mr. Jaconsen. Our fiscal control in this State has been very reason- 
able. I don’t know that that is a well-founded fear. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Just one final question. In agricultural marketing 
service work, the Commission recommended that if future develop- 
ments justify an expansion of the program, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Congress should act to place the program on a formal 
grant-in-aid basis. 

Is that a recommendation which you favor ? 

Mr. Jacossen. This is the matched fund feature ? 

Mr. Gotppera. Yes; in relation to individual projects. 

Mr. Jaconsen. Well, if there is the expansion in it that was orig- 
inally anticipated, I think it might grow into that. But currently 
the amount of allocation doesn’t wart rant any action of that sort. 

What you have is a formal cooperative agreement now that serves 
the same purpose, and I would say there is no necessity for it so long 
as the present program is working all right. 

That recommendation, I think, was in anticipation that they were 
going to expand that matching program to a far greater extent than 
was ever intended even by the Congress originally. 

As a matter of fact the last 2 years it has been static. There have 
been no increases because of the policy of the Congress, through the 
Appropriations Committee, to keep as much on a current level as 
possible. So there has been need for expansion, but it hasn’t come 
about. 

Mr. Gotppere. On the basis of our brief discussion of these recom- 
mendations, I gather that you think quite favorably of the possibilities 
of using the grant-in-aid as a cooperative device in the agricultural 
field ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes; very definitely. Of course, I want to qualify 
that again, as I did for Congressman Michel by saying that in some 
areas we have been very limited in our use of them. We have done a 
great deal in our own State because of the diverse character and the 
specialized nature of our agriculture to do a great deal of self-help 
without asking for too much assistance in the : agricultural realm. 

Mr. Gorpserc. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Fountatn. Are there any more questions? 

I just have one question I want to ask you which is more a general 
philosophical question than anything else. Do you find any fears 
among the people of your State that the continuing growth and big- 
ness of the Federal Government. will lead to too much authority 
being centralized in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. JAcopsen. Yes; there has been that very definitely. Usurpa- 
tion can go to an extent where you would cease to be a federation of 
the States, you would just be an area of Federal domination. So 
far there has been retention by the States of (1) security of the elec- 
tion laws at the local level, (2) management of the police system, (3) 
control of the educational system, and (4) the power of concurrent 
taxation. These are fundamental and should never be lost by the 
States 

I think of those very definitely. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think we all realize that because of the type of 
world in which we live, and the number of cold wars which we seem 
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to be perpetually engaged in, we must have a strong central govern- 
ment. Is it your feeling that we should also have 48 strong State 
governments 4 

Mr. JaconseNn. Very definitely; yes. Now, we are talking in areas 
of ordinary civil administrative problems. 

Mr. Founrarn. That is right. 

Mr. Jacornsen. Yes; I do “feel that we should have 48 strong State 
governments. 

Mr. Founrtatn. If we were to have a very powerful central govern- 
ment, with 48 weak States, would it be easier for a would-be dictator 
to take over this country ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. Yes, sir; I think that would be true. 

Mr. Fountratn. In Nazi Germany, I believe the schools were one of 
the mediums through which the dict tatorship worked. 

Mr. Jaconsen. That is true. 

Mr. Founrain. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobsen. We appre- 
ciate your presence here. We would be glad to have your associates 
come up here together or one at a time. 

Mr. Jacorsen. All right, I think we might have Mr. Wyman 
respond. 

Might I raise this question, Mr. Chairman? For Dr. Merrill, we 
have indicated the desirability of the committee considering the 
report made at New York as being pretty representative of our view- 
point here, so unless there are some specific questions, would you have 
anything further for him ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. I have some questions. 

Mr. Jacopsen. Oh, you do have, very well. All right, Mr. Wyman, 
I will defer to you here. 

Mr. Fountatn. How are you, Mr. Wyman ? 

Mr. Wyman. How do you do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. 
Wyman? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE K. WYMAN, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Wyman. Yes; my name is George Wyman. I am the director 
of the State department of social welfare, Sacramento. 

I have taken the liberty, Mr. Chairman, of preparing some com- 
ments on the subjects which have been identified for consideration at 
these hearings. Unfortunately, I don’t have these reproduced. I 
can do so later if you so desire. 

Mr. Fountain. That is all right. 

Mr. Wyman. They are related specifically to the comments. I can 
leave this with the reporter, for his information. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you. 

Mr. Wyman. As I say, I have taken the specifics of the items, the 
first one being auditing. 

We favor delegation of audit functions to States meeting minimum 
standards. This, we believe, is consistent with the basic principle of 
State administration. State expenditures for auditing should, of 
course, be reimbursable administrative expenses. 


22065—59—pt. 3——17 
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. Merit system requirements: Delegation to States to administer 
ae systems under minimum standards established by the Federal 
Government, subject to audit or review but not detailed supervision 
would be ver y desirable. It would be necessary that the minimum 
standards established be more specific than those presently in effect. 
This, we believe, would facilitate merit system administration and 
relieve the State of the considerable paperwork and conference time 
inherent i in the present system. 

3. Organization: States should have the right to designate the ap- 
pebiiviats State agencies for receiving and “administering Federal 
oe 

Appropriations: (a) This is not of concern to us. 

(b) A requirement for 1 year’s notice before termination of Federal 
grants should be established for programs of a nature that would 
require continued State operations since State budgets take into ac- 
count anticipated Federal funds based on existing programs. 

In those cases where a program is to be discontinued entirely, the 
Federal Government should provide for “closeout” funds to enable 
— liquidation of the program. 

». Appeals procedure: We would strongly urge that an independ- 
ent t judicial review be established to deal with qnestions of conformity 
and compliance with legal requirements. This, we believe, would 
remove many of the present irritations in Federal-State relations and 
would limit the questions at issue to those of primary importance. 

Information: (a) There is no problem in California that would 
indicate a requirement for notifying the eed of major problems 
and policy changes in the operation of the grant programs. No 
objection would be raised to such a requirement; however, we do not 
feel it is necessary as the Governor is kept informed in the normal 
processes of State administration. 

(6) We do not believe that a required transmittal to the Governor 
of all or certain types of correspondence would serve any useful 
purpose. The Governor delegates to and holds his dep: urtment heads 
responsible for operations of their agencies. In specific situations, 
if the Federal administrative agency considers it necessar y, it has the 
freedom to address communications to the Governor. 

Participation of State government in Federal-local programs: 
(a) All programs with which the Department of Social Welfare is 
concerned are based on Federal-State administrative relations, the 
State in turn dealing with local agencies. This, we believe, is the only 
sound method of channeling Federal aid for these particular programs. 

(6) Grants-in-aid for public assistance and child-welfare services 
should be to the State, not to local government. Arrangements for 
local participation in these programs is a matter that should be 
worked out between the State and the local governments concerned. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, in California we have local ad- 
ministration of the public-welfare programs by counties under State 
supervision. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance: (a) Elimination of the computation of Federal 
share on the individual case would be one of the most significant steps 
that could be taken to simplify administration and reduce administra- 
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tive costs. This could be done either on an average of all payments 
within a category, or it could be done by sampling. The sampling 
method is used extensively in industry, such as in transportation to 
settle accounts between companies where fares collected by one may 
cover travel on several different lines. The present case by case 
computation is, in our opinion, excessively costly. 

(6) We would be opposed to substituting a closed-end grant for 
the present open-end formula and to relating Federal matching re- 
quirements to each State’s fiscal capacity. 

The present open-end formula recognizes the rather rapid changes 
that may take place in the economy affecting public-welfare caseloads. 

The Federal Congress and most of the States have for many years 
established policies of assisting persons in need. ‘To substitute for 
the present formula a closed-end appropriation might well violate 
these policies. Our views are similar to those expressed by minority 
members of the Study Committee on Federal Aid to Welfare (Ch. 4 
Study Committee Report on Federal Aid to Welfare submitted to the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, June 1955). 

Federal participation should be broadened to provide for recogni- 
tion of dependent children who are unable by circumstances to live 
with a parent or relative. There are many dependent children who 
are cared for by foster parents or in boarding homes and institutions 
who have no close relatives or whose parents are unable to provide a 
home forthem. There are over 10,000 of these children in California 
who must be supported from public funds. 

(c) Present discretion of States to define eligibility within the 
broad standards of the Social Security Act should be continued. Any 
Federal definition which specifies eligibility requirements could not 
take into account the differences in the economy and social philosophy 
of the respective States. 

2. Public assistance and child-welfare services: Certain casework 
functions that should be provided in ADC families are the same as 
those as would be provided by CWS workers where the financial 
dependency was not involved. So long as the functions are performed 
on behalf of dependent persons, no distinction should be made in ad- 
ministrative reimbursement. 

3. Child-welfare services: (@) We recommend no change in the 
present formula of allocating funds to States for child-welfare serv- 
ices. The advantage in the present formula is the freedom which 
States have to use these funds to meet local needs without a rigid 
matching system. 

(6) We believe the restrictions limiting use of Federal funds to 
predominantly rural areas should be removed. Most urban areas 
have inadequate facilities for providing care and protection for chil- 
dren. While emphasis on predominantly rural areas might still be 
desired, States should be enabled to use funds according to local needs, 
irrespective of the rural or urban classification of the area. 

I would like to add right here that the Federal definition of rural 
is quite amazing. We have in California San Bernardino C ounty ; it 
is the largest county in the country. It contains almost 20,000 square 
miles. And although a great part of that is—18,000 square miles of it 
is—rural in every sense of the word, with a very scattered population, 
it is classified as an urban area in the State. W hy, I am not sure. 
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C. OTHER 


Administrative appropriations : In recent years Congress has threat- 
ened to place a ceiling on funds available for matching State admin- 
istrative costs for public-assistance programs. If limitations are to be 
Ket) on such funds, this should be done through amendment of the 

ocial Security Act and not in annual appropriation bills. State 
budgeting of welfare programs is based on the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Restrictions that might be placed on funds through the 
annual Appropriation Act cannot be anticipated in State budgeting 
and might result in too much variation in the level of administration 
from year to year to maintain sound operation of the programs. 

We suggest that the Federal Government provide leadership and 
assistance to the States in developing performance budgeting methods 
for public-welfare administration. Establishment of such budgets 
would recognize State variations in services provided, salary rates, and 
other factors which directly affect administrative costs. It would 
enable the Federal agency to better apply the directives in Federal 
legislation to reimbursement of administrative costs on the basis of 
proper and efficient administration, which is what the law requires. 

Now I can leave a copy of this with you. 

Mr. Fountain. I wish you would, because I don’t think the re- 
porter was taking it down. 

Mr. Wyman. And also provide any copies of this that you might 
like, Mr. Fountain, at a later time. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. Wyman. 

What is the total public welfare budget annually in the State of 
California ? 

Mr. Wyman. The total budget this year will be very close to $400 
million. Of that sum the Federal Government will pay approximately 
42 percent. The State will pay another 42 percent, and the local 
counties picking up the balance, I think it is roughly 16 percent. 

Mr. Fountarn. Where is the greater portion of that budget spent? 

Mr. Wyman. Old age security, that is old-age assistance in the 
Federal terminology. About $230 million of it will be spent for old 
age security in California this year. We have 263,000 recipients of 
old-age assistance in this State, and that naturally accounts for the 
large expenditure. 

Mr. Fountarn. Do you have any figures indicating the average 
age of the old-age assistance recipients ? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes; we do, Mr. Chairman. The average age is 76. 
Two-thirds of the recipients are women. You might be interested 
to know that the average length of residence in California, of those 
recipients, is 33 years. 

Mr. Fountain. That is interesting. 

Mr. Wyman. We figure these people came to California for the same 
reasons that everybody else does, for climate or for health, or to be 
with relatives or because of economic opportunities. 

Actually, among the new applicants first going on aid, the average 
length of residence is better than 15 years, and two-thirds of them have 
20 years or more residence at that initial point of application. Only 
10 percent have the bare 5 years that the law requires as a minimum. 

Mr. Founratn. Mrs. Dwyer. 
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Mrs. Dwyer. Mr. Chairman, how much of a juvenile delinquency 
problem do you have in the State of California? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, first I might say in California the responsibility 
for supervising local administration of probation departments and 
other activities relating to juvenile delinquency is that of the Calli- 
fornia Youth Authority. 

However, they figured that about 1 percent of the children in Cali- 
fornia are represented i in the so-called juvenile delinquent group. The 
problem is a continuing one, which the legislature has recognized in 
one of its bills that the Governor signed, and which just became effec- 
tive the first part of September. It provides protective services for 
children, services that would involve casework counseling, and guid- 
ance direction for youngsters who are in trouble prior to the time 
they come to the attention of the police, or the juvenile courts. 

For instance, if the schoolteacher finds this youngster is getting 
out of hand, up until this time there really hasn’t been any place, 
unless there was some private agency available, where that youngster 
could be referred for counseling and guidance, and his parents with 
him. But now counties will be able to provide the service if they so 
desire, using already-established agencies, either the county welfare 
department, or the probation department. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Is juvenile delinquency increasing in any alarming 
amount in a city like San Francisco ? 

Mr. Wyman. I couldn’t say. I don’t have the statistics at hand. 
I think that juvenile delinquency is rising in proportion to the 
popul: ition. 

I think the problems are being recognized earlier, perhaps, and that 
may add some to the statistics, too, but I don’t believe it is an al: arming 
situation. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How much does the State allocate for the problem of 
juvenile delinquency? Does it allocate any set amount? 

Mr. Wyman. No; it is provided in several places. We have in the 
department of social welfare, a child welfare division. The responsi- 
bility there is for the licensing of foster homes for children. The 
youth authority has responsibility for operating institutions for chil- 
dren who are incarcerated. 

Then local probation departments have staffs which provide services 
for delinquent children. Certain sheriffs’ offices a police depart- 
ments have juvenile officers who are concerned with the juvenile prob- 
lems in their particular areas. 

Then there are county w wellash departments that have child welfare 
services workers on their staffs. Now to gather all of those statistics 
and give you a figure, I wouldn’t be able to do. It is diffused, but I 
can assure you that California has great interest in its juvenile prob- 
lems, and has moved, I think, quite strongly in the direction of pro- 
viding additional services for youngsters. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel this is a province of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Do you think the Federal Government should appropriate 
funds for the States to help in this field? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes; I think they should. I was glad to see the 
Congress take action which it did 2 years ago, to strengthen services 
for children through increased appropriations for child welfare serv- 
ices. But I do think if they could remove this rural requirement we 
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would be in a much better shape to demonstrate to local communities 
the advantage of intensified case work service with disturbed children, 

Now here in San F1 rancisco, if there were not this requirement for 
rural emphasis, we could help right here with some of the problems 
that they have, but because the emphasis must be placed upon rural 


areas, we are not able to channel the funds where we think they are 
needed the most. 


Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuen. Asa followup to several of Mrs. Dwyer’s questions: In 
a rich State like California, why do you espouse Federal aid in the 
field of juvenile delinquency, when it is quite obvious California is 
going to get back much less in proportion to the amounts it contributes 
at the Federal level ? 

Mr. Wyman. I think for the same reasons that there have been 
demonstration projects and programs all down the line. I wouldn’t 
advocate a continuing effort on the part of the Federal Government in 
the field of child welfare, and I mean that generally speaking. But I 

think where a little priming of the pump, in the form of some addi- 

tional funds, that can show the benefits by demonstration for a very 
definite limited period, with a phase-out of the Federal participation 
in the program, pays dividends in the long run, because it shows the 
advantage of a concentrated effort in a particular field. 

Don’t misunderstand me, sir, I wouldn’t advocate continued support. 

Mr. Micue.. Of course, that is one of our big problems. They all 
start out on a temporary basis, and they go on and on and on, and 
instead of diminishing, they increase. That is one of the reasons why 
this subcommittee is on the stump to find out if there are any areas 
where we might arrest the trend, so to speak, and get things back to 
the local and State level. 

Just a couple of questions in the field of auditing: Do you have an 
auditor of public accounts in the State of C alifornia, by any chance? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes; we have several pre and pee The State 
controller checks on a postaudit basis. So does the auditor general, 
who is an employee of the legislature. 

Then, of course, the Department of Finance preaudits all expendi- 
tures of the State. So that there is a very carota auditing. I might 
say that the Federal auditors maintain offic es In our department, and 
then make joint checks with our people in making certain that local 
expenditures for public assistance is proper and in conformity with 
the Federal requirements. 

Mr. Micuex. Just to get it a little bit more clearly. At the State 
level, do you have an auditor of public accounts which is an elective 
office ? 

Mr. Wyman. The State controller is an elective officer of the State. 
In addition to his function—he prepares the warrants and makes 
payments—he has a postaudit function, and then there is also the 
auditor general, as I mentioned, who is an employee of the legislature. 
He makes further checks. 

Mr. Micuet. He gets into the picture where? 

Mr. Wyman. Later, in the postaudit phase. 

Mr. Micuet. Postaudit? 

Mr. Wyman. Yes. 
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Mr. Micuer. How many Federal agencies actually are engaged in 
auditing in your particular department? 


Mr. Wratan. Only in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


Mr. Micner. Just the one? 

Mr. Wyman. That is all we deal with, yes. 

Mr. Micuer. Have you had any run-in with the General Account- 
ing Office, the GAO ? 

Mr. Wxman. No run-in with them ; no, sir. 

Mr. Micuet. Maybe I better rephrase it: Have you had any experi- 
ence with their stepping in on a spot-check basis? 

Mr. Wyman. Not that I recall; no, sir. I don’t. I would say that 
our contacts have been more with the Bureau of the Budget in the 
emphasis we placed here in California on the administrative cost 
concern that we have. We believe there should be some type of per- 
formance budgeting developed for public welfare operations through- 
out the county. And there we have had more direct contact with the 
Bureau of the Budget people and administrative analysts in the 
Department of He: alth, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Fountain. Have you had occasion to study the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Intergov ernmental Relations, the Kestn- 
baum Commission, relating to wel fare! 

Mr. Wyman. Yes; we are not in accord with all of them, but gen- 
erally speaking, we think they are sound. 

Mr. Founrain. Would you specify those—you have already to 
some extent, I believe, done that 

Mr. Wyman. Yes; I made hdd to that. 

Unfortunately I don’t happen to have that report in front of me, 
but I would say in general we are in accord with those recommenda- 
tions. I made mention here of the open-end appropriation, which I 
think is essential in welfare operation, because we can’t measure what 
the economy is going to be like 2 years in advance very readily, and 
with closed-end appropriations, I know those States which operate 
on that basis have great difficulty in maintaining any kind of con- 
tinuity to their programs. They have to cut back in the percentage 
of the grant that they can give people, and frankly, it is a very 
difficult « operation. 

So we have both at the State level and naturally at the Federal 
level, the open-end appropriation which we think is a good thing to 
have. 

Mr. Fountaty. Are there any particular Federal rules and regula- 
tions which you have to adhere to in your agency, which you think 
are unwise and impractical ¢ 

Mr. Wyman. Not any that I can recall. We have a good working 
relationship with the regional office of the Federal agency here in 
San Francisco. 

I made comment about the merit-system operation. I think they 
could spell out their requirements more specifically, and then delegate 
to us the responsibility for adhering to them more readily. 

I think that same thing could be true of the audit. But I know 
of no requirements that are onerous in any fashion. 

Mr. Fountatn. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. No more questions. 
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Mr. Fountain. Do you have any situations where parents receiv- 
ing money under the aid-to-dependent-children program waste 
money ¢ 

Mr. Wyman. Oh, I think that is true. 

Mr. Founrarn. The next question, of course, is, What do you do 
about it? 

Mr. Wyman. We have a few such cases that have been identified as 
mismanagement cases. We forego Federal participation in the pay- 
ment of aid in those cases because, as you know, the Federal law 
requires the payment be made in cash to the individual, and that he be 
permitted to dispose of it as he sees fit. And in these aid-to-needy- 
children cases, our State law provides that we can grant aid in kind. 
We can pay the rent directly for the mother, and we can pay the 
grocery bill for her youngsters, and that sort of thing, to make sure 
that she is getting the help that the taxpayers are providing. 

Now, we have 53,000 cases receiving aid to needy children in Cali- 
fornia, and only 64 of them are in this mismanagement classification. 
So you can see that it is a relatively small group of people. 

The situation does not warrant the children being removed from 
the parents’ custody—the mismanagement or the mishandling of these 
funds—and what we are trying to do there is to guide and help the 
parent to become a better manager. Then when she is able to again 
support her youngsters, and that is usually the case, the mother in 
the family, she can work in a money economy, just like all the rest 
of us have to do. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have any questions, Dr. Goldberg ? 

Mr. Goupperc. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gortpperc. Mr. Wyman, you indicated your support for the 
idea of an independent administrative review of Federal-agency de- 
cisions on questions of conformity and compliance. 

I gather from your statement that you would prefer an administra- 
tive to a judicial review of these decisions, where there is State dis- 
satisfaction with the Federal finding. 

Mr. Wyman. Certainly initially. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Have you given any thought to the precise nature 
of the administrative mechanism that ought to be set up for review 
purposes ? 

Mr. Wyman. Well, I think that something we use here in Cali- 
fornia might be an answer. We have a State social-welfare board, 
appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the senate. 

That board consists of seven lay citizens who are interested in wel- 
fare matters, and when a conformity issue arises between the State 
and the county, a hearing is set before that board, and the board of 
supervisors then has an opportunity to present its views to the State 
social-welfare board, who then is in a position to advise me, since I 
have the authority under the law to withhold funds from that county 
if it fails to comply with our rules and regulations. 

I think some sort of machinery of that type would be advantageous 
for the Federal Government. 


Mr. Gotpserc. Does your board perform more than the judicial 
function ? 
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Mr. Wyman. Yes; it does. It has a policymaking function to 
implement legislation through rules and regulations. These are 
adopted only after public hearing. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are you appointed by the board? 

Mr. Wyman. I serve at the pleasure of the Governor. I am ap- 
pointed by him with the advice and consent of the state senate. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Then you think that a lay board, physically located 
within the Department of Health, Education, and W elfare, might 
serve as a useful tool for the adjudication of disputes? 

Mr. Wyman. I would think so; yes. 

Mr. GotpserG. In your statement you registered objection to the 
Federal Government adopting a definition of “need” for public assist- 
ance. As I recall it, you objected on two grounds: (1) that such a step 
would tend to limit administrative flexibility and (2) that it would 

restrict the ability of each State to apply its own philosophy in the 
development of the public-assistance program. 

It is the latter ground that I would like to pursue with you a bit. 

Mr. Wyman. Yes. 

Mr. Goupperc. As you know, there are presently very wide varia- 
tions in Federal aid for the needy aged among the States. 

I think I can demonstrate this by comparing the programs of a 
rew States that have income levels similar to California. 

In February 1956, according to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 24.7 percent of California’s population 65 years 
and over received old-age assistance, as compared with 4.3 percent of 
the same age group in New Je ‘rsey, and 6.7 percent in New York. 

Do you think it appropriate that the taxpayers of all of the States 
should be called upon to help support State programs which employ 
exceptionally liberal tests of eligibility? That is a tough question, 
I know. 

Mr. Wyman. It sure is. I would say that you have the situation 
here of national concern for the basic welfare of its citizens. I think 
it is a sound statement to say that there ought to be minimum require- 
ments of Federal participation in a program of any kind, and 
standards. 

Now, if a State wishes to do more for its citizens than that require- 
ment, and has the resources and the ability and the willingness to do 
it, then I see no reason why the Federal people should withdraw their 
support, or the Congress withdraw its support, because a State wishes 
to do more. 

Let me give you an example: Currently, up until the 1st of October, 
the maximum grant that we could make here in California was $89 
a month in old- age security. The legislature decided that it wished 
to increase that grant on the basis of ‘need for those persons who had 
needs above an $89 level to a maximum of $105 a month. 

And so the law became effective the 1st of October to grant as much 
as $105 for needy elderly people. Now, that increase of $16 in the 
grant is not going to cost the Federal Treasury one penny, because we 
are so far above the maximum m: atching level of Federal participation, 
which is $60, that every dollar of that increase is going to be borne by 
the taxpayers of California. 
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Incidentally, that rate is six-sevenths State, and one-seventh county. 
That is the thing I have reference to. I think that if we, here in 
California, wish to permit our citizens to have more in the way of 
tangible assets than New York does, and that is the major difference 
for our caseload, and we are willing to pay for that, then I think we 
should be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Goupzere. There are two questions at issue here. One is the 
level of the grant, and the other is the proportion of the old-age 
population which is deemed by the State, under its laws, to be eligible 
for assistance. 

In the case of the former, I grant that you have built into the Fed- 
eral formula—perhaps not by intent, but nevertheless you do have 
built in—a form of definition of need in the sense that the Federal 
Government says when you hit a certain level we will no longer 
participate at all. 

Mr. Wyman. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsera. Consequently, the State is in position to make its own 
decisions as to whether it wants to carry 100 percent of the burden 
beyond that level, 

However, with respect to the number of persons in the total popula- 
tion that might be considered eligible, there the Federal Government 
has virtually no tests, other than minimum standards of residence and 
certain characteristics, such as age, which define the category. 

That is why we get these tremendous variations, where Louisiana 
has 6 out of every 10 of its aged persons on old-age assistance and 
California has —— 

Mr. Wyman. 2.4. 

Mr. Gouppera. 2.4. I guess Colorado, Oklahoma, and several addi- 
tional States are in between those two figures. 

It is in this area, where historically there has been no Federal 
standard or definition of need that each State is free to be as liberal 
or as restrictive as it wishes. It was with respect to the second point 
that I want to get your thinking as to the appropriateness of the 
Federal Government’s continuing to avoid setting any kind of restric- 
tion or definition of need which would draw the line between the point 
to which the citizens of all of the States would participate for the 
common good, and the point at which the State would have to support 
100 percent of the load by itself. 

Mr. Wrman. Well, I can tell you that we are not satisfied with the 
proposal of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
solve the problem as you have outlined it That would be, as you know, 
to say that those States—if I recall this correctly—having a certain 
number of old-age and survivors insurance recipients, or beneficiaries, 
would then have only 50 percent of any old-age assistance payment 
made on their behalf as a Federal level of participation. 

Now we think that that is unsound, for the reason that there is no 
more reason to select OASI beneficiaries as a measuring stick than it 
would be to say we will take retired soldiers and sailors, or railroad 
retirement beneficiaries, or any other group that is receiving some sort 
of direct Federal contribution and limit their OAA share. 
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Actually OASI beneficiaries are not receiving $1 of Federal funds. 
They are receiving what their employer and what they, themselves, 

contributed during a lifetime of employment to a trust fund. There 

are no tax funds involved in OASI and to use that as a measuring 

stick to determine the extent of Federal tax funds in the old-age 

assistance program is basically fallacious, in my estimation. 

Mr. Micuew. Except that the total contribution of industry and 
the individual himself, on the basis of premium, would never buy the 
benefit they get through social security on an actuarial basis. 

Mr. Wyman. That is correct. Whether it will be in the long run is 
another matter. To go back to this other point you made about the 
number of recipients in our State: Actually we had a net decrease of 
10,000 old-age recipients since 1950. We had 273,000 then; we have 
263,000 now. 

Not only that, but the proportionate number of people over 65 has 
decreased from 30 out of every 100 getting aid here to 23 or 24 out of 
every 100. The reason for that is that despite our vastly increasing 
aged population in total, the OASI group has increased even more so 
since 1950, and that program will continue to meet the basic money 
needs or income maintenance needs of the elderly group as compared 
with this public-assistance program, which I think eventually will 
phase out to a residual group that need medical care primarily. 

Mr. Gotppera. I appreciate the difficulty of any change in the Fed- 
eral formula after the existing Federal statute and its requirements 
have been built into State legislation. 

However, thinking of equitable treatment for all States within the 
Federal system, and thinking of the long run, do you believe that 
somewhere along the line the Congress ought to give consideration to 
achieving a more uniform distribution of grants and a more uniform 
treatment of needy people among States ? 

Mr. Wyman. I think that that will take care of itself as this devel- 
opment that I have talked of comes about—the increasing monetary 
support for people coming from the OASI program—while the extra 
needs, the medical and other needs that can’t be met with the cash 
benefit under OASI, coming then from States which desire to do things 
for people, and have ability to do things for the support of people. 

Mr. Geb neeien. Right now I think it is a fact that a large proportion 
of the new cases that are opened under OAA are opened because 
OASI provides no benefits for medical care. 

Medical care is tremendously expensive, and as medical science 
pushes out the boundaries of help for individuals with varying health 
conditions, there is an incentive for these individuals to seek treatment. 

OAA, I judge, has been picking up an awful lot of that load. If, 
in the future, the OASI program does not make special provision 

for medical care costs, isn’t it likely that your OAA load will remain 
fairly constant, or perhaps even increase ? 

Mr. Wyman. It may on that basis, and I think the Congress will 
be faced with consideration of a plan for including in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program, some form of medical insurance even- 
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tually, for all people, and not necessarily limited to those who have 
only a needs basis for it. But that is another 20 years away, I guess. 

Mr. Gotpserc. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wyman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jacozsen. Mr. Chairman, may I now present Dr. Merrill. I 
understood Congresswoman Dwyer had some questions. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Merrill, will you come up, please ? 

Mr. Jacozpsen. Dr. Merrill is the director of our State department 
of public health. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MALCOLM H. MERRILL, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. Founrain. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Dr. Merrity, I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrarn. Is there any supplementary statement which you 
would like to make ? 

Dr. Merriuu. I think not, other than perhaps to reemphasize the 
one point made by Dr. Hilleboe concerning the necessity for some noti- 
fication to the States if there is to be a significant change in the amount 
of grants-in-aid in any one year. It leaves the States in a very diffi- 
cult position if we learn after the fact, after July 1, as has occurred, 
that our allocations are significantly changed over the preceding 
year. 

Mr. Fountain. Have you had occasion to study these proposals 
which we submitted to the Governor as they apply to public health? 
Did you get this series of questions ? 

Mr. Wyman just commented on some of these things with respect 
to public welfare. 

Dr. Merriti. Yes. 

Mr. Founrarn. For instance, the proposal to substitute a single 
block grant for the separate categorical grants in public health. 

Dr. Mrrriti. Yes, quite a considerable consideration has been given 
to that through the years, not only by our department, but by various 
of the State health departments, and the general view has been, as I 
think Dr. Hilleboe indicated, a preference for the block-type of grant. 

However, I think there are certain difficulties involved in block 
grants in terms of the basic purpose and philosophy of the Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Fountary. Yes. 

Dr. Merrixx. In general, they have been made in fields where new 
activities are being stimulated, or where it is hoped new activities 
would be stimulated. And I think if we have block grants without any 
indication from Congress, as to the areas they hope to be covered and 
stimulated, that we might lose some of the benefits that we have been 
getting from the block grants. 

Now I can give as an example, what happened this year in connec- 
tion with the additional allocation to general health funds. Three 
million dollars additional was appropriated. Here there was an indi- 
cation on the part of Congress that they hoped these funds would be 
directed toward disease of the aging and toward the field of occupa- 
tional health. 
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With that direction, it has been possible for us as State health 
officers to direct those funds in that direction. Had there not been 
such a guideline laid down by Congress, it may have been difficult in 
many instances for us to have used “those funds for these newer areas 
of activity. 

Mr. Founrarn. I doubt very much if Congress would have appro- 
priated money in many of these instances, h: ad it not known the cate- 
gories in which the money was going to be spent. 

That is oftentimes the basis upon which we are convinced to vote 
for something. 

Dr. Merrit. Surely. 

Mr. Founrarn. I can well understand the use of block grants might 
eliminate the apparent justification for the program. 

Dr. Merritt. For a State like California, where the grant-in-aid 
money is a small proportion of our total public health funds, I think 
I could say our feeling is that they serve a much more useful purpose 
where they are in some way categorized for the new areas where we 
do have difficulty getting new programs initiated with State or locally 

appropriated funds, and the Federal funds serve a ver y useful purpose 
in a sense as a catalyst to get the new activities going in the new fields. 

Mr. Founrarn. On the other hand, block grants certainly would 
simplify matters quite a bit. 

Dr. Merritz. It would simplify matters from the standpoint of 
administration. It would be much cleaner from the standpoint of the 
acc6unting offices, and so forth. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your comment upon items B and C there 
under Public Health ? 

Dr. Merritt. Item B is an alternative to the single public health 
grant, permits the transfer of apportioned or allotted funds between 
categories at the State’s discretion. I think that wouldn’t be quite 
so important in a large State where we have relatively significant 
grants as it must be in the small States where they get relatively 
small amount for any one purpose and may not be in a position to 
utilize it for that purpose. 

I would think that the comments again made by Dr. Hilleboe, that 
there be some latitude, but perhaps not complete latitude with refer- 
ence to the redirection of the funds. 

Again, we rather felt that the congressional guideline that was set 
down this year, in addition to the general health funds, gave us enough 
latitude so that within reason we could utilize them within limits for 
other programs, but we would have to be in a position to justify that 
if we did so. 

Mr. Fountarn. What about item C. 

Dr. Merrit... It would simplify our relationships with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, if our health services were 
channeled through one agency of the department. 

In saying that, I don’t mean to indicate we have found significant 
difficulties in working with the two agencies. Our relationships have 
been most cordial and most effective, I ‘think with both agencies. 

But again it is a question that would simplify the relationships to 
some extent if it were directed through a single agency instead of the 
two. 

Mr. Fountarn. Was the voluntary allocation system with respect 
to Salk vaccine satisfactory in California ? 
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Dr. Merrity. As it related to the Salk vaccine, it worked rather 
well, because we had rather specific guidelines, specific age patterns, 
gradually expanding as the vaccine became available, and we found by 
and large, it worked quite well. 

Mr. Fountain. What percentage of your people up to 20 years of 
age have been inocculated the recommended number of times ? 

Dr. Mrrriiz. For the 3 innoculations I couldn’t give you that figure, 
but something on the order of 80 percent have had one or more innocu- 
lations. Our big deficit now is the 20 to 40 age group, and we think we 
have some deficit in the newborns of the last couple of years. 

Mr. Founrarn. Has the voluntary allocation system worked satis- 
factorily for the Asiatic flu vaccine ? 

Dr. Merrit. I think the allocation plan has been much less ef- 
fective there, because we weren't able to pin down the specifics to age 
groups or specific groups, with near the clarity we were able to in the 
Salk vaccine. I would think the voluntary allocation system has been 
much less effective, and followed perhaps much less rigidly on a vol- 
untary basis, in the influenza vaccine. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you have evidence indicating the extent of the 
effectiveness of the Asiatic flu vaccine, as a preventive ? 

Dr. Merritt. From our own experience, we have only one rather 
inadequate study that indicates that at least it is 45 percent, and when 
we say that, we have lumped in, we know, a lot of other things, that 
are not influenza. So we haven’t any reason, really, at this stage to 
doubt the data that have been developed through the years in con- 
nection with the influenza vaccine with other strains of the virus. 

Mr. Fountarn. Dr. Merrill, have you had many complaints from 
doctors or medical societies in the State that they are not getting an 
adequate supply of the Asian flu vaccine for their acute cases of heart 
disease, diabetes, and the other patients they think should have the 
vaccine ? 

Dr. Merrix. I think not in quite those specific terms. We have had 
comments from a number of sources that they are not able to get the 
vaccine, but to pin it down and say vaccine has not been available for 
the individuals who are listed as the high-priority individuals, it 
hasn’t come to us so much in that form. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Doctor, I come from a State where we have had an 
air-pollution problem comparable to your own. 

Do you feel that your State law is adequate to control the air- 
pollution problem as it concerns the health of the people in Los 
Angeles, let us say ? 

Dr. Merritt. I think there is adequate State law for the control 
procedures, perhaps not adequate machinery for the investigative 
work and research work and other phases that are necessary as a pre- 
requisite to control. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have they established in Los Angeles what is causing 
the air pollution there? Have they made any effective study as to the 
cause ¢ 

Dr. Merri. I think it is fairly well known what the various 
elements are that contribute to it. To precisely pinpoint what the 
percent contribution of each of those factors is, I don’t think we could 


say. 
Mrs, Dwyer. Has industry cooperated with the State department of 
health as it concerns the problem ? 
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Dr. Merrity. I think we have obtained excellent cooperation in any 
phase of the problem in which we are involved. 

You see, the actual control in this State, by law, rests on the local 
agency, and the State has no police power or no direct control jurisdic- 
tion over this field of activity. Our activity is in a sense factfinding, 
consultative, advisory, and investigative, and the actual control power 
rests with the local air-pollution-control districts. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How do they combat, then, the air-pollution problem, 
when one municipality may ss re strong controls : Sak the other munici- 
pality beside it does not? When smoke knows no boundary lines, and 
goes from one community to another, how can the problem be com- 
bated without a uniform law of some kind ? 

Dr. Mrrritu. The trend is for the adjacent counties to get together 
in single air- a control districts, as they have here i in the San 
Francisco Bay area. If you ask me: Have they solved it in the south- 
ern California area; this part of the problem has not been solved, but 
the adjacent counties are setting up air-pollution-control districts 
independently, so that gradually the solution is evolving. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel the air-pollution problem is an interstate 
problem as well as intrastate problem ¢ 

Dr. Merri. Well, in our State, we don’t think much if our air 
pollution gets over the Sierra Nevadas, or out into Arizona or to other 
States. We don’t think much if their air pollution gets into our 
State. So I would say primarily, as it concerns us, it is an intrastate 
problem. 

Mrs. Dwrer. -As it concerns California ? 

Dr. Merry. Certainly, with other States, it is quite a different 
story. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have Federal funds been used for the air-pollution 
problem here in the State? 

Dr. Merrit. Yes; we have received Federal funds in our State 
health department to help us on some of the projects we are under- 
taking, and it has been used, particularly in the Los Angeles air- 
pollution-control district, to assist them, and in a sense I think the 
Federal funds have contributed pretty much statewide to accumula- 
tion of information and development of the control procedures. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you feel that the Federal funds should be increased 
for research and the like, for various States, including California, or 
are they adequate? Do you know how much has been used of Federal 
funds in this State? 

Dr. Merritx. I don’t have that figure with me. We have the figure 
in the department but I do not have it here. I den’t have it in mind. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

That is all. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnen. Doctor, do you have any way of estimating what 
percentage of polio vaccine was administered through private phy- 
sicians and what percentage through public clinics ? 

Dr. Merri. You mean of the federally provided vaccine? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes. 

Dr. Merrity. I couldn’t give you that figure. I think we have that 
figure someplace in our ree ords. 

Mr. Micue.. Do you know what the going rate generally accepted 
has been for polio shots given by private physic ians? 
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Dr. Merriz. It varied, particularly during the campaign of last 
spring, from locality to locality, because in some areas they set a very 
low rate for a given period of time to get maximum immunization 
during that period of time. 

Mr. Micnen. Was that just a voluntary program / 

Dr. Merrizi. That was a voluntary arrangement with local county 
medical societies, and the local health officers, community groups that 
got together to give the big push to the program. 

Since that time I would say essentially it is probably the regular 
office fee of the physician. 

In addition to the federally allocated vaccine, we had _state- 
purchased vaccine also. 

Mr. Micnet. Would you say the volume of shots given has materi- 
ally increased or proportionately increased / 

Dr. Merritx. In all instances, you see, it was tied in with what was 
going on in the public clinic program. The amount of immunization 
increased so tremendously in both areas that it is difficult to indicate 
how much of it was cause and effect, how much of it was due to the 
decreased fee, and how much was due to the general publicity and 
general public concern about the program. 

Mr. Micuex. That is all I have. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Naueuron. Doctor, is the health department of the State of 
California the State agency which is primarily responsible for activ- 
ities relating to air-pollution control ? 

Dr. Merriti. The only State agency that has any definitely desig 
nated responsibility is the State health department. 

Mr. Naventon. Do you know about what proportion of the Federal 
funds which are being spent for research and technical assistance in 
air-pollution control within the State of California, is devoted to 
engineering research for the prevention of air pollution, and what 
proportion is devoted to medical research on the effects of air 
pollution ? 

Dr. Merritz. I couldn’t, off the cuff, give you that information. 

Mr. Navenrton. Is there 

Dr. Merrit. It is going both ways. 

For example, we have some projects actually within our department 
in the medical aspects of air pollution. We also have personnel 
assigned that are working with us in environmental phases of the 
program, both in the engineering and laboratory fields. 

Mr. Naveuron. Does the initiative in starting these projects come, 
usually, from the Federal authorities, or do the State authorities 
request it ? 

Dr. Merritu. In general, that initiative is with us, or with the local 
air-pollution agencies. 

Mr. Naveuton. In requesting a project to be initiated with respect 
to medical research connected with air pollution, do you coordinate 
this request with the air-pollution-control people? 

Dr. Merri. Very definitely. We have had a rather informal, 
technical, and administrative coordinative committee that worked 
with us at the State level, in which there is representation from all the 
established air-pollution-control districts, from the universities and 
major research institutes that have any activity going on in this field. 
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We have been in session several times, in which all phases of the 
problem were carefully considered. We consider what the local pollu- 
tion districts are doing, what the State is doing, what services can be 
made available from the Federal agency; so, we have been attempting 
to very closely coordinate the total activities so that there isn’t any 
overlapping or duplication. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you find that you are able to easily obtain all 
of the information you would like about research projects that are 
being carried on by other States and localities, either in connection 
with the Federal Government or on their own / 

Dr. Merritt. I would say that is improving. It is a problem that 
has been considered by the Advisory Committee to the Public Health 
Service at the first meeting, actually, of that Committee. And since 
that first meeting there has been a marked improvement and plans 
developed that will improve the interchange of information. 

Mr. Naueuron. You think there is room for improvement ? 

Dr. Merritt. We thought so at that time. We think it is improv- 
ing, and the machinery is being set up to accomplish that. 

Mr. Navenron. Do you know whether the air-pollution-control 
people, those local authorities whose job it is to try and keep smoke 
out of people’s eyes, have a feeling that too much, proportionately, 
of the available Federal funds are Deing devoted to medical research 
rather than engineering research ? 

Dr. Merriti. I don’t believe that would be the case in this State, 
because we have been right together on it, and they have been in on 
the discussions and decisions that have been made. If it is true, it 
hasn’t come to my attention. 

Mr. Naveuton. Just a very few questions with respect to Asiatic 
flu. Do you feel, Doctor, that the Asiatic flu presently presents a 
serious danger to health in the State of California ? 

Dr. Merrite. It depends on what you mean by the term “serious.” 
If the present mortality rate persists, and we haven’t any reason as 
yet to indicate that it is going to change, from a mortality standpoint, 
it does not present a very serious problem. From the standpoint of 
the number of people that may become ill, and the number of people 
that may be absent for a period of time from school or from their 
usual activities, it does present a significant public-health problem. 

We are not seeing, as of now, the violent or the extensive outbreak 
that we may have been fearful about earlier in the year. The out- 
breaks have been particularly prevalent in our schools, and especially 
our high-school populations. We have not seen the extensive spread 
throughout the community that was evident, for example, in the 
1917-18 pandemic. 

What the future history of the disease is going to be, we just can’t 
predict. 

Mr. Naucuton. Do you feel the system now being used for the 
distribution of Asian-flu vaccine would be satisfactory i in the event 
of a serious epidemic of a disease more virulent in nature than the 
present Asiatic flu? 

Dr. Merrity. Here you come to the question, from a public-health 
standpoint, if we think in terms of the 14 million people of Cali- 
fornia, of whether it is more important to protect person A than 
person B or person C, from the standpoint of preservation of essential 
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community services. Which are the most important people to 
protect? 

On that basis, the present priority plan was developed, and I would 
say that is sound; that, if we think in terms of having the people who 
would be most critically needed if there were such an extensive out- 
break, the priority system recommendations would be sound. 

If we think in terms of where will we protect the most people by 
the use of the vaccine, from our present indications, I don’t think it 
would, really, make very much difference, except that, if we had used 
the first of it for high-school groups, perhaps, we would have pre- 
vented more infections than placing it any other place. 

Mr. Navcuton. There is presently no legal authority to enforce this 
system of priorities, is there? 

Dr. Merritz. That is right. 

Mr. Navenron. Do you feel that voluntary system would work in 
the event of something like an enemy attack, using biological warfare? 

Dr. Merritt. I think there would be quite a different situation then. 

Mr. Naveuton. Do you think it would be advisable for the Fed- 
eral Government to start now with some planning to determine 
whether or not legal authority is needed for allocation or distribution 
of drugs and hospital supplies in the event of a serious epidemic or, 
perhaps, a war or such other emergency ? 

Dr. Merritt. You pose a very difficult problem. If we take the 
influenza situation as an example 

Mr. Navueuron. I don’t think the influenza situation is a good 
example, because, as you said, it is not a serious danger. 

Dr. Merritw. If there is a situation where there is an enemy attack, 
and if a situation developed where it is really important to get the 
vaccine in specific areas, and the vaccine were in a limited supply, 
then I should think it should be on an allocation plan, as many of the 
things would be on an allocation plan in such a situation. 

Mr. Naventon. Then I take it you feel it might be advisable to do 
the planning for such an eventuality, which we hope will never occur, 
in advance? 

Dr. Merritt. I think that is a part of the civil defense. I think 
that should be incorporated as part of the plan. 

Mr. Naueuton. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Fountain. That would probably be an important part of the 
civil-defense program, too, would it not? 

Dr. Merritt. Yes; I would think so. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any other questions of the doctor? 

Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goipsere. Doctor, does your department submit a single ad- 
ministrative plan to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for the grant programs administered by the Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau? 

Dr. Merry. In a sense, it is a single program; it is divided admin- 
istratively into two parts, so they can break it up between the Public 
Health Service and the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are you fairly well satisfied with the requirements 
that are imposed by the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare with respect to an administrative plan ? 

Dr. Merriwz. I think, in general, it is working out all right. 
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Mr. Goupserc. Do you feel it is as simple and practical as is possible 
under the categorical circumstances ? 

Dr. Merritt. [ would think so. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Doctor. Mr. Jacobsen, are 
there any others you wish to present ? 

Mr. Jacopsen. No, Mr. Sieabeemanes there are no others I wish to 
present, but I have a few short items I would like to have you incorpo- 
rate in the record with reference to highways under “Modification of 
existing Federal grant programs”—5. tiglwesa (a), (b), and (c). 

Mr. Fountatn. All right; we will be glad to receive that at this 
time. 

Mr. JAcossen. I will just read the recommendations from this more 
complete report for the record made by our director of public works, 
Mr. Frank B. Durkee, who heads up our highway-construction pro- 
gram. He states for (a) that the current administrative plan for the 
secondary-road system has worked out effectively, and there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t be made available for utilization by the 
States for the primary and urban systems with Federal-aid funds. 

Then, on (b), the suggested change in the allotment formula for 

rimary and secondary roads to give added weight to factors of popu- 
fation, highway use, and motor-vehicle registration. He discusses 
the existing Federal-aid regulation, where there are three formulas 
for the apportionment of these funds. 

He condone that the apportionment of primary, secondary, and 
urban funds be based on “need,” and comments that the study of such 
need is already being undertaken under section 210 of the study 
required by Congress. 

His recommendation then on (b) is that the apportionment of 

rimary, secondary, and urban funds be made to the States on the 
heats of “need.” 

Then the third point (c), was with reference to the allotment of 
Federal grants directly to large municipalities, where this is not pro- 
hibited by State law. 

He points out the confusion that could result, and we have had a 
historical program in our State that involves the allocation through a 
State agency. He says: 

Any direct allotment or apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds to large 
municipalities should be protested. 

TI will hand you a copy of this. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much. 

(The document follows :) 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento 


INTERDEPARTMENT COMMUNICATION 
OCTOBER 23, 1957. 

To: Mr. W. C. Jacobsen, Director, Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 
From : Director of Public Works. 
Subject: Subcommittee meeting on intergovernmental relations. 

Reference is made to your interdepartmental communication, dated October 
18, 1957, to which was attached material from the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, headed by Congressman L. H. Fountain, of North Carolina. 
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This material pertains to meetings to be held in San Francisco, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, October 28, 29, and 30, and was submitted to you from 
the Governor’s office. 

Under Section B: Possible Modifications of Existing Federal Grant Programs 
part 5 pertains to highways and sections (a), (b), and (c) under part 5 suggest 
changes in the present procedure for handling Federal-aid funds to highways. 

There is attached for your information a discussion and recommendation on 
these proposed changes in procedure. I believe this material is self-explanatory ; 
however, we will be glad to discuss it with you further, if you consider it 
desirable. 

FRANK B. DURKEE, 
Director of Public Works. 


B. PossIBLeE MopIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 
5. Highways 


(a) Permit a State to operate under an administrative plan for primary 
roads similar to that now permitted for the secondary system. 

Comments and recommendations—The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 pro- 
vided under section 1 that, with respect to apportionments of Federal-aid funds to 
any State for projects on the Federal-Aid secondary highway system, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may, upon the request of any State, discharge his responsibility 
relative to the plans, specifications, estimates, survey, contract awards, design, 
inspection, and construction of such secondary-road projects by his receiving and 
approving a certified statement by the State department setting forth that the 
plans, design, and construction for such projects are in accord with the standards 
and procedures of such State applicable to projects in this category approved 
by him. 

California successfully operates under this secondary-road plan. 

Briefly, the plan operates in California in this manner: 

The standards of design of the secondary roads, and the manner of advertising, 
awarding of contracts, and inspection of construction, were submitted to and 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Secondary projects are included in a program subject to Bureau of Public 
Roads approval. 

After approval of the program, California is free to advertise, award contracts, 
and proceed with construction without the necessity of close supervision by 
Bureau of Public Roads and the reporting to and submission of plan documents 
to Bureau of Public Roads, provided the work is performed in accordance 
with the approved procedures. Modifications of these established procedures 
or standards must receive Bureau of Public Roads approval. 

A project agreement is entered into between the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State following award of contract for the construction. As work progresses, 
the Bureau of Public Roads is billed on the basis of payments to the contractor 
and, following completion of the contract, final billings are submitted for Bureau 
of Public Roads payment accompanied by the required certification by the State 
that the work was accomplished in accordance with the approved procedures 
and standards of design. 

The application of such a plan to improvements on the primary-road system 
would materially relieve both Federal and State engineers and other personnel 
from routine work in processing and approving the detailed papers, plans, and 
other normally required documents connected with a Federal-aid-highway 
project. This same personnel could be gainfully employed in expediting the 
construction of the Interstate Highway System. 

It is, therefore, recommended that legislation be enacted to provide an adminis- 
trative plan similar to the secondary-road plan for utilization by the States of 
primary and urban Federal-aid funds. 

(b) Change allotment formula for primary and secondary roads to give 
added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle regis- 
tration. 

Comments and recommendations.—There are, under existing Federal-aid high- 
way legislation, three formulas for the apportionment of Federal funds for use 
on the primary and secondary systems. These formulas utilize the following 
factors: 

The formula for primary funds gives equal weight to area, population, and 
mileage of post roads in a State. 
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The formula for secondary funds utilizes the same factors for area and mileage 
of post roads, and substitutes rural population for total population. 

The urban-fund formula uses the factor of population of urban places of 5,000 
or more. 

These various factors are directly available to the United States Government 
from its several branches, whereas factors such as motor vehicle registration 
would be subject to individual State laws which might not result in uniformity 
throughout all the States and Territories which are receipients of Federal-aid- 
highway funds. 

In any event, the factors utilized in apportioning Federal-aid-highway funds 
have as their objective the equitable distribution of these funds among the 
several States and Territories to assist in financing a network of improved 
highways. 

Since section 116 (a) of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 states, “It is 
hereby declared to be in the national interest to accelerate the construction of 
the Federal-aid-highway systems, including the interstate system, since many of 
such highways, or portions thereof, are in fact inadequate to meet the needs of 
local and interstate commerce, the national and the civil defense’, it appears 
that a factor which would directly accelerate the construction would be one 
based on “need”. 

A study of such “need” is being undertaken by the States in accordance with 
the section 210 study required by Congress under the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. This study will provide highway-construction costs of all public roads 
and streets to adequately handle anticipated 1971 traffic. 

It would appear that the results of this study would provide a single factor 
which could be applied in the apportionment of all four types of Federal-aid- 
highway funds, namely primary, secondary, urban, and interstate, and which 
would equitably provide Federal financial assistance to the States to complete 
the various systems of highways included in the section 210 study. 

It is recommended that the apportionment of primary, secondary, and urban 
funds be made to the States on the basis of “need.” 

(c) Provide for the allotment of Federal grants directly to large munici- 
palities where this is not prohibited by State law. 

Comments and recommendations—Under existing Federal-aid-highway acts, 
the State highway departments are held responsible for the administration of 
Federal-aid-highway funds apportioned to the States. This is as it should be, 
and no change in this procedure should be undertaken. 

To attempt to apportion certain Federal-aid money directly to large munici- 
palities would only lead to confusion and might result in eventually apportioning 
Federal funds directly to smaller municipalities and perhaps directly to coun- 
ties, which would mean that the Bureau of Public Roads could be directly con- 
tacting the local road departments of some 349 incorporated cities and 58 
counties in California alone. 

Any direct allotment or apportionment of Federal-aid-highway funds to large 
municipalities should be protested. 


Mr. Jacopsen. Then I have two other very brief items here, one from 
the department of employment, that comes from Director Stewart, in 
which he analyzes the questions that are made: 


Our position on each of the specific items under this subject is as follows: 

(a) Almost all States, including California, are presently participating in 
existing plans for combining wages under voluntary reciprocal agreements. 

The few States which are not participating, undoubtedly have not entered 
into the agreement because of considerations peculiar to each of those States. 

We feel that the present arrangements are working satisfactorily and that they 
should be left on a completely voluntary basis rather than a compulsory one, 
such as is presented here for consideration. 

(b) We feel that the present requirements for experience rating are sound and 
equitable, and do not favor a change to an across-the-board system of reduced 
rates. 

(c) This item suggests four possible modifications of the existing Federal-State 
relationships with respect to administration and financial support of the employ- 
ment-security programs, ranging in varying degrees from complete State control 
and financing to complete Federal control and financing. 
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It is our recommendation that the present system of financing administration 
be retained without any of the modifications under consideration. The present 
system permits sufficient latitude of the State for sufficient control and tailoring 
of their programs to their needs, and at the same time provides safeguards in 
the national interest in the continued operation and improvement of these 
programs. 


That is from Director Stewart. 


Iam very sorry that he could not be here. He fully expected to, but 
he has been ill with influenza. 
(The document follows :) 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION 
OCTOBER 23, 1957. 
To: Mr. W. C. Jacobsen, director, department of agriculture, Sacramento, Calif. 
From: Department of employment, H. W. Stewart, director. 
Subject: Subcommittee meeting on intergovernmental relations. 


Of the subjects to be considered by the committee, this department is con- 
cerned primarily with item 6, Unemployment Compensation, which appears on 
page 3. 

Our position on each of the specific items under this subject is as follows: 

(a) Almost all States, including California, are presently participating in 
the existing plans for combining wages under voluntary reciprocal agreements. 
The few States which are not participating undoubtedly have not entered into 
the agreements because of considerations peculiar to each of those States. We 
feel that the present arrangements are working satisfactorily and that they 
should be left on a completely voluntary basis rather than a compulsory one, 
such as is presented here for consideration. 

(b) We feel that the present requirements for experience rating are sound 
and equitable, and do not favor a change to an across-the-board system of reduced 
rates. 

(c) This item suggests four possible modifications of the existing Federal- 
State relationships with respect to administration and financial support of the 
employment-security programs, ranging in varying degrees from complete State 
control and financing to complete Federal control and financing. 

It is our recommendation that the present system of financing and administra- 
tion be retained without any of the modifications under consideration. The 
present system permits sufficient latitude to the States for individual control and 
tailoring of their programs to their needs, and at the same time, provides safe- 
guards to the national interest in the continued operation and improvement 
of these programs. 

W. A. Hicks, 
(For H. W. Stewart). 


Mr. Jacoznsen. Then from the Office of Civil Defense, or our 
California Disaster Office, as we call it, a very brief statement by 


Stanley Pierson, its Director, under the B (7) question that was 
posed. 
He says: 


It is our strong belief that the Federal agency should deal only with the 
States. 


There have been numerous incidents where cities were dealt with directly, 
and they invariably result in misunderstanding and confusion. 
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(The document follows :) 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATION 
OctToBer 28, 1957. 

To: Hon. W. C. Jacobsen, Director, Department of Agriculture, 1220 N Street, 

Sacramento. 
From: California Disaster Office. 


Subject: Subcommittee meeting, intergovernmental relations—Your interdepart- 
mental communication of October 18. 


Paragraph B-7 of the subjects for consideration at the regional hearings on 
intergovernmental relations reads: 


“B-7 Civil Defense 


“Permit the Federal agency to deal directly with critical target cities.” 


It is our strong belief that the Federal agency should deal only with the 
States. 


There have been numerous incidents where cities were dealt with directly and 
they invariably result in misunderstanding and confusion. 

STANLEY PIERSON, Director. 

Mr. Jacopsen. I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes any com- 
ment that I might have. 

I do want to say that while your committee may not have had 
any particularly direct interest, our commission on interstate coopera- 
tion has followed very closely Senator McClelland’s S. 1538, with 
reference to eee over Federal areas, as they endorsed a tax 
measure, H. R. 8273, which will provide for a resumption of the 
taxing opportunity on those Federal areas by State and local gov- 
ire ae 

I want to express to you my deep appreciation for the time you 
om given us, and the courtesy that you have extended. 

I can assure you that Governor Knight would feel that we had 
been very well treated by your committee. 

Mr. Founrarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobsen. We ap- 
preciate your coming. 

Mr. JAcozsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountain. We appreciate your representing the Governor 
and presenting these other department heads who have been very 
helpful to the committee. 

Mr. Jaconsen. Thank you. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, January 21, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES R, NAUGHTON, 
Counsel, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. NAUGHTON: The enclosed copy of a letter from Governor Knight 
to the President has just recently come to my attention, and since it fits in with 
our testimony, I wonder if you would accept it as a supplement to my statement, 
even though it is dated later than the time of the hearing. It does, however, 
manifest pretty clearly California’s official viewpoint. 

Very sincerely, 
W. C. JACOBSEN, 
Director and Chairman, 
California Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 





STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, November 21, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: It has been called to my attention that the Federal- 
State task force set up to study intergovernmental relations has recommended 
discontinuance of the Federal grant program for construction of sewage treat- 
ment works. This program, created by the provisions of section 6 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th Cong.), provides grants-in- 
aid to municipalities in need of sewerage facilities. 

After most earnest consideration, I seriously question the advisability of any 
premature abandonment of this grant program. In the first place, may I re- 
spectfully call your attention to the tremendous interest that has been shown 
in these grants-in-aid by California communities. Last year—the first year of 
the Federal program—S1 cities or sewerage districts applied for grants totaling 
$7,998,899. This sum was almost 4 times the available Federal funds ($2,053,- 
325); and only 24 applicants received a grant. During the current year, the 
State water pollution control board has received 64 applications for grants total- 
ing $8,079,892. It is anticipated that approximately 16 applicants will exhaust 
this year’s allotment of $2,052,475. It is highly probable that many additional 
municipalities did not file an application for a construction grant when it was 
determined that they would not receive enough priority points to qualify for 
Federal assistance. 

Second, it should be observed that California is presently faced with problems 
of a highly critical nature: the need for further control, protection, conserva- 
tion, and distribution of her most vital resource—water. The California water 
plan is being developed to overcome these problems. Full implementation of 
the plan will not be possible unless we have assurance of the present and future 
protection of the high quality of the waters of the State. Unfortunately, a great 
many communities in our State are faced with almost insurmountable problems 
of locally financing necessary public services. Financial aid to such distressed 
communities will assure that full development and utilization of our water 
resources will not be jeopardized as a result of water pollution. 

The third reason for supporting continuation of the grant provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is, I believe, the most important. It per- 
tains to the matter of stability and continuity in the State and national program 
for preventing and abating water pollution. Probably nothing will do more 
harm to this vital water pollution control program than a vacillating, on-again, 
off-again policy of Federal aid in this field. 

Such a policy conceivably could cause many communities to put off, year after 
year, the construction of badly needed sewerage facilities. This conclusion is 
evidenced by the history of the earlier Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(Public Law 845, 80th Cong.). Although Public Law 845 contained provisions 
for construction grants, during the 8 years while it remained in effect no funds 
were appropriated for this purpose. Water pollution control authorities have 
pointed out that communities delayed construction of sewage treatment facilities 
because they hoped for Federal aid which was never forthcoming. 
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California now has, and for a number of years has had, a vigorous and effec- 
tive program for promoting municipal sewerage construction. Aside from the 
merits of Federal versus local aid, Congress has now established a 10-year pro- 
gram of Federal grants; and California has integrated its own program with 
that of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. We have made extensive 
plans in reliance upon the Federal commitment for a 10-year program and be- 
lieve it should not be discontinued short of the established term. We feel that 
a withdrawal of the Federal grants will seriously jeopardize the effectiveness 

of our State program for pollution control. 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially, 


GoopWIN J. KNIGHT, 
Governor of California. 
Mr. Fountain. The committee stands recessed until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:27 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, 
convene at 2 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fountain. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I would like to state that Mayor C. E. Rishell, of Oakland, was to 
testify at this hearing, but due to absence from the city, the mayor 
has not had sufficient opportunity to complete preparation of his 
testimony. However, I am advised that the mayor is preparing a 
statement which he will submit for our record and study upon our 
return to Washington. 

We are very happy to have as our first witness this afternoon Mr. 
Richard Carpenter, representing Mayor Poulson, of Los Angeles, who 
could not be here. 

I understand that Mr. Carpenter is the executive director of the 
League of California Cities. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Carpenter, and you 
may proceed at this time. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD CARPENTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA CITIES, REPRESENTING MAYOR NORRIS 
POULSON, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Carpenter. I am Richard mepee: executive director and 


general counsel of the League of California Cities, appearing today 
on behalf of our president, Mayor Norris Poulson, of Los Angeles, 
and our board of directors. 

The league is an association of 350 cities within California and is 
a member of the American Municipal Association. 

Your committee heard the testimony of both Mr. Patrick Healy, Jr., 
executive director of the American Municipal Association, and Mayor 
Ben West, of Nashville, Tenn., president of the American Municipal 
Association. 

Mr. Healy’s statement was in reply to questions raised by your 
committee. Mayor West’s testimony was more general but followed 
the same pattern. We do not believe that it is necessary or desirable 
for us to repeat this testimony, but we do wish to state that we fully 
endorse and support it. 
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I would like to emphasize two of the points made by the represent- 
atives of the American Municipal Association: 

First, we believe there is urgent need for a permanent national com- 
mission on intergovernmental relations. It is essential that there be 
city representation on the commission, not only to avoid unrealistic 
recommendations but also to bring into focus the viewpoint of the 
level of government closest to the great majority of the people of the 
United States who reside within urban areas. All reliable estimates 
of population growth in the United States during the next 20 years 
aie it perfectly apparent that relationships between various levels 
of government must be coordinated to provide essential public serv- 
ices and facilities. Anything less than a continuing national commis- 
sion on intergovernmental relations probably will fail to get the job 
done and will produce even more complex governmental machinery 
than we have today. 

The second point which needs some emphasis is the continuing de- 
sirability of direct relationships between municipal governments and 
the Federal Government in those programs which have a national 
interest and where the States have failed or are unwilling to assume 
responsibility, for example, urban renewal, airport construction and 
abatement of water pollution. 

The State of California has refused to provide financial assistance 
for these purposes and even has been reluctant to grant necessary 
enabling legislation which would permit local government to solve 
its own problems and take advantage of Federal assistance. 

One of the most serious problems of intergovernmental relations 
is the failure of the Federal Government to make payment in lieu of 
taxes on certain Federal properties. This includes the failure to re- 
turn property no longer needed for Federal purposes to private own- 
ership and the unabated acquisition of additional property for a wide 
variety of Federal purposes. This problem has been with us for 
many years. It has had the study of several of the committees of 
Congress. More than 15 years ago we made the following statement 
to the House Public Lands Subcommittee, chairmaned by Congress- 
man Peterson, of Florida, when the committee held hearings in Cali- 
fornia: 

1. We do not believe the Federal Government should acquire ownership of 
any properties, the purchase of which is not absolutely essential for the public 
welfare. In our opinion, the present policies, or lack of them, on the part of 
the too numerous agencies of the Federal Government which are acquiring 
properties, do not necessarily reflect agreement with such a policy. 

2. We believe that just as rapidly as possible, the Federal Government should 
return to private ownership properties no longer essential for governmental 
purposes rather than to hold them or to find some other way in which to use 
them in order to hold them. This is likely to be a major problem of our cities 
in the postwar period unless Congress acts in unmistakable terms to declare 
governmental policy in such a way as to make it binding upon the administra- 
tive agencies of the Government. 

3. We believe that with very few exceptions, the Federal Government should 
pay in lieu of taxes, the amounts it would pay if the property were subject 
to local taxation and that whatever such payments are, they should be made 
as a matter of right in aceordance with an act of Congress rather than as a 
matter of charity by some Federal administrative agency. 


It is our opinion that such policy and legislation is still of vital 
interest to cities and to local government generally. The problem is 
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more acute now than it was at the time of the hearings held by the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands. 

It is also our view that such payments should be made with respect 
to any Federal property which serves more than a purely local pur- 
pose. Any other policy places an undue burden on the taxpayers 
of a local community and requires them to carry this disproportionate 
taxload for the benefit of all the people of the United States. 

Briefly, in lieu payments should be made as to any federally owned 
property which serves a regional or national purpose. Perhaps of 
even greater importance is the need for returning as much Federal 
property as possible to private ownership and local tax rolls. Relief 
in this field should include congressional action to put a stop to tax 
avoidance by private contractors doing business with the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal-State task force, created by the President and the 
yovernors’ conference, tentatively has recommended that the Federal 
Government abandon the water pollution abatement program and 
give full responsibility to the States. 

While originally, the League of California Cities did not actively 
support Public Law 660, which provides a 10-year program of pre- 
vention and control of water pollution, the cities of this State have 
taken full advantage of the program and will resist efforts to elim- 
inate it. 

Prior to enactment of Public Law 660, it was our view that ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the money appropriated by Congress for 
this purpose would be derived from California taxpayers and that 
less than 5 percent of the appropriation would be available for ex- 
penditure within California. 

It obviously is bad business to give away a dollar in order to get 
back a little less than 50 cents. In addition, California’s own $90 
million, 1946 water pollution abatement program clearly indicated 
that our State was willing and able to meet its own problems, not- 
withstanding the tremendous increase in our population and the 
urgent need for additional facilities. 

This picture has changed, however, and State legislation, which 
the League of California Cities cosponsored at California’s 1957 legis- 
lative session, was pocket vetoed by the Governor due to lack of any 
surplus funds. This measure would have provided State partner- 
ship in the Federal water pollution abatement program. 

Public Law 660, at the present rate of congressional appropriations, 
provides $2,053,000 annually for local gov ernments in California. 

During the last year, 81 California cities alone submitted applica- 
tions requesting more than $8 million. It is anticipated that there 
will be close to 100 applications during the next fiscal year, request- 
ing $10 million. 

Inasmuch as the Federal program only makes grants available in 
the amount of 30 percent of the project cost, or a maximum of 
$250,000, it is clear that this program is designed orimarily to aid 
small municipalities. It is also clear that the need for such projects, 
in the light of our explosive growth, far exceeds our ability to finance 
these public works. 
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The results of our legislative efforts, at the State level, during the 
1957 session of the California Legislature, make it equally clear that 
the State is unable to assume a share of this responsibility. In our 
opinion, therefore, the need for continuation of the Federal program 
is apparent and the tentative recommendation of the Federal-State 

task force ignores the support given to this pr ‘ogram by the Members 
of Congress and by the cities of the United States. We doubt that 
such a recommendation would have been made had there been local 

representation on the joint Federal-State committee. 

The rapid population growth has placed an equal strain on all 
other types of public works facilities. Financ ing is a major problem. 
If the States. are unwilling or unable to provide assistance, we do not 
believe the Federal Government can or should ignore the great ma- 
jority of Americans who live in urban areas. We believe that serious 
consideration should be given to interest-free loans rather than grants 
to assist in the construction of essential nonrevenue producing public 
works. 

Civil defense, like payments in lieu of taxes, has been the subject of 
many studies and investigations, and again, like payments in lieu 
of taxes, almost as little has been done to provide a solution to the 
problem. 

In our opinion, the primary responsibility for civil defense should 
be vested in the Federal Government. 

Congress has the constitutional responsibility for providing for the 
common defense of the United States and if civil defense is not con- 
sidered a vital part of the common or national defense, either the 
Federal Government should assume the responsibility for declaring 
that it is not important, or the Congress should create a Department 
of Civil Defense headed by a Secretary with Cabinet status, respon- 
sible for an overall plan for the civil defense of the United States. 

The primary responsibility for financing this program also should 
rest with the Federal Government. The States and local governments 
should cooperate with and assist any such Federal agency. We be- 
lieve that Congressman Holifield’s H. R. 2125 should be approved by 
Congress. The compromise measure, H. R. 7576, is not a solution. 

These views have been expressed time after time by State and 
local officials in appearances before congressional committees and by 
the American Municipal Association, which speaks for more than 
12,000 cities throughout the country. 

The Military Establishment is creating a problem in California 
and in other States by its refusal to recognize present and future civil 
aviation needs. Air transportation, like any other form of trans- 
portation, is essential to the normal growth of metropolitan areas. 
The development of military airports, which do not take into con- 
sideration the needs for civil air transportation, will be as disastrous 
to local communities as would have been similar obstacles placed in 
the path of highway, rail, or water transportation. 

The Air Coordinating Committee and the Airport Use Panel have 
been of some assistance in providing a forum to discuss the problem, 
but much remains to be done. Comprehensive planning cannot be 
undertaken without the cooperation of all levels of government, and 
any decision of the Military Establishment which fails to acknowl- 
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edge local needs and local plans can adversely affect the continued 
normal development and growth of some of our greatest metropolitan 
areas. 

We hope that your committee, in considering the problems of inter- 
governmental relations, will not consider alone the intergovernmental 
relations of civil departments of government. 

We believe that the Federal Government can and should assist in 
research programs of interest to many of the States and urban areas of 
the country. It is our understanding that money has been appropri- 
ated for research in the field of air pollution. This is a problem of 
national and more than purely local interest. There are other equally 
important subjects which are of national interest and which require 
research on a major scale, national coordination and financial 
assistance. 

Research studies at the State or local level in some of these fields 
place an undue burden on individual States or local governments 
when the results of such studies will be of benefit to the entire country. 

I have such subjects in mind as alcoholism, salt-water conversion, 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, and urban teransportation. 

These are problems common to the metropolitan areas of the country 
and problems which need to be solved quickly. They can be, if they 
are attacked with vigor on a national rather than a local scale. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrary. Thank you very much, Mr. Carpenter. At the very 
outset of your statement, I note that you express the feeling that there 
should be a permanent National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, and you also observe that cities should be represented on 
such a commission. I wonder if you would explain what you en- 
vision to be the duties and functions of such a Commission, and how 
is should be constituted. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that a continuing 
and permanent National Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions would be a commission composed of representatives of State, 
Federal, and local governments. 

I do not believe that you should have on such a Commission laymen, 
as opposed to legislators. It seems to me, at the National, State, and 
local levels, there should be a very heavy sprinkling of people who 
have actually been elected by and who represent people. 

I think the advantage of such representation is there is then some 

carrythrough—there is carrythrough on the part of Congressmen 
who serve on this committee, and who return to Congress | and the 
committees of Congress and take the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and do something about them. 

I think the same thing is true with respect to the State and local 
levels; that the permanency of such a Commission, staffed adequately, 
is necessary, because these problems of intergovernmental relations 
will always, I think, be with us; as government gets more complex, as 
gov ernment gets larger, unless we continually attack the problems of 
intergover nmental relations, there is no hope of keeping the size of 
gov ernment down, because, each time some special ad hoc committee 
is appointed to do a particular job and comes in and does it effectively 
and does it well, we often have another agency of government. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Inasmuch as many of these problems are continu- 


ing, long-range pr oblems, you feel there should be a permanent agency 
to deal with them 


Mr. Carpenter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have also had recommended that there be a 
Department of Urban Affairs with Cabinet status. 

What is your opinion on that? Would you prefer there be a per- 
manent, Intergovernmental Relations Commission instead of, or in 
addition to, that ¢ 

Mr. Carrenrer. I can’t speak for my organization, nor Mayor 
Poulson on this particular question. I can give you a personal view. 
I don’t believe it is desirable to have a Department of Urban A flairs. 
I think that there are too many agencies of the Federal Government 
that deal with municipal problems, as such, and in attempting to 
visualize the pullout of all of these different functions from other 
departments of government, and setting them over into this one that 
would be set up separately, I find it ‘rather difficult to see how it 
would operate. 

I think a permanent Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
would tend to serve this kind of coordinating purpose that is 
necessary. 

I have the feeling, too, Mr. Chairman, that a Department of 
Urban Affairs might do one thing that would be harmful to local 
government, and particularly to local government, because I am quite 
fearful of taking powers away from local government. I think— 
whenever you get any agency whose sole function was that particular 
purpose, I think that they would attempt to build and grow and 
assume powers as they h: inded out money or other types of assistance, 
and you can’t possibly accept grants without giving up some powers. 
I would see in it more danger than I do good. 

Mr. Fountain. You think such a department might be doing what 
an Intergovernmental Relations Commission could do, and, at the 
same time, it would not be truly representative of all of the levels of 
government, would it ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Purely administrative. 

Mr. Founrary. Mr. Carpenter, if Federal grants which are now 
made directly to local governments were terminated—I have in mind, 
in particular, slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing and 
airport construction—in your opinion, would the municipalities in 
your State be able and willing to finance these programs alone from 
local revenue sources now available to them ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I don’t believe that they would, Mr. Chairman, 
for the simple reason that they find it almost impossible now to finance 
their one-third of the net cost of redevelopment. So, knowing how 
difficult it has been for them to provide that one- third financi ing, I 
don’t see how they could possibly finance the entire cost. There may 
be a few exceptions to that, but they would be the exception. 

Mr. Fountaty. What is your opinion as to whether or not they 
would be given enlarged taxing powers to enable them to continue 
these activities ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, our cities in this State, unlike the cities of 
many other States, do not require enlarged taxing powers. Our 
cities have, perhaps, the greatest measure of home rule of any cities 
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in the United States. Unless a city’s charter expressly prohibits the 
levy of a certain type of tax, the city can impose the tax, even though 
the State is also in the field. 

So, you will find cities in this State that do have adequate sources 
of revenue. They haven’t in all cases elected to exercise that power, 
because, like any other taxing body, it is a political decision, too, but 
they have used other sources of rev enue, such as the sales and use tax. 

Mr. Fountain. Under these same e ircumstanc es, what is your opin- 
ion as to whether or not your State government would be likely to 
assume more financial responsibility for these activities than it does 
at the present time? 

Mr. Carventer. At the present time, it doesn’t assume any financial 
responsibility in the urban-renewal and redevelopment field. As I 
indicated, we even had some difficulty in getting adequate enabling 
legislation in this field from our legislature. That is not true of legis- 
lation, generally. We have excellent relations with our legislature. 
I think we expect to get better urban-renewal laws. But when it 
comes to obtaining money from the State, we were unable last year 
to get an appropriation of $1 million for State partnership in the Fed- 
eral water-pollution-abatement program. I don’t see how we could 
get the kind of money that is required in an urban-renewal program. 
The State simply has no surplus any more that is available for this 
pur pose. 

Mr. Fountarn. Would your answers to these questions be different 
if an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were discontinued at the 

same time that any Federal grants were terminated ? 

Mr. Carventer. No; I don’t believe so, because we have the taxing 
power and authority, and, in my personal opinion, the legislature 
would not, I don’t believe, take advantage of these taxes. They have 
refused to levy, for example, cigarette taxes, or to increase alcoholic- 
beverage taxes in the last two sessions, even though there were some 
indications that this money could very easily be used by our own 
schools for school purposes. So that I can’t see them accepting that 
opportunity to levy in a field that the Federal Government has va- 
cated—perhaps in the highway field, but not in any others. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not there 
ought to be more State participation in these grant programs ? 

Mr. Carrenrer. W ell, I am firmly convinced that the State of Cali- 
fornia has as much interest, if not more—certainly, I think, more of an 
interest—in urban renewal of California cities than the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, and I think they should participate. I think they have 
a very large interest in all of these programs, and I think that the 
cities of the State, being a part of the State, and, in some sense, crea- 
tures of the State, certainly should look to their own State government 
before they ever go to the Federal Government. But, assuming the 
inability or lack of desire on the part of the State to enter these fields, 
then I don’t think the cities have much choice but to go to the Federal 
Government as a possible source of revenue. 

Mr. Founratn. Has your experience thus far with your State legis- 
lature indicated an unwillingness on the legislature’s part to enter 
these fields or to become a more active partner in these various pro- 
grams with the Federal Government and the cities? 
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Mr. Carpenter. The State has shown considerable willingness, in 
some fields, to be of assistance. They have, for example, within the 
past few years, given to counties and to general-law cities more ade- 
quate taxing powers to enable them to do their own job locally. 

They have, within the present fields of State taxes, provided a cer- 
tain amount of available funds to counties and cities for a variety of 
purposes—additional money for streets and county roads was granted 
in 1947, and it helped substantially. 

We have had additional funds, along about the same time, from 
liquor-license fees and from in-lieu taxes, which is our motor-vehicle- 
license fee, so the State has, I think, up to the measure of its ability, 
demonstrated a sympathy for the problems that local government has 
in California. 

Mr. Founrarn. I take it, on the basis of one of your earlier state- 
ments, that your urban communities in California ‘are not prevented 
from assuming responsibilities they would like to undertake because 
of legislative or constitutional provisions restricting their ability to 
raise revenues. 

Mr. Carpenter. No. 

Mr. Founrarn. What is your opinion as to whether or not the 
Federal Government should work through the State level for reach- 
ing the cities in these various grant programs, particularly programs 
like highways, airports, and civil defense ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, using those three as examples, first, as to 
highways; as I understand it, one of the main reasons that the Fed- 
er al Government initially appropriated money was to assist in the 
development and organization of adequate State highway depart- 
ments so that they w ould be able to take care of their own problems. 

I think the relationship that we have had with the State highway 
department has been satisfactory, and I doubt if you would have very 
many cities of the 350 in California that would want to deal directly 
with the Federal Government on highway matters, because their rela- 
tionships with our own highway department are excellent, and the 
highw ay department, in recent years partic ularly, has shown an in- 
creasing understanding of the traffic problems in our metropolitan 
areas. 

In the field of airport development, our State has done very, very 
little. It is almost nominal. The airports that you have used while 
you have been in California, and which you will use, have been built 
largely by the particular cities that construct those airports. 

For example, the San Francisco Airport is in another county. The 
bond issues that have made it possible have been voted by the people 
of San Francisco, and only the taxpayers in San Francisco are respon- 
sible for those bonds, and. yet that airport serves, perhaps, a popula- 
tion of 3 or 4 times the size of San Francisco in the surrounding 9 
counties. Somewhat the same identical thing is true of the airport 
which you will use in Los Angeles. In these cases, you have what 
amounts to a regional airport. ‘We don’t even have an air port district 
created here to assume that liability, but these two principal cities 
have, and it is true of others. 

Under those circumstances, I am of the opinion that the State of 
California should do something in this field, but we have no aviation- 
gasoline tax. It has been resisted, i in a State where we construct and 
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build and manufacture an awful lot of aircraft. The airlines and 
manufacturers have resisted any attempt to levy an aviation-fuel tax. 
I think that is one of the reasons the State has not been helpful. If 
we had an aviation-fuel tax, I think, it would be helpful. The State 
has been most helpful in the field of civil defense. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you have any information indicating how much 
of the property located within municipal areas in C alifornia is owned 
by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Carpenter. It varies. I don’t have the total figure. I can ob- 
tain the figure for you. 

We have supplied it to other congressional committees. I don’t 
have the exact figure with me. 

In some cities—and you will hear from Mayor McCall, of Ala- 
meda—it is very substantial, as it is in some counties, and you will hear 
from Mr. MacDougall, of the California Supervisors Association. 

Our local governments, our cities, our counties, our school districts, 
and other districts, are dependent largely on the property tax as a 
source of revenue. So, for every dollar of property tax that is off the 
roll, it has to be placed on other taxpayers. 

Mr. Fountain. Assuming certain of these properties are no longer 
essential for Federal Government purposes, is 1t your opinion that 
there are private parties ready, able, and willing to purchase these 
properties ¢ 

Mr. Carrenter. I believe that that would be the case almost en- 
tirely; that the land in California is valuable, and that the State is 
growing, and that all land except wasteland, or land that doesn’t have 
water available for it and is, therefore, not worth anything, is land 
that will be purchased if it is ever put on the open market. 

Mr. Fountrartn. Do you have any specific examples of situations 
where private enterprise might have utilized Federal property had it 
been available for purchase ? 

Mr. Carrenter. No, Mr. Chairman; I have no example of that. I 
have the example right here in San Francisco of the testimony that 
the city, itself, has presented as to the Presidio, and other I: ind owned 
by the Federal Gov ernment; that, if it were turned over, it would 
be developed almost immedi: itely by private enterprise. 

Mr Fountarn. Has your legislature consistently taken a position 
in support of payments in lieu of taxes ? 

Mr. CarPen ter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fountain. And payments in amounts equal to what municipali- 
ties would receive if the property were on the tax rolls? 

Mr, Carpenter. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that has been our position for 
more than 20 years. 

Mr. Fountain. I notice you recommend interest-free loans rather 
than grants to assist the construction of essential non-revenue- pro- 
ducing public works. 

I wonder if you would elaborate on that somewhat. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, my reason for making that suggestion is 
that one of the principal problems I think with which Congress is 
confronted is its mounting debt, national debt, and it cannot “simply 
continue to grant money to the cities and the States of the country 
without any Jimitation whatsoever. That is perfectly obvious. 
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We find, however, that in our own growing State that our methods 
of financing are somewhat limited. In other words, we have the issu- 
ance of general obligation bonds, which is the cheapest method of 
financing. It takes a two-thirds vote to issue those bonds, and some- 
times, even when the purpose is for sewage-treatment facilities, you 
can’t get the necessary two-thirds vote. 

If you impose sewer-rental charges, for example, that is a revenue 
type of public works and it is possible that you could issue revenue 
bonds with a majority vote rather than a two-thirds vote. 

There are 2 or 3 other methods of financing, like lease-purchase, 
and all of these are very expensive. You go from the interest rates 
now of about 314 percent to 4 percent for your general-obligation 
bonds, up to 7 and 8 percent for some of the lease- purchi ise methods 
of financing. 

It becomes impossible to finance public works required where your 
State has doubled in population every 20 years, and it is expected it 
will do it again in the next 20 years. 

So to provide these facilities, we feel we need some kind of revolv- 
ing fund. We have attempted in the past to have the State of Cali- 
fornia set this up. At one time when the State had a large surplus, 
we attempted that. The State is not in the position, I don’t think, to 
do this now. 

If you could have a similar Federal type of revolving fund, where 
they could make money available, where the Federal Government 
would purchase your bond issues or obligations interest-free, I think 
that many of the things that we need we could finance ourselves and 
pay back the Federal Government. Of cour se, it would be of some cost 
to them if it was interest-free. 

Mr. Fountain. In the field of civil defense, I take it to be your 
opinion that local governments are not prepared, organizationally 
or financially, to do the job. 

Mr. CarpenTer. Well, you probably won’t hear from Mr. Stanley 
Pierson, our State director of defense, but I think the cities and 
counties in California are as well prepared as any counties and 
cities in the United States to handle their civil defense problems. 
We have been conscious of the problem for a long time. A tremendous 
amount of local money has been expended for this purpose. We 
have the administrative organization. We have the civil-defense 
volunteers. And in most cases it is not simply a paper organization, 
it is one that is quite active, and they have done an excellent job. 

But it has been our feeling that Congress particularly—although 
some of the States are guilty of the same thing—has believed that 
this is something that simply is not going to happen, and that we 
are not going to pay the high insurance premiums necessary to have 
such a tremendous organization as might be required to minimize 
the effects on life and property as a result of enemy attack. 

As a result of that attitude, and until Congress, I think, decides 
that this is either important or unimportant, it is my view that 
what we should have is the best disaster organizations in the country, 
and because of the earthquakes that have occurred in California 
from time to time, we do have good disaster organizations. 

I think if we are adequately organized to handle these kinds of 
disasters, floods and earthquakes and the like, we will be pretty well 
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organized to do as much as we otherwise could do under civil defense 
conditions of enemy attack. 

Mr. Founrarn. I note you refer to the air-pollution problem as 
a matter of national interest. We are planning to hold some hearings 
in Los Angeles, beginning Thursday morning, in connection with 
this problem. I think it might be helpful if you would describe for 
the committee why you think this is a matter of national interest 
and national impact. 

Mr. Carpenter. I think it is a matter of national interest be- 
cause it occurs everywhere in the United States in some degree. 

Some of the information that we have leads us to believe that the 
automobile is one of the greatest contributors to this problem, and we 
have automobiles in very large numbers in California. You have 
them in increasingly large numbers everywhere in the United States. 

I think the problem of regulating perhaps the type of equipment 
that would be put on an automobile in order to be safe from the stand- 
point of not producing air pollutants is something that might very 
well come within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

As a matter of public health, I think that in this day of travel, 
quick travel, that you can be the victim, if this is a health menace 
of air pollution, anywhere in the United States. To that extent, 
Congress has an interest in the problem. 

From the standpoint of research, our State has appropriated some 
money. Our department of public health, as Dr. Merrill told you 
this morning, has done a lot. 

Los Angeles County has spent an enormous amount of money on 
this problem. 

There are other agencies throughout the United States that have 
done the same. I think there should be some national coordination. 
I think if there is some national coordination and direction of research 
on these, what I consider national problems, that you will reach the 
solution much faster than you will by letting one of the small States 
make an inadequate appropriation and peck away at the problem for 
a few years. 

Mr. Fountain. Are there fairly definite conclusions on the part of 
those who have studied the problem that automobiles are greatly re- 
sponsible for air pollution ? . 

Mr. Carrenter. A major contributor, which you will hear when 
you goto Los Angeles, I am sure. 

Mr. Founrarn. I believe Dr. Sox testified yesterday that air pollu- 
tion has not yet reached a stage, in his opinion, where it is a hazard 
to health; but he expressed the opinion that it will be necessary to 
make preparations for its control long before it becomes a hazard 
to the general health of our people. 

Do you concur with that? 

Mr. Carpenter. I would concur with that. I think you are well 
aware of the fact that most medical men will, of course, not say that 
something is a matter that endangers the public health until you have 
scientific proof that is irrefutable. 

I suppose the day that you have a few people lying on the street, 
as a result of smog attack, then I think the medics may be satisfied. 
But there are people now who are in other fields, maybe sanitarians, 
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or there are people who live in these areas, who will disagree rather 
violently, who will say they think it is a matter of public health today. 

Mr. Fountain. I assume that your recommendation of a permanent 
intergovernmental relations commission is prompted by the feeling 
of your group that the various levels of government are not properly 
informed about each others problems, and that the relationship and 
liaison between the Federal, State and local governments is far from 
being as good as it ought to be. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is correct. I think it could be improved by 
this method. 

Mr. Founrary. What sort of relation exists between the munici- 
palities of California and your State government ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I think, in the main, excellent relationship exists 
in California, in almost every field that I can think of. 

We have had, without any exceptions that I can think of, admin- 
istrations and legislatures and departments involved, all of which 
have acted very closely in cooperation with local governments. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you feel that by and large the members of your 
State legislature are sufficiently cognizant of the problems of munici- 
palities and sympathetic to those problems ? 

Mr. Carrenter. In the main, yes, with some notable exceptions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are you satisfied with the character of Federal 
supervision in the urban renewal program ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I am not as familiar with that as some other pro- 
grams, but from what I hear from the cities that act directly, very 
definitely, they are completely satisfied. 

I think that the man who is the regional administrator of HHFA, 
Justin Herman, has done a remarkable job in the Western States, to 
bring this condition about. We hear nothing but praise of the 
methods by which they get things done. 

Mr. Founrarn. Do you know whether or not any of your cities are 
hampered to any extent by Federal policies and procedures governing 
renewal project activities ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Not to any extent, no; some delays occasionally. 

Mr. Founrarn. Dr. Goldberg has suggested a followup question to 
one which I asked earlier. 

What sort of formal liaison is there between the cities of Califor- 
nia and the State in connection with municipal problems? 

Mr. Carrenter. Well, let me go to the infernal one first. 

Mr. Fountain. All right. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is through our own organization, just as you 
have through the 44 or 45 other leagues of cities that exist in the other 
States, with their State governments. 

We have a very strong, undoubtedly the strongest county super- 
visors’ association in the United States here in California, and from 
the standpoint of county government, you have pretty much the same 
situation. 

On a formal basis, about the only liaison there is, I would say, 
would be through these governors’ conferences that are called, on 
traflic safety problems, on problems of crime prevention—those come 


closest, I think, to what might be called official, but nothing other 


than that that I ean think of offhand. 
Maybe Mr. MacDougall will think: of some. 
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Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. I have already taken too 
much time. I will yield to my colleagues. Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one question, sir. At the end of your statement 
you discussed the Federal Government doing some research and study 
on several problems, including alcoholism and juvenile delinquency. 

Are you prepared to answer this question? Do you think that teen- 
age drinking is a facet to juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Carventer. I wouldn’t know, Mrs. Dwyer, on that one. I am 
afraid I couldn’t give you an answer to that. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I asked you that question, sir, was because 
you talked about a study being made of alcoholism. 

Mr. Carpen'rer. That is a study we have undertaken in this State. 
There again I see an inadequate appropriation made to do a tremen- 
dously important job, and one that I think should be attacked on a 
much larger scale. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you familiar with the Yale study ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Somewhat familiar with it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Would you say, then, when a study is made on alco- 
holism on a national level, that teen-age drinking be included in the 
study ? 

Mr. Carrenter. If it is a part of the general problem of alco- 
holism, | certainly think so. From all I have read on the subject, it 
is something that is a part of it, because this is a progressive disease, 
it is not something that you acquire overnight. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Why do you suggest that a study be made of juvenile 
delinquency on a national level ? 

Mr. Carrenter. | feel it is a national problem. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Do you think the study made in California, for in- 
stance, has not been adequate? You have not found out the right 
answers / 

Mr. Carrenrer. I think, probably, I would say we haven’t made 
the studies in California that are necessary. They are inadequate, 
then, to that extent, that they haven’t been made. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. That isall. 

Mr. Founraty. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micuen. Well, I, too, was very interested in the recommenda- 
tion that the Federal Government get into this field of juvenile de- 
linquency. It seems to me if there is any one problem that ought to 
be solved locally, it is the one of juvenile delinquency. We had the 
mayor of New York City, I think Mayor Wagner, of all people, who 
I might expect would be going to Washington for some of these 
things, was very proud of the fact that the city of New York had 
spent $33 million, appropriated for combating juvenile delinquency 
within the city of New York, but they recognized it as a local prob- 
lem, not that the Federal Government has any business, or why we 
should be called upon to appropriate at the Federal level to handle 
a juvenile delinquency problem at home, I can’t see. 

Mr. Carpenter. You raised that question this morning, too, with 
one of the witnesses for the State. 

Mr. Micuen. Right. 

Mr. Carpenter. I think what I am suggesting here is different. 
I am talking about the research into the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems, the causation studies that may be necessary. 
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There are a number of States that are making these kinds of studies. 
I think that whenever you have a problem that is national in scope, 
such as that, then you can get the answers more ae by either a 
nationally conducted study or national coordination of State studies. 

I think the juvenile delinquency pr oblem itself, of actually correct- 
ing it, once you know what the problem is and how to handle it, is 
certainly a local problem. I don’t think we ought to go to the Fed- 
eral Government either. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you think that is a problem we know so little about, 
that we have to have so much research on it? Aren’t there practical 
remedial measures at home? 

Mr. Carpenter. I am afraid it goes more than just a remedial prob- 
lem at home. 

Mr. Micue.. Well, maybe we have an honest difference of opinion 
onthat score. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founrary. In connection with Mr. Michel’s observation, I 
would like to get your point of view on this question: 

Is it not possible that we are trying to solve too many of these moral 
problems through secular or ganizations, rather than by encouraging 
the thousands of churches we have in America to do the job which 
they ought to do and which they aren’t doing ? 

Mr. Carpenter. I think that isa major part of it; there is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Fountarn. As well as, of course, mothers and fathers. To 
what extent would you say parental delinquency is responsible for 
bringing on juvenile delinquency ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I can only use a personal illustration. 

Mr. Founratn. I mean as a result of such information as you have 
been able to obtain from studies. Don’t you think that a good portion 
of juvenile delinquency is brought on by parental delinque ney ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. There isn’t any question about that. How much, 
though, is perhaps one of the things we ought to know more about. 

Mr. Founratn. The home, the church, and the school still have ¢ 
greattask. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Naventon. [have et one question. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Naughton. 

Mr. Nauenton. Mr. Carpenter, I take it you feel that in areas where 
there are problems which may be local in nature, but are common to all 
or practically all of our States and localities, the Federal Govern- 
ment might expand its resarch and technical assistance activities? 

Mr. Carpenter. Particularly research activities. 

Mr. Naveuton. Not from the standpoint of contributing finan- 
cially, but simply of conducting central research on pr oblems which 
though they may be local in nature, are common to all localities in 
the country ? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is correct. I don’t believe we should be de- 
pendent on private foundations to cues what we are going to 
research. I think that the people of the United States that have a 
common problem ought to do it through their elected representatives. 

Mr. Navcuton. Do you feel this research should be conducted on 
a cooperative basis with the States and localities, or perhaps a grant 
basis in some cases ? 
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Mr. Carrenter. Well, to a certain extent I suppose that is done 
now in some fields. I haven’t really thought out the details. I just 
think it is a part of a problem that should be considered nationally. 

Mr. Naveuron. It is your feeling the conducting of research on 
these common problems through a central agency, “in this case the 
Federal Government, would be more economical and efficient. than 
having perhaps the same types of research being conducted in dupli- 
cate by certain localities and in another instance not being done at 
all ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That would be one of the reasons, or I should say 
those are two of the reasons. I would add a third, which is I think 
you will get the answers much more quickly if it is attacked on a 
larger scale. 

Mr. Nauveuton. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. I did not mean by my question with respect to 
juvenile delinquency that I necessarily agree with Mr. Michel. My 
thinking hasn’t matured as to whether or not the Federal Government 
might be able to be of assistance. But I have deep convictions that 
most of the problems we have are spiritual problems, and that the 
people who are supposed to assume responsibilities in connection with 
those problems are falling down on the job. And that means you, 
me, and all of us who constitute the membership of the home, church, 
and the school. 

Mr. Carpenter. I agree. 

Mr. Founratn. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Gouipsrere. Are the existing boundaries and the political and 
administrative structures of your large cities in California adequate 
to cope with metropolitan area problems? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes and no. I think that to give a complete 
answer, we have to get into the subject of the structure of govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas, and I am satisfied that there are some 
sroblems that cannot be handled that are a problem to the bay area, 
for example, which cannot be handled by San Francisco alone, or 
Oakland, or any of the other cities, nor by the counties alone. They 
have become areawide problems. 

The nature, however, of the government that should take care of 
those problems is something on which there is a great difference of 
opinion. We have a form “of what you might call a new layer of 
government in the bay area that we feel has perhaps an opportunity 
to succeed whereas consolidating all the governments that exist here 
would not. 

That is a governing body, for example, like the San Francisco Bay 
area pollution control district. The governing body is composed of 
representatives from county supervisors and city councils, so that the 
new layer of government that you are creating is actually reporting 
right back to the pr esent existing local governments. 

Mr. Goxippgerc. That is a special district government? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is a special district government; that is right. 
But you can translate that into transportation and other types of 
problems where we hope to do exactly the same kind of thing. 

Mr. Gorpperc. Are any notable governmental or private studies 
being conducted in California at the present time, looking toward 
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the introduction of new governmental forms for meeting these 
emerging problems ? 

Mr. Carrenter. There are a great many studies being undertaken 
by the universities, in individual areas like Sacramento and F resno, 
and by private foundations. 

Mr. Goupserc. Are you familiar with the recent dev elopments i in 
governmental structure in Toronto, Canada, and in Dade County, 
Fla. ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpsere. Do you have an opinion as to the applicability of 
those experiments to cities in California ? 

Mr. Carrenter. I think the federation plan that is used in Toronto, 
and used in Dade County, is somewhat similar to this piecemeal at- 
tack that we are making here in California, where you have repre- 
sentatives of the cities and representatives of the county acting as the 
governing body for this new layer of government. 

[ think it is possible that something like that may work out in 
this State. We do not believe, however. that consolidation is the 
answer to our problems. We don’t think it is practical. We think 
this other is more practical and will work. 

Mr. Goupperc. It is a responsible government, even though a 
special-purpose district, in that it reports back to the existing muni- 
palities. 

Mr. Carpenter. Eventually it may be possible for those, them- 
selves, to consolidate, so you have one of those types of districts 
handling several different kinds of problems. 

Mr. Goxrppere. I gather you don’t have any interstate municipal 
problems in California. 

Mr. Carpenter. No; there are none that I know of, except some 
that exist in the health field and in the water field, as far as Nevada 
and Mexico are concerned. 

Mr. Gotpserc. This places you in a fortunate position, as com- 
pared with the situation that exists for New Jersey and New York, 
and other areas of the United States. 

Mr. Carpenter. We have no such problems. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Carpenter. We ap- 
preciate your participation, particularly bee: ause you come to us 
with tremendous experience in municipal affairs in California. 

Mr. Carpenter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Founratn. Mr. Blinn. We are glad to see you, sir. 

As I understand it, you are appearing for Mr. John Anson Ford, 
the chairman of the Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Burnn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Founratn. We are very happy to have you with us. You 
mav now proceed. 


ST 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT BLINN, OFFICE OF CHIEF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER, COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF., REPRESENTING 
HON. JOHN ANSON FORD, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Buinn. Thank you. I also bring a message from Supervisor 
Dorn, who is happy you will be in Los Angeles Thursday morning. 
If they can be of help to you tomorrow, they want to be available 
and to be of assistance to you. 

The Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors is pleased that 
our county has “been selected to participate with your committee in 
your present study and analysis of Federal, State, and local relation- 
ships. 

Existing relations between the Federal, State, and local jurisdic- 
tions, insofar as they affect this county, are generally satisfactory. 
We would like to point out there is a serious grave question with re- 
gard to the impact of taxes, particularly in regard to the shifting of 
functions of burdens between the Federal Government and county 
government in relation to taxes. 

In Los Angeles County, economically, we welcome and need the 
financial support which comes to us from existing Federal financial 
programs. 

The Federal grants-in-aid to Los Angeles County for the current 
1957-58 fiscal year will be approximately $78,034,000. The financial 
significance of these grants to our local homeowners and other prop- 
erty taxpayers is that the withdrawal of this money, in the absence 
of other financial arrangements, would result in an increase of 80 


cents or 42 percent in the county’s basic property-tax rate. 

The present rate is approximately $1.92, and this would mean an 
80-cent increase if we had to finance it. 

We should like to enlist your committee’s interest and support in 
solving eight major eres facing our community, which are of 


joint county and Federal concern, namely, the taxation of personal 
property of national defense contractors, recreation, watershed man- 
agement and utilization, flood control, highways, public assistance, 
juvenile delinquency, and civil defense. 

I would like to say we put these before you as very real prob- 
lems to our community, without claiming that we know just what the 
best answers might be. We have put down suggested recommenda- 
tions in a spirit of mutual helpfulness, but we don’t presume to 
know the one and only final answer on a nationwide basis. I will 
give a brief discussion of each of these topics, and you will find a 
more extended discussion in the appendix, which I will leave for the 
record but will not read. 
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1. TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


We urgently invite your attention to a major problem of inequity 
involving the rights of local jurisdictions—counties, cities, and school 
districts—to levy an ad valorem tax on the personal property of na- 
tional defense contractors. 

We seek to confirm our right to assess and levy an ad valorem tax 
on the interest of the manufacturer in the personal property, the 
work in process, and inventories of material up to the point where 
the Federal authorities accept and take delivery of the finished 
product. 

If, on the other hand, the Federal authorities feel the private con- 
tractor should be excused from payment of tax on his interest in 
such property, then the Federal Government should offer some form 
of in lieu payment for the private contractor on his privately owned 
interest. 

We claim that the full rights of ownership and the resulting consti- 
tutional tax immunity do not pass to the Federal Government merely 
because of defense contract provisions that legal title passes to the 
Federal Government upon the payment of even a small partial 
downpayment. Our views are buttressed by provisions of the same 
contracts protecting the Federal Government in the event of in- 
ventory loss or destruction but permitting the contractor to resume 
title to surplus inventory after completion of the contract. Before 
proceeding further, may I also point out that we are discussing only 
construction contracts—not experimental contracts, which by their 
very nature have very different characteristics. 

It is our view that the Federal authorities are seeking to transfer 
from Federal taxpayers to local taxpayers that portion of the defense- 
production expense represented by the local tax in question. We feel 
that the Federal authorities must come to recognize that the cost 
of local government is a legitimate and, one might say, practically 
a fixed cost of doing business in any community. The tax we are 
discussing is the same tax that is borne by all those who do business 
in the community, and there is the very effective safeguard that if 
it should ever become excessively heavy it would cause business and 
industry generally, as well as defense contractors, to transfer their 
operations elsewhere. 

Mr. Fountain. Right at this point, may I ask you this question? 
Do you mean that these defense contractors who have their property 
within a municipality are free from taxation by the municipality ? 

Mr. Bunn. Yes; on the inventories and work in process, under cer- 
tain defense contracts, legal title passes. Mr. Gordon Boller, as- 
sistant county counsel, who represented the county in litigation in 
this matter, is here to answer technical questions on this subject. 
This taxation is a normal part of doing business in California. 
However, contracts are written by the Federal authorities in a way 
that passes to the Federal Government title to the inventory, from the 
moment work under the contract starts. Because of this they claim an 
exemption—the contractor claims an exemption. This matter is under 
litigation, and we have collected the tax for the past 4 or 5 years. 
The money is impounded. We have been collecting, but it is not 
available for use. 


' 
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We have impounded now something like $22 million. 

Mr. Fountain. Do you mean where a contractor, for example, 
is engaged in the construction of a building, that before the legal 
title passes to the Federal Government, you ought to be able to tax 
that property. 

Mr. Bunn. We are not talking about real property in this par- 
ticular question. It is airplanes, or whatever defense items there 
may be. I don’t know what they are; it is frequently classified in- 
formation. It is personal property; it is not real property; it is not 
buildings. 

Mr. Fountarn. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Micuet. But you have, nevertheless, assessed these taxes, and 
impounded them ? 

Mr. Burnn. Yes. 

Mr. Micuen. That dates back to when ? 

Mr. Bunn. 1953. They were first assessed in March of 1953. 

Mr. Micuet. And continued since that time. 

Mr. Burnn. Yes. 

Mr. Micuet. The corporations are including that cost in the cost 
to the Federal Government in the military end items, so that, if at 
such time you should be overruled, it might be—— 

Mr. Brynn. If we should be overruled, our county treasury would 
not be in a very good situation, Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Fountain. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Buryn. Our first point, then, is that attempts to resist this 
tax represent an attempt to cause local taxpayers to assume a cost 
which is a legitimate part of a defense contract and, as such, is a 
matter of countrywide interest, and should be borne by the Federal 
Treasury and the country as a whole. 

A second point of inequity is that the Federal authorities seek to 
avoid this local tax only when it takes the form of an ad valorem 
tax against personal property. In communities and States which 
finance themselves in other ways, such as by the levy of gross-sales 
taxes, franchise or business taxes, taxes measured by the number 
of employees or any other kind of tax, this cost is accepted by the 
Federal authorities as a part of the cost of the defense contract. 

A third point of inequity is that the Federal authorities single out 
contracts involving defense hardware for the application of their 
doctrine. No attempt is made by the Federal authorities to apply 
this doctrine in the general run of governmental contracts which are 
necessary for the conduct of the Government. 

Solution of this problem may come through litigation in the 
courts. Litigation involving Los Angeles County is now on appeal 
before the California Supreme Court, and a decision of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court in the American Motors case is now on appeal 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

We ask that your committee give consideration to a legislative 
solution to this problem. California Congressman McDonough, who 
was once a member of our board of supervisors, introduced H. R. 
1195 in the present 85th Congress, which is the same as H. R. 4933 in 
the preceding Congress, as a vehicle for bringing this problem to 
the attention of the Congress. 
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Meanwhile, Los Angeles County, beginning with the fiscal yea 
1953-54, has made annual levies for somewhat more than $5 milion 
a year, and there is currently impounded some $22 million in county 
tax collections pending the outcome of the current litigation. City 
taxes amounting to $3,618,115 covering the same 4-year period are 
also protested, as are school-district taxes amounting to $11,077,678. 
May I point out, Mr. Chairman, in our county, the county assesses and 
collects most sroperty taxes on behalf of cities, school districts, and 
other special districts. So, what the county assessor does, in terms of 
whether he assesses or doesn’t assess certain properties, has an im- 
portant impact on school districts as well as on the county itself. 

Mr. Fountarn. In other words, the county and sc ‘hool districts 
are bound by the assessments made by the county. 

Mr. Brinn. Right. Although these sums may appear large, we 
should like to point out that they represent a very great volume of 
defense-contract activities, and we estimate that they “represent some- 
thing less than 1 percent. of contractual costs. 

For the current 1957-58 fiscal year, the total assessed valuation of 
the personal property of defense contractors under discussion is ap- 
proximately $247 million. There are substantial differences in tax 

rates in the various taxing districts throughout the county, with many 
variations in rates, different combinations throughout the county, but 
the average overall rate falls between $7 and $3 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. 

On the basis of these figures, we estimate that the total tax levied 
this year on such personal property will total between $17 million and 
$20 million, of which the county’s share—with a tax rate of $1.9246— 
would be just under $5 million. 

Recommendation: That the Congress confirm the right of local 
jurisdiction to assess and levy ad valorem taxes on defense contrac- 
tors engaged in production contracts, or that Federal funds be appro- 
priated in leu of such taxes. 

We ask for this in terms of equity. It actually affects and is of 
even greater importance to the school districts than to the counties. 
It is of great importance to the counties and cities, but the school dis- 
tricts are affected still more. 

(2) Recreation: The rapidly growing population of southern Cali- 
fornia creates great demands for ‘natural recreation facilities. Policies 
of the United States C orps of Engineers recognize the need in this 
field and give great assistance to local governments by combining recre- 
ation with flood-control projects. Recent policies of the Forest Service 
have also recognized the need for recreation, but the criteria established 
for granting public- use permits tend to block development of large 
recreation facilities by local governments. 

I would point out, as is mentioned in the appendix, that some 27 
percent of the area of our county is in the Angeles National Forest, 
which is of major importance to us as a watershed. 

Los Angeles County is developing a master plan for recreation 
facilities, and a greater attention to joint development of plans and 
programs by the Federal Government would greatly benefit the people 
of this area. 

Recommendation: That the Federal Government increase, in co- 
operation with local governments, its program of construction and 
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maintenance of suitable natural recreation facilities, and that the 
Federal Government actively encourage local-government develop- 
ment of facilities on Federal land by appropriate relaxation of cur- 
rent. policies. 

(3) Watershed management and utilization : Watershed manage- 
ment and utilization is of unique importance in southern California 
in four major respects: water supply, recreational facilities, protec- 
tion against floods, and protection against soil erosion. Since proper 

watershed management rests extensively upon effective fire protec- 
Gen in the area, it is vitally important that Congress supply the United 
States Forest an vice with adequate moneys ‘with which to protect 
the forest are 

During 1955- 56, Los Angeles County expended $3.30 per acre for 
fire protection in the southern California area, while the Forest Serv- 
ice expended only $1.10 for basic protection during the same period. 
Estimates prepared by the Forest Service call for : ‘appropriations of 
$2,375,000 above the 1! 953-54 amounts in order to provide for adequate 
fire protection in national-forest areas in southern California. ‘That 
includes the total of four southern California national forests, both 
inside and outside of Los Angeles County. Only $900,000 of this 
vitally needed money was granted in 1957-58. 

Recommendation: That the Congress increase the annual appro- 
priations to its United States Forest Service by $1,475,000 in order 
to provide adequate fire protection in the national forests of southern 
California. 

(4) Flood control, watershed improvements: The Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District is actively engaged in a partnership 
designed to control flood dangers with certain agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Recommendation: That the Congress increase the annual appropri- 
ation for the United States Corps of Engineers to $18,100,000 and for 
the United States Forest Service to $570,000 for flood-control pro- 
tection in Los Angeles C ounty. 

(5) Highways: The grants-in-aid provided for Federal-aid high- 
ways in urban areas should be limited to extensions of Federal-aid 
secondary roads into urban areas and should, moreover, be distributed 
directly to the counties and cities comprising the urban areas. 

The tremendous unmet need today in urban areas lies in extension 
of Federal-aid secondary roads connecting such roads with urban free- 
way networks; such extensions, because of the actual heavy traffic 
found on Federal-aid second: ary roads, would be of maximum benefit 
to urban traffic movement. M: iking these grants directly to the local 
governmental agencies would enable them to cope more effectively 
with area traffic-movement problems. 

Recommendation: That grants-in-aid ws the Federal-Aid High- 
ways Act of 1956, section 102 (a) (1) (C), be limited to extensions 
of Federal-aid secondary roads into sha’ areas and be a 
directly to those local governments qualifying as urban area 

(6) ‘Public assistance: Consideration should be given se the re- 
vising and simplifying of claiming procedures. The present program 
is now an unnecessarily complic ated system, using various participa- 

tion formulas, and it is suggested that consideration be given to 
establishing a uniform percentage basis for matching and participa- 
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tion. Federal participation should be extended to children’s foster 
homes and institutions and children living with presently ineligible 
relatives, consistent with the principles set ‘forth by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Recommendation: That the Social Security Act be amended to 
provide for Federal matching and financial participation on a uni- 
form percentage basis for all categorical aid programs, and that 
eligibility in the aid-to-the- needy- -children program be extended to 
children living with a broader range of relatives and to those living 
in foster homes and institutions. 

(7) Juvenile delinquency: There exists today, in the Nation as a 
whole, a need for a common system of gathering statistical informa- 
tion concerning juvenile delinquency. The local level of government 
is the logical one to actively control in this field, and there is no need 
for an operating agency at the Federal level. However, there are 
many diverse and contradictory methods of acc umulating informa- 
tion in this field, and the United States Children’s Bureau should 
take the lead in developing a common and standard system of statisti- 
cal analysis of juvenile-delinquency problems. The Children’s Bureau 
should also expand their consultation facilities in this field. 

Recommendation: That the United States Children’s Bureau de- 
velop and maintain a nationwide system of accumulating and analyz- 
ing statistics in the juvenile-delinquency field, and that the Children’s 
Bureau expand its present program of offering consultation services 
to local agencies engaged in the control of juvenile delinquency. 

As I understand it, the present consultation service by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is limited to the poorer areas, and is not available to 
those that have the larger programs. 

(8) Disaster, civil defense: In the area of civil defense there have 
been some recent improvements. There has been a slight liberaliza- 
tion in Federal contributions toward local civil-defense needs, but, 
in general, the county-is still dissatisfied with the extent of the 
Federal financial participation. Any failure of the State and local 
governments to act in the area of civil defense can be attributed to 
the uncert: uinty as to whether Federal financial assistance will actually 
be forthcoming. 

We suggest: that, perhaps, the only criterion applicable to the ques- 
tion of FCDA grants-in-aid is the degree to which civil-defense 
programs are of national interest or purely local benefit. Local civil 
defense must rely on the Federal Government for overall guidance, 
and precise policy and program determination must be made by the 
Federal Government. 

Recommendation: That Federal civil-defense guidance become 
more positive and definite, and that increased Federal financial sup- 
port be furnished to local jurisdictions. 

That completes the formal statement, Mr. Chairman. The appen- 
dix is submitted for the record. 
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(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


APPENDIX 


1. FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Total Federal expenditures ! Grants to 


Grants-in-aid Los Angeles 





County, 1958 














1957 1958 

amines “St rerestcr arene oper oer ~ —— wa . — 
Airport construction SEES eC ee oS ae ee | $45, 000, 000 $47, 500, 000 $541, 500 
Civil-defense e quipment and. supplie Rintissveathostnmeb teas 13, 000, 000 | 16, 000, 000 | 174, 094 
Donation of surplus agricultural commodities___- $ 328, 820, 745 | 323, 738, 725 | 278, 451 
Flood prevention and control..._.....-..-.--.---------- | 19, 993, 064 | 28, 367, 000 40, 000 
Highway construction 1, 136, 750,000 | 1, 654, 000, 000 1, 308, 395 
ee il and medical facilities surv ey and construction - &3, 000, 000 99, 750, 000 | 349, 092 
National disaster relief_- ne aioeimuwadipienaene 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 201, 000 
PUREE COR iddcksind dcivcedad deGarsubasensdeneede | 1,593, 700,000 | 1, 679, 400, 000 70, 977, 5385 

CR ORs OI isinin nx ck endndwineousunscntonus 1, 000, 100,000 | 1,038, 900, 000 | 51, 309, 136 

Aid to dependent ghia S Goes te | 445, 300, 000 471, 700, 000 5, 467, 090 

Aid to the permanently and tote ally ‘disabled _____- -| 107, 200, 000 122, 900, 000 1, 266, 469 

RIB OO VO CREE Ss o6 cos coiidsndoen nthe enarel 41, 100, 000 | 45, 900, 000 2, 844, 840 
WIIG oak 2 0 eh 6 eo kde | 26,575,000} 31, 075, “oT 137, 882 
DECGIINEGNEG TUNG. 0 5h sii cia coos assis ccd Beech ; 
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1 Estimated for fiscal year. 
Source: Bureau of the Budget. 
2. RECREATION 


Recent urban growth in southern California has created heavy demands for 
recreational facilities, and present facilities are wholly inadequate to satisfy 
the desires of the people. There is real need for urban dwellers to get away 
from the city and to avail themselves of the relaxing activities found in natural 
surroundings. 

National forest land should be readily available for use by all the people. 
Here in Los Angeles County, with a population of over 5,500,000 people, multiple- 
use recreational facilities are urgently needed so the public may enjoy their 
favorite pastimes near home without being compelled to travel great distances. 
The construction of new facilities to satisfy the growing need has failed in 
recent years to keep up with population growth. 

California has had many benefits from Federal activity in the recreational 
field as evidenced by the many beautiful national parks, monuments, and na- 
tional forest areas in the State. The present practice of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers making available to local governmental agencies flood 
control and reclamation areas for public use has been instrumental in providing 
many additional recreation opportunities for the people of our Nation. Their 
policy of designating recreation as the second highest use of these areas is ap- 
preciated. Southern California has been particularly benefited by this policy 
which has permitted the development and operation of a number of reclamation 
and flood-control projects such as Hansen Dam and Whittier Narrows Dam. 
Also, the requirement that all revenue derived by the local agency operation 
of the recreation facilities must be used for further development is most helpful 
in continuing the improvement. 

The demands of the public for more and more recreational facilities and 
services are placing a tremendous burden on all levels of government. If we 
are to meet this challenge it will require the continued close cooperation and 
pooling of resources by Federal, State, county, and municipal agencies. The 
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Federal Government’s present efforts through their respective agencies is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, but it should be intensified. 

Los Angeles County, through its regional planning commission and the parks 
and recreation department, has been studying the need of mountain recreation 
areas in Los Angeles and adjoining counties and is now preparing a master 
plan of mountain forest recreational development. This plan will include many 
areas in the Angeles, Los Padres, and San Bernardino National Forests, with 
particular emphasis placed on proposing roadside rests, parking and vista 
points, small and large picnic and campground sites and winter sports sites, 
suitable for extensive developments. 

While it is true that the Forest Service is now receiving substantial Federal 
funds for recreation development of lands under their control through Operation 
Outdoors it is our understanding that these funds will probably be used pri- 
marily for providing facilities. The Forest Service traditionally has abstained 
from providing recreational services, but rather has developed simple recrea- 
tional facilities. We believe that Federal assistance in helping Los Angeles 
County to develop the local master plan will result in a more adequate recrea- 
tional plan in the mountain areas of southern California. 

The United States Forest Service is to be commended for. their straight for- 
ward policy on State and local government recreation developments on national 
forest land, which was adopted in June 1957. This policy provides as a general 
practice that the Forest Service will plan and develop needed public recreation 
facilities on national forest lands, and permit the development of special fa- 
cilities such as resorts and ski lifts by private parties under special-use permit 

fecognition in this new policy is also given to situations where the public 
interest might be best served by the development of recreational facilities on 
certain national forest lands by State, county, or municipal government agencies. 
However, the specifications in this new policy tend to block in southern Cali- 
fornia the utilization of Forest Service lands for adequate locally sponsored 
recreation facilities. Special-use permits to Government agencies allowing 
development on Forest Service lands must meet at least two of the following 
criteria : 

1. Be adjacent to exterior national forest boundaries. 

2. Consist of isolated small tracts of national forest land—ninority own- 
ership situations. 

3. Be adjacent to lands owned by the applicant agency and needed to 
round out or complete a unit for development as a park or recreation area. 

Very few of the proposals under consideration for inclusion in the county 
master plan would meet the criteria as outlined in the Forest Service policy. It 
would appear that a reevaluation of this policy is needed so as to make possible 
and even encourage local governmental agencies to successfully undertake such 
proposals as outlined in master plans. 

Another method by which the Federal Government can assist local agencies 
in developing recreational facilities is by providing adequate notice to local 
governments when the Federal agencies offer for sale parcels of surplus land. 
The Federal Government has been cooperative in making available certain 
types of land, but it is felt that a closer cooperation could be achieved concern- 
ing the smaller parcels of land that are periodically offered by public auction. 
These smaller parcels in many cases are suitable for roadside parks, scenic 
vista points, and even local park purposes. If the local government were noti- 
fied in ample time, acquisitions could be accomplished by minimum effort and 
minimum public expense. 

Another aspect of the recreation field which contains room for improvement 
is the commercialization of natural recreation areas. Evidently funds have 
been insufficient to meet the demands for Government @evelopment of recrea- 
tional facilities. Federal agencies have adopted a policy of encouraging private 
enterprise on a lease arrangement to operate recreation facilities. In many 
instances the fees are so high that many people are excluded from using them. 
This is particularly apparent in the case of the schools recreation activities 
in our county. School officials report they are frequently unable to take groups 
of children to the winter resorts because of the fees and the fact that private 
operators will not permit the youngsters to use the more attractive and de- 
sirable areas. 
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3. WATERSHED MANAGEMENT AND UTILIZATION 


Watershed management and utilization is of unique importance in southern 
California and particularly in Los Angeles County in four major respects. 
1. Water supply. 
2. Recreational facilities. 
8. Protection against floods. 
4. Protection against soil erosion. 


Water supply 


The limited rainfall in southern California occurs during a period of less than. 
4 months out of the entire year. During the remaining 8 months, measurable 
rainfall is almost nonexistent. In other words, we have practically a desert type 
of climate. Thus, from the standpoint of water supply we must hoard and 
cherish every available water resource. At the present time, approximately 60 
percent of all water now used in Los Angeles County is native water, i. e., water 
secured from our own natural watersheds both within and outside the Angeles 
National Forest. The remaining 40 percent of water consumed is imported from 
great distances outside the county through costly manmade works. The major 
portion of this imported water is stored in open reservoirs. Much of it is also 
allowed to percolate down streams and channels to natural underground storage 
basins. Both the reservoirs and percolating areas must be preserved and main- 
tained through the natural vegetation growth on the watersheds, and must be 
protected against erosion and debris. 

Nearly 50 percent of the land area of Los Angeles County, exclusive of the 
offshore islands, is watershed area of Federal and State interest. 


Recreational facilities 


The Angeles National Forest—with over 5 million visitors last year—ranks 
first in the number of visitors to any national forest in the Nation and operates 
more camping and picnic sites than any other national forest. Recreational de- 
mands are so great, however, than more than three-fourths of the 4 million 
visitors to the neighboring San Bernardino National Forest last year were from 
Los Angeles County, and our Los Angeles County residents make similar heavy 


usage of other recreational facilities elsewhere in other national forests in 
southern California. 

In the four southern California national forests—the Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, Los Padres, and the Cleveland National Forests—the camping period 
extends for 8 months of the year as compared with the usual 3 months camping 
period in the rest of the United States. 

Camping in the national forests is an economical way for residents of southern 
California and for the hundreds of thousands of tourists from elsewhere in 
the United States to obtain healthful outdoor recreation. 

Despite the essential nature of this recreational use, it is obvious that the fire 
hazard has immeasurably increased by having millions of visitors traveling 
through, picnicking, and camping in these national forests. Each visitor is a 
potential fire risk. 


Protection against floods 


Flood danger is minimized where there is an adequate vegetative cover in the 
watershed area. Vegetation facilitates absorption of the rains in the runoff and 
thus reduces the volume of water that reaches the plains below the mountains. 


Protection against soil erosion 


Vegetative cover on watersheds reduces soil erosion and thus stabilizes the 
soil. This is brought about through the root system of vegetation and through 
the duff on the ground reducing the effects of heavy rainfall and allowing a 
general percolation rather than a runoff of water. The stabilization or keeping 
the soil in place is also very essential to the prevention of siltation in the natural 
stream beds and percolating areas to the underground basins. 

Soil erosion increases the destructive power of floodwaters through the debris 
and material, rocks, etc., that is carried down into the plains by the floodwaters. 
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Watershed problems 


A. Fire Protection.—Fire protection in the Angeles National Forest is totally 
inadequate, in terms of today’s risks. The United States Forest Service, which is 
charged with the responsibility of fire protection within the national forests is 
financed for the so-called fire season on a 6- to 8-month basis for the major fire 
protection force. Asa result, fires occurring after the seasonal fire force is laid 
off or materially reduced, must be handled by a skeletonized Federal organiza- 
tion which in the main is not financed or organized to handle the fires. Many 
of the most disastrous fires, including the Monrovia Peak fire of December 1953 
and January 1954, occurred during this season when the Forest Service has sub- 
stantially no fire fighters in the area. This policy of seasonal staffing means 
not only that there is no fire force available during frequently critical fire 
periods, but also that there is no permanent trained fire force available at any 
time. Fire fighting is becoming increasingly professional and seasonal fire 
fighters—no matter how able and loyal—do not have the continuing training 
and career interest that are the touchstones of an efficient professionalized fire 
force. 

Los Angeles County in the county jurisdiction watersheds having a recognized 
Federal or State interest, found it necessary to expend $3.30 per acre in 1955-56, 
whereas the Federal Government spent only $1.10 per acre in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest during the same period. It is true that the Federal Government 
was required to spend an additional $1 per acre outside of the requested budget 
in order to fight specific conflagrations. But the Federal total of $2.10 per acre 
is still woefully inadequate when compared with the expenditures which the 
county has found necessary for watershed protection. In fact, the normal 
Federal expenditures of $1.10 per acre is very little more than the $0.92 per 
acre which the county spends on its sparsely covered low-value watershed area 
of an additional 750,000 acres. 

B. Recreation.—Another major problem in the watershed area is the provi- 
sion of more adequate recreational facilities to meet the demands of the millions 
of annual visitors who are already thronging these areas. The very limited 
provision of picnic and camping facilities and the total lack of roadside rest 
facilities forces the public to use marginal or forbidden areas and thus increases 
immeasurably the fire risks. 


Recommendations 
Estimates prepared by the United States Forest Service call for additional 


Federal appropriations of $2,375,000 to the Forest Service over and above the 


1953-54 appropriations—for adequate protection of national forest land in 
southern California. 





Operation | Capital | 
and main- | invest Total 
tenance ment | 


oa ee nt eedecda ceeaaliaed mead $515, 000 | $195, 000 $710, 000 
NNR Soe S Jag Se Sk eR Fe ee ge Se 210,000 | 102,000 | 312,000 
SM RS ints epi bnbinkan sauder tnineta ils asain seca 495,000 | 325,000 | 820,000 
a a aS SE a ee ey Rae aa ae a a 348, 000 185, 000 533, 000 

OG ar ecié oh weds. sink ee SOLAN Sete 1, 568, 000 807,000 | 2,375, 000 


Operation and maintenance.—The estimates for operation will employ, train, 
equip, and house 750 vitally needed additional firemen. 

Capital investment.—The estimates for capital investment will permit the 
construction of the firebreaks, roads, trails, water developments, and heliports 
vitally needed to enable the increased forces to operate effectively to provide 
adequate protection. These increases will also permit the forests to complete 
the preplanning required on all areas to facilitate the prompt control of fires 
which are not controlled during the initial attack. 

The Congress appropriated, for 1957-58, $900,000 of the required $2,375,000, 
but there is no question that the full amount is desperately needed. These re- 
quirements are based upon a program established in 1940 which is entirely in- 
adequate in terms of effective mountain-fire fighting of today. As an example, 
the dramatic success this year of the limited force of air tankers available for 
mountain-fire fighting clearly indicates that this method of attacking moun- 
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tain fires must be expanded. These air tankers are conventional aircraft 
equipped with special tanks and valves which can drop large quantities of 
water or fire retardants directly on fires. Use this year has demonstrated that 
this air attack, if made soon enough and in sufficient strength, can materially 
assist in stopping fires or in slowing them down until they can be controlled by 
conventional ground forces. The United States Forest Service has been 
pioneering in this and in many other phases of aerial fire attack. The Forest 
Service should have the funds to put into action the full potential of this new 
aspect of fire fighting. 

Fire research is a very important and urgently needed program which has 
not been developed in proportion, due entirely to a lack of Federal funds. This 
is also very essential to adequate fire protection for watershed. 

County Fire Chief K. E. Klinger and representatives of the county watershed 
commission appeared last spring before the Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations and sought a Federal appropriation of $500,000 for nationwide use in 
fire-control research. The Congress appropriated $250,000 to the United States 
Forest Service for this purpose, to be applied nationwide. The full amount 
requested is urgently needed to assure the efficiency and economy of watershed 
protection. 

4. FLOOD CONTROL 


The Los Angeles County Flood Control District cooperates with the Federal 
Government, through the Corps of Engineers, in the construction of major 
flood-control projects in the Los Angeles County drainage area. 

In order to complete the established flood-control program in an orderly man- 
ner, and concurrently with the hazards involved in the growth of the Los An- 
geles County, annual Federal appropriations should be increased to at least 
$20 million (1957-58 Federal appropriation, $18,100,000). 

The Federal-local partnership should be extended to provide for the flood- 
control district’s approval of channel-improvement plans and specifications and 
for inspection during construction, inasmuch as the local agency is responsible 
for maintenance. 

A more flexible operation schedule should be provided for the reservoirs now 
operated by the Corps of Engineers to coordinate control of minor floods with 
this district’s facilities. In this area, it is very essential that this correlation 
also should consider water conservation. 

Currently, since Federal flood-control reservoirs are operated solely for the 
purpose of controlling floodwaters, the only conservation is the very limited 
amount possible, with waters retained by these reservoirs as necessitated by 
good flood-control operating practices. 

It has been the experience and practice of the flood-control district that such 
reservoirs in this area can readily be adapted to an operation schedule which 
provides primarily for the control of floodwaters, and, secondarily, for the con- 
servation of floodwaters. Such a program is practical, since this county suffers 
major floods at relatively infrequent periods, allowing conservation to be in- 
corporated for storms of known lesser severity. 

The Los Angeles County Flood Control District also cooperates with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
the Forest Service in the construction of watershed improvements to aid flood 
and erosion control on the watershed in Los Angeles County. This program in- 
cludes the stabilization and improvement of mountain channels through con- 
struction of stream-bed barriers, revetments, and deflectors. Annual appropria- 
tions for use by the Forest Service in financing capital expenditures for this 
work should be increased to at least $570,000 (1957-58 Federal appropriation, 
$145,000). 

5. HIGHWAYS 


The complicated problem of construction and maintenance of an adequate 
highway net has been aggressively attacked by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments in this area. 

In the congressional debate on the Federal-aid highways bill, it was gen- 
erally understood that counties and cities qualifying as urban areas were to 
have the responsibility of designating the Federal-aid highways in urban areas 
and, also, the responsibility of supervising, and even constructing, those 
extensions. 

Local agencies could also better integrate the local master plan of highways 
and major street systems with the interstate and State highway systems if 
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grants from the Federal Government, provided under the urban highways ex- 
tensions of the Federal Highways Act of 1956, section 102 (a) (1) (C), were 
distributed directly to the county and city governments comprising the urban 
areas of our State. 

Direct grants to local-government jurisdictions which qualify as urban in 
nature would enhance the ability of the local jurisdictions to cope with the 
overall problem of urban traffic movement. 


6. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The program of public assistance in Los Angeles County concerns the cate- 
gorical aids, old-age security, aid to needy blind, and aid to dependent children, 
as administered by the county with the joint participation of the Federal and 
State Governments. In Federal grants-in-aid for public assistance, the oper- 
ating agency (county bureau of public assistance) has little contact with the 
Federal Government, as the State department of social welfare is the inter- 
mediary agent. The local operating agency feels the impact of Federal regula- 
tions only when and as they are interpreted by the State department of social 
welfare. 

Federal legislation is needed to simplify the matching and claiming proce 
dures. Each of the present subvention programs uses different and extremely 
complicated participation formulas. The claiming procedure is further com- 
plicated by eligible and noneligible children, relatives, and payees. With the 
frequently changing bases of participation and the complicated formulas for 
eases with eligible and noneligible children and payees, the claiming procedure 
becomes extremely complex. Consideration should be given to establishing par 
ticipation on a uniform percentage basis, rather than the complicated formulas 
used presently. This procedure could be further simplified by minimizing the 
exceptions to eligibility. 

The medical-care provision in old-age security and aid-to-needy-blind laws 
should be extended to include those patients having a diagnosis of tuberculosis 
or mental disease, since the need of these people is equal to those having other 
diagnoses. 

Legislative provisions should be made for Federal participation for children 
not living with relatives of the degree described in the Social Security Act. This 
would take care of children in foster homes and institutions and those children 
who are at present with ineligible relatives. Such expansion would be con 
sistent with the principles set forth by the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

The Federal program in public assistance and the Federal Social Security Act 
providing for them came as a result of the local governments’ financial inability 
to meet the emergency brought about during the depression in the 1930's. It 
can, therefore, be said that the Federal public-assistance program came about 
not as a failure of State and local jurisdictions to act, but because of their need 
for financial assistance. 

Effective barriers to the assumption of the entire public-assistance progran 
by State and local jurisdictions are found in the difficulty of establishing an ade 
quate financial base to fund these programs, and the proximity of local pressures 
to local governing bodies. 

The present arrangement -whereby the Federal Government shares adminis 
trative responsibility for programs with State and local governments is logically 
sound and satisfactory. 

Board program policy should be established by the jurisdictions providing 
the greater part of the financial contributions, with the essential procedural] 
controls resting with the level of government directly responsible for administra 
tion. This represents the current position of control, and should be continued 


7. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The problem of juvenile delinquency is one which is present in virtually all 
areas of the United States. 

For many years, the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Government gave 
relatively little help to juvenile courts, probation departments, and other 
juvenile-correction agencies. Approximately 4 years ago, a special division 
of the Children’s Bureau was created as the result of recommendations from 
numerous sources, including a conference called by the United States Attorney 
General, the last White House Conference, and congressional and Senate investi 
gating committees. This new Division confines itself to consultation services 
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primarily in areas having poor services for children, little or no probation 
services, inadequate juvenile courts, etc. The present service is of great value 
to the qualifying communities, but there does exist a need in more highly de- 
veloped communities for additional services from this Federal agency. 

The Children’s Bureau should begin to develop some reliable statistics in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. Such an undertaking would involve fieldwork, 
the development of statistical forms, and the interpretation of locally devloped 
statistics in order to arrive common systems. It should be noted that some work 
is being done to determine the kind of training needed for people in the correc- 
tional field, and some assistance is currently being given to the police juvenile 
bureaus. 

There is no need for an operating agency in Washington, D. C., in the field of 
delinquency control or prevention. The need is for the development of reliable, 
common statistics on a nationwide basis, and for a consultation service. Re- 
leases currently given out about the extent of juvenile delinqunecy in the United 
States are not comparable and will not stand up under objective analysis. If 
the general problem of juvenile delinquency is to be effectively combated in the 
Nation as a whole, common systems of compilation of statistical information 
and of analysis of this information will have to be devised. The logical agency 
to perform this service is the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Government, 


&. DISASTER, CIVIL DEFENSE 


Three of the suggestions made to your committee in 1956 have been reflected 
to a degree in developments of the past 18 months, specifically : 

1. Surplus property has been made available for civil-defense purposes. 

2. An FCDA representative has been assigned permanently to this target area. 

3. There has been a slight liberalization of Federal contributions toward local 
civil-defense needs. The liberalized financial contributions have included pri- 
marily, only a subsidy toward the maintenance of local civil-defense equipment, 
and toward the purchase of helicopters. 

With reference to the specific questions of the formal questionnaire prepared 
by the committee, the following comments may be in order: 


I. Grant-in-aid programs 


1. The county is no more satisfied with the extent of the civil-defense grant-in- 
aid programs than it was 1 year ago. As we reported then, standards of excep- 
tional resource requirements attributable to civil defense should be the primary 
limitation on the scope of grants to be made by FCDA, and FCDA’s financial 
assistance toward enabling the locality to meet such standards should not be lim- 
ited to the present 50 percent of costs. 

2. No small part of the so-called failure of the State and lal governments to 
act on certain civil-defense programs can be attributed to the uncertainty on the 
part of local governments as to whether Federal financial assistance will ae- 
tually be forthcoming. The initiation of programs for which grants-in-aid might 
be available has not had adequate leadership and stimulation from the State 
and Federal Governments. 

3. There are inherent difficulties in sharing the administrative responsibility 
for these programs, and it would be better if FCDA followed more the practices 
f older Federal-aid programs, such as welfare and public health. 

4. Since, under a state of extreme emergency, the State, through the governor, 
exercises primary authority and responsibility, the State should have far more 
actual administrative responsibility with reference to these grants-in-aid. We 
do not, however, believe that any present civil-defense grant-in-aid program 
should be completely financed by the State or the locality, even if tax areas were 
relinquished by the Federal Government to the State. 

>. In the case of civil defense, we are confident that the State would be neither 
justified ner willing to offset Federal grants for this purpose, even though there 
were a simultaneous discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation. 

. If Federal grants for civil defense were terminated, the local government 
would not be willing to finance these programs alone from local revenue sources, 
irrespective of whether or not an appropriate amount of Federal taxes were 
discontinued at the same time that Federal grants were terminated. 

7. Perhaps the only criterion applicable to the question of undertaking or 
terminating FCDA grants-in-aid programs is the degree to which civil-defense 
programs partake of a national interest versus a purely local benefit. 
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II. Intergovernmental relations other than grants-in-aid 


Since local civil defense must rely, inevitably, on the Federal Government 
for overall guidance, it seems to us that preeise policy and program determina- 
tions must be made by the Federal Government well in advance of the time that 
they become critical to local operational readiness. As a major current example, 
if intercontinental-missile warfare is to be practicable within a year or so, now 
is the time to plan for such at the national and local levels; probably also the 
time to deemphasize evacuation planning. We have no such guidance. 


III. Emerging problems 


It appears that the foremost emerging problem is that of shelter, not only as 
Shelter becomes a more critical element with reference to publicly subsidized, 
utilized, or owned structures and businesses, but also with reference to private 
properties and activities. Any acceptable answer to this problem certainly will 
necessitate appropriate action by the Federal Government and could not be pro- 
vided by any other level of government. 


9. COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES POPULATION GROWTH 























| | 
Los Angeles Percent in- Population 
Year County Increase crease over per usable 
population | preceding square 
| population mile ! 
depen he ade eee eS. dis Bote acide aa 
| | | 
I 170, 298 ma fins SS eam | 83.2 
ieee eee ee ee ee he ee Dee eae | 504, 131 333, 833 196 246. 2 
tbc kibn Dadnn ce ubbddbtdnebeltt hens 936, 455 432, 324 | 86 | 457.3 
GES Bho dite dink dcinin pi Snctt akan abindta aig ae a8 2, 208, 492 1, 272, 037 136 | 1, 078. 4 
ia i a es A 2, 785, 643 577, 151 | 26 1, 360. 2 
a een et etek SAE OS Se | 4, 151, 687 1, 366, 044 49 | 2, 027.2 
SE ASRS SS SEAT ey Re Sa rere eee eee 5, 989, 000 1, 837, 313 | 11 | 2, 924. 3 
sabi het edd taiee aaah sin witeatindscateuhndeonraaen 7, 949, 000 1, 960, 000 33 3, 881.3 
1951 bias a erg eee 4, 222, 886 |.....- | 2, 062. 0 
UE chat ba akaddssc cos cookie bsbas mtacbe net 4, 444, 282 | 221, 396 | §.2 | 2,170.1 
NN itst eS ideckcctsamiananaccnde te haba tote | 4, 581, 208 | 136, 926 | 3.1 | 2, 236. 9 
1954 ae aaa ie ee erie ae ee } 4, 806, 633 | 225, 425 4.9 | 2, 347.0 
iia tah bis acta skcnaitad hb osimiaakn bain | 4, 982, 529 | 175, 896 3.7 2, 432.9 
a a a 5, 186, 220 | 203, 691 3.9 2, 582. 3 
SET athe nics citenbibactebaduddecetitedaecs 5, 401, 274 | 215, 054 4.0 2, 637.3 
| Los Angeles 
United States} County, per- 
Year population | cent of 
| United Statas 
population 
MIG. bi Biccs cceetabs ieicebe-ttelnaasedo< stb cei <a th. 3s eee | 75,994, 575 0. 224 
I cle ta a a ee | 91,972, 266 . 548 
ET sot nc nek ala oe chara escchs biter cle sep tea comennin een oenaated aul adeatecad demain | 105, 710, 620 . 886 
a re i Sie Ass ad. Ma iba kada be dete. a cdbcatbaken Atuac | 122, 775, 046 | 1.779 
Besa ta dce igh cris nett sodsahistceeeeden by sce anateataas atbceebaiaanciodadea aan aldaoerinincaanal 131, 669, 275 2.116 
ahh ec A a a a oe Na ae a 150, 697, 361 2. 755 
NS eerie ce ea ee ee 177, 700, 000 3. 37 
ead ev chai esc kbd ak sand cade ldxundcarisckddvctees tdnahebel dbestkn dhe | 205, 000, 000 3. 88 








1 Usable square miles equals total area (4,083) minus mountainous (1,876), riverbed and marsh (28), and 
channel islands (131), or 2,048. 


Source: Master Land Use Report, 1941, Regional Planning Committee. 
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Fiscal year 1957-58 combined general and special county and special district 



































funds 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Purpose Amount Percent | Per 

| of total | capita! 
Gamttel G0 VGRRTROI sisson itcon dances pcqusesonseRivopesstqlebns $71, 746, 955 | 13.5 $12. 82 
Protection to person and property. -........-.-.---.-.--..--..------- 53, 691, 283 10.1 9. 59 
ER ASE SRAI SS REE IE Sak a BIS S 10, 532, 206 | 2.0 1. 88 
po eR a ee ee RET ee Eee | 44, 398, 404 | 8.3 | 7. 94 
Charities, hospitals, and corrections................-.-...-..-------.- 232, 914, 450 43.6 | 41. 62 
coccinea ci trelll eiinsindad neh aendinmientie aeenieaieiaeamniee 4, 558, 303 | 8 | 81 
NE ian cin cntcb tinea a theceddbdssdcbheuctessidantaesetoss 7, 123, 511 | 1.3 | 1, 27 
PR eROEENS WOINIIIINN «oss 5 nnn dec a aces se 72, 145, 054 | 13. 5 | 12. 89 
ee UNIT CD SUI 5 eins Ss cosnissisnsipsiainbtinliiivineigeemaianaitenamnimaiioal 11, 951, 576 2.2 | 2.13 
BET One ai ost, dhe enable ap kip cesnihdabinennd apuaenieen ame aaaaate 15, 189, 511 2.8 | 2.71 
OCRNES GOTO | oo oc os odo ccntnnndnnenvedtusecuneecuceane 9, 652, 543 | 1.8 | 1.73 
Ds nici sinctininktdncsieeandnamigunebumieaminamaniaaanatial 533, 903, 796 | 100.0 | 95. 39 

MONEY AVAILABLE 
Source Amount | Percent Per 
of total | capita! 
_ he an oe | 
| 
ST IN iii la recip arama centaaimili alpen deanna ea daiea aie $227, 546, 354 | 42.6 $40. 6 
Revenue accruals: | 

I Ne SIE 6 ch sok nteaeehoccccnead cupbentsoneaetides | 1, 915, 250 .4 34 
Gui ceraeie MG QIeNNR. os... niin edn edaaees | 194, 144, 085 | 36.4 | 34. 69 
TIRING GO PURINES oisits Sb oinsis dnscvttideendimandimedeates 13, 773, 944 | 2.6 2. 46 
PE GE DI hpaltrdcddicdainionutdminaanuneeadepeipannaad 5, 642, 689 1.1 1.00 
FEN VEE DET NIUE os cviéccnsuccinesenswachausuaibonanesbannl 913, 850 2 . 16 
De II isin 4b nn iden tana 1, 349, 500 .3 .24 
Pb bien tnt hhcudiccd hia ce cmsthnd thong tbsaiisddaiates bal 3, 225, 000 | -6 . 58 
Fees, commissions, and misce llaneous revenue. ..--.--.--------- 17, 315, 645 3.2 3. 09 
Pe SEOUL. ...-...... cdineaddataddadeecnssasatenemeaneeed 10, 184, 220 | 1.9 1.82 
eee Gn NOR aig ee oo cds dan csncecdccudansasnasacepeein 4, 674, 160 | 9 . 83 
SE CI Riiren casnniennatdinconnnangonaamidoanmniiiaal 15, 041, 418 | 2.8 2. 69 
GNI I aiiissnirioss.ccknhordindenh eis haesiomaetnmeniiseecmmiagloamesapeeeniCs 38, 177, 681 | 7.1 6. 83 
indécucddiccnnatdnbitasketsnubeatenaiamaadalimnadiied 533, 903, 796 100.0 95. 39 








Assumes average population of 5,597,000 (projection for Jan. 1, 1958). 
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County oF Los ANGELES 
Fiscal Year 1957-58 
APPROPRIATION PURPOSE SUBDIVISIONS 


The appropriation purposes as outlined in the attached combined general and 
special county and special district funds information sheet are composed of 
the following subdivisions: 

1. General government 


Board of supervisors, equalization expense-supervisors, rent expense, auditor- 
controller, treasurer, assessor, tax collector, purchasing and stores department, 
purchasing and stores-servicing division, district attorneys, county counsel, pub- 
lic defender, civil-service commission, blueprint service, county engineer, re- 
gional planning commission, registrar of voters, election expense-supervisors, 
municipal courts, justice courts, superior courts, grand jury, county clerk. 
coroner, sheriff, marshal-municipal courts, communications department, mechani- 
cal department, building equipment, utilities, fire apparatus and motor vehi- 
cles, building services. 

2. Protection to person and property 

Recorder, public administrator, farm adviser, forester and fire warden, agri- 
cultural commision, livestock inspector, sealer of weights and measures, pound 
department, pound department-livestock indemnity fund, civil defense-disaster 
relief, fire-protection districts, flood-control district, drainage-improvement dis- 
trict. 

8. Health and sanitation 


Health department, health department-public health fund, air-pollution-control- 
district hearing board, air-pollution-control district, garbage-disposal district, 
debris-basin-maintenance district, sewer-maintenance district. 

4. Highways and bridges 

Motor-vehicle fund, general road fund, special road fund, lighting district, 
lighting-maintenance district, supervisional road district. 
5. Charities, hospitals and corrections 

NotTe.—Self-explanatory. 

6. Education 

Arboreta and botanic gardens, superintendent of schools, superintendent of 
schools-special schools, school library service, county art institute, public library- 
librarian’s salary, public library. 

7. Recreation 

History, science and art, parks and recreation, harbors and marina, parks- 
recreation and parkway districts. 
8. Miscellaneous unclassified 

Soldier burials, mechanical service, assessments and special district taxes, 
insurance, judgments and damages, patriotic hall, workmen’s compensation, 
county employees retirement fund, offstreet parking, exploitation, exposition, aid 
to other governments and nonprofit organizations as authorized by law, county 
fairgrounds, waterworks districts. 

Mr. Brinn. Mr. William MacDougall, of the County Supervisors 
Association, will present the statement in regard to taxes on Federal 
property. Mr. Gordon Boller has an oral statement to make-on the 
taxation of national-defense contractors. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much, Mr. Blinn. You have given 
us a very comprehensive statement. 

Mr. Brurnn. If we had more time, we could have refined this, per- 
haps, some more. 

Mr. Fountarn. I am sorry we don’t have time to ask all the ques- 
tions we would like. Unfortunately, our time is limited, and we have 
several other witnesses. I will make only one observation. I note, 
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with respect to highways, that while the city of San Francisco and the 
city of Los Angeles apparently are satisfied with the present system 
of working through their State highway commission, your county 
recommends distribution directly to the counties and cities comprising 
the urban areas. 

Mr. Bunn. We would like some study of the matter. This is a 
very complex and explosive issue. 

Mr. Founratn. Any questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Any questions, Mr. Michel ? 

Mr. Micuex. No questions. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. Blinn. We appreciate 
your coming. 

We would be glad to hear from Mr. MacDougall. You are here 
on behalf of Los Angeles County, and, at the same time, the County 
Supervisors Association of California ? 

Mr. MacDovcatu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and, additionally, 
on behalf of The National Association of County Officials. I am the 
secretary of its western regional district. 

Mr. Founrarn. Go right ahead, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MacDOUGALL, GENERAL COUNSEL AND 
MANAGER, COUNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
REPRESENTING COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. MacDoveati. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, I know well the time situation that arises in committees 
about 3:30 in the afternoon, because I spend a great deal of my time 
testifying before committees. I would suggest, if it would be pleasing 
to the committee, that we abandon the 11-page written statement 
that we have here, and that we more or less converse for a few minutes 
about the contents of it, and I will file the statement for the record. 
Will that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Founratn. That will be satisfactory, just any way you prefer 
to do it. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MAcDOUGALL, GENERAL COUNSEL AND MANAGER, 
CouNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., ON 
BEHALF OF THE COUNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA AND OF LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY 


My name is William R. MacDougall and I am general counsel and manager 
of the County Supervisors Association of California, an association of the gov- 
erning bodies of California’s 58 counties. I am also secretary-treasurer of the 
western regional district of the National Association of County Officials, and I 
am chairman of the Conference of State Association Executives of the NACO. 

The statements herein made are on behalf of Los Angeles County and the 
County Supervisors Association of California. Insofar as they relate to pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, they also represent the policy of our national organiza- 
tion and its western regional district. 

County government considers this subcommittee to be of the utmost im- 
portance. You, alone, in the myriad of Washington’s committees, bureaus, 
agencies, and study groups, are taking the time out to look at all of government 
in these United States. You, alone, are pausing to think about the effect of the 
activities of one level of government on another level of government. We feel 
that you join us from time to time in being frightened at the impact of big 
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government—and at being concerned over the continuing health of little 
government. 

Everything about us indicates that the very age in which we live will tend 
to make big things bigger. In this type of atmosphere, those of us who realize 
the priceless values to our democracy of grassroots government may well be 
alarmed at the national course of events. We think that local governments 
must step up their efforts for the attainment of efficient operation and must be 
protected from deprivation of income with which to conduct their government 
operations. 

In this golden State of California, our county governments have been doing 
some serious thinking on the subject of survival—and on the even more en- 
trancing subject of affording leadership into the future. 

As a result of this, the annual meeting of the County Supervisors Association 
of California last month adopted a set of eight home-rule principles as a chart 
for the future. These home-rule principles concern the work of this committee 
because they deal with intergovernmental relations, sometimes including the 
Federal Government and sometimes just the State and the counties. 

The views of California counties with respect to specific Federal problems 
will stem from these eight principles: 

1. The California grand tradition of local home rule and self-determination, 
as applied to county government, should be continued and strengthened. It 
should find further expression in the constitution and the statutes. Particu- 
larly, the general law on county government should permit wide flexibility 
wherever possible, so that resort to a charter is not necessary to achieve simple 
modernizations. 

2. Areas where counties act primarily as agents of the State in performing 
a State service and do so with substantial State financing should be distin- 
guished from areas of local or mixed state and local interest, so as to provide 
a basis for indicating where statewide standards and supervision may be 
justified. 

3. Counties should be free to determine the scope and the extent of the gov- 
ernmental services each will render, subject to the recognized need for some 
uniformity in the standard of performance of services of national or statewide 
import. 

4. In services of national or statewide import, the degree of uniformity re- 
quired should be carefully determined in each case, with emphasis on the 
purpose of the individual requirement—to the end that uniformity will not be 
uniformity for uniformity’s sake, but in each case will serve a specific beneficial 
purpose and to the further end that the progress which can come only from the 
existence of a variety of administrative approaches and methods shall not be 
stifled. 

5. Counties should be free to devise their own operating policies in all gov- 
ernmental programs not financed wholly or substantially by Federal or State 
funds, subject to a requirement that such policies be definitely set forth in 
writing. 

6. Counties should be free to devise their own internal organization, either 
under a charter or under general law. 

7. Counties should be free to devise their own operating policies in such fields 
as purchasing, capital outlay, and employment conditions, subject to a require- 
ment that such policies be clearly set forth. 

8. To assure a direct responsibility to the people and to enable the enforcement 
of such responsibility, general control of the county government should be 
placed wholly in the board of supervisors. (To a substantial degree, this is the 
California system. ) 

Before passing to a detailed discussion of payments in lieu of taxes by the 
Federal Government, I would like to place in the record our views with respect 
to two problems in your field which are of grave and continuing concern to 
counties. 

The first of these is with respect to the magnificent new Federal highway 
program. We were very active in seeking congressional action creating the new 
Federal highway program now being carried out. California counties are 
proud of the smali part they played in this great movement. 

Our thought on this subject today is that we do have a good program and 
that we do have a balanced program. The Federal Interstate System is being 
built and yet it is not being built at the cost of the development of the other 
Federal-aid highway programs. We, of course, have a special interest in the 
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Federal-aid secondary system—and are most gratified that the present Federal 
program includes a true development of the FAS system. We ask that future 
highway legislation continue the balance we have achieved. This is a truly 
important item in the field of intergovernmental relations. 

The next item we have to discuss with the subcommittee is in the field of public 
assistance. 

It is a matter of importance to this subcommittee of the first magnitude. It 
involves the very basic principle of whether or not local and State governments 
can have confidence in the Government of the United States of America. 

I refer to the movements of the last 2 years to cut the funds available for the 
administration of public assistance by the States and counties without changing 
the Social Security Act which provides for a full one-half payment of such costs 
by the Federal Government. 

Ever since the Social Security Act was passed 22 years ago, it has contained 
provisions such as those found in section 3 (a) (B) (3) providing for a payment 
of one-half of State and county costs found necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the approved State plan. This particular provision is for old- 
age assistance. There are, of course, similar provisions with respect to each 
of the other three public-assistance programs. 

Our protest is that it is almost unthinkable that the Congress would enact 
a basic change in the Federal Social Security Act by inserting a clause in an 
annual departmental appropriation bill. The place to change the Social Security 
Act is in the Social Security Act and through regularly proposed and duly con- 
sidered amendments to that act. 

Our national public-assistance programs are all built upon the basic founda- 
tion of the Social Security Act. In my own State of California in 1936 we con- 
verted our preexisting aged, blind, and child-aid assistance programs into Federal 
programs. Over the past 21 years, we have changed them constantly as Congress 
has changed the Federal act. Today they care for the needs of 450,000 aged, blind 
children and disabled persons in need. 

Basic in this whole growth has been the principle that the Federal Government 
will pay one-half of proper administrative costs. 

Under State prodding and under Federal staff prodding, we have built our 
administrative structure to what it is today. If it is too large, if it is too ex- 
pensive, if it is unrealistic, it is only because we have been led to make it so by 
guidance from a higher government. Certainly, we at the county level share 
all the fears of the Congress about creating overbearing bureaucratic machines. 
We are just as interested in economical governmental processes as anyone any- 
where. And there are days when we feel that our record of performance in that 
department could be favorably compared with that of the State and Federal 
Governments. 

What I am trying to say most emphatically is that county government will 
willingly join in any movement to study the relationship of administrative costs 
to actual assistance costs in our welfare programs. We will gladly consult 
with any who wish to explore this field. We will even seriously consider 
retrenching on the advanced type of welfare administration we have been led into 
by 21 years of progress. 

Such drives as those witnessed earlier this year at the Congress to cut back 
funds by millions of dollars less than promised by the statute would, if successful, 
make a mockery of Federal commitments to State and local governments in 
every field of common endeavor. 

The special problem we wish to discuss today is that of relief of the huge 
burdens imposed upon America’s thousands of local governments by virtue of 
ever-increasing Federal ownership of real property. 

The exemption from local taxation which accompanies Federal real property 
ownership has meant that Uncle Sam has long been a free loader at the board- 
inghouse of local government. In countless instances Federal properties and 
installations freely partake of the benefits and services of local government and 
pay nothing in return. 

This problem was largely one of academic interest until some 18 years ago. 
The increased pace of Federal property acquisitions since that time has driven 
home to localities in every State a realization of the need for payments in lieu 
of taxes on Federal real properties. 

For the past 12 years the counties of the Nation have been actively engaged 
in seeking legislation which would provide payments in lieu of taxes on all 
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Federal real property. California’s counties have been the pioneers in this 
movement. 

The history of these 12 years has been crowded with resolutions and policies 
of approval by State, regional, and national organizations. There have been 
numerous resolutions by the California Legislature urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to recognize and to remedy the impact of its vast property holdings. 

Typical of recent findings by State legislatures is Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 20, adopted by the Legislature of California 2 years ago. This resolution 
reads in part as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government, through its many agencies, continues to 
acquire vast holdings of land and improvements, particularly for military, experi- 
mental, and defense purposes, and since the Federal Government is under 
no constitutional obligation to pay taxes, the property thus acquired is removed 
from the local tax base; and 

“Whereas not only has the Federal Government acquired considerable land 
for war and defense projects, but in recent years it has enlarged its holdings of 
public lands set aside for national parks, Indian reservations, forest reserves, 
experimental areas, and other similar purposes, which activity has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the 11 Western States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, 
within which States the Federal Government has greatly expanded the public 
domain since 1937, now owning over 55 percent of all the land in these States; 
and 

“Whereas because general property taxation is the major source of revenue 
for counties, cities, school districts, and other local governmental units, the 
acquisition of property by the Federal Government has seriously impaired this 
source of revenue of local governmental units and consequently the financia! 
stability of such local governments; and 

“Whereas while the acquisitions of additional Federal property have adversely 
affected the source of revenue of local government, at the same time they have 
also enlarged the local problems and responsibilities of furnishing many ne 
essary public services, not only directly for Federal activities, but also for the 
large numbers of families being attracted to the sites of Federal projects; and 

“Whereas Federal property ownership has had a crushing impact on local 
governments, striking at the very heart of local government: Now, therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, jointly, 
That the Legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the 
President and Congress of the United States to enact legislation providing 
for payments to local governments in lieu of taxes on federally owned lands.” 

Many bills have been introduced into the Congress calling for piecemeal 
solutions—some of these bills were enacted and are today operating statutes. 

Not at any time has there appeared any convincing condemnation of the gen- 
eral principle that the Federal Government should make payments to local 
governments in lieu of the property taxes from which the Federal Government 
is exempt. 

These years of work on the part of county government may not have been in 
vain. Our first rough approach that all Federal property should forthwith be 
placed on the tax rolls gave away soon to the idea that Federal tax exemption 
should continue but that in lieu payments should be made. In turn, this con- 
cept was subjected to many refinements as the problem was studied by outside 
tax authorities in addition to the many city, county, and school district organi- 
zations which felt the impact of Federal property acquisition. 

We believe that these years of thought and refinement of the general prob- 
lem have produced the basis for a workable, equitable, and practical plan for 
in lieu payments. It is that plan which is contained in bills now pending 
before the 85th Congress. 


WHY IN LIEU PAYMENTS? 


The need for in lieu payments by the Federal Government is inherent in the 
American way of financing local governments. 

Most of the 3,000 counties have a single tax source—the ad valorem property 
tax. This is true of our own 58 counties, although we do now have a modest 
supplement available from a limited sales tax. To a large extent this is true 
with respect to our cities, too. It is obvious that any reduction in the base of 
that one tax is bound to produce hardship of a permanent sort for the loca! 
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government involved. Whenever the Federal Government either acquires a new 
property or develops highly an existing undeveloped property, local govern- 
ments and their tax base are affected. An ironic twist is added by the fact 
that the Federal acquisition and development brings with it increased demands 
upon the local government whose tax base has been eaten away. 

In the past 18 years the impact of new Federal acquisitions and new uses of 
existing Federal properties has been terrific. 

We have all seen the Federal Government change from the role of a land 
disposer to the role of a landholder and even into that of a land acquirer. 


THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS REPORTS 


Barly in 1953 it became obvious that the vastness of Federal holdings, the 
variety of their nature and the complexity of fiscal relations among American 
governments were such that a thorough top-level special study was required. 

The Congress obligingly created the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. So important was the subject of payments in lieu of taxes and shared 
revenues from Federal lands that the Commission created a special 11-member 
Study Committee on the subject. 

Among its many recommendations were important ones on payments in lieu 
of taxes, with which this subcommittee is familiar. Accompanying the Com- 
mission’s report was an excellent special report of the Study Committee com- 
prising almost 200 pages. 

The Commission had this important thing to say: 

“The Commission recommends that the National Government inaugurate 
a broad system of payments in lieu of property taxes to State and local govern- 
ments. The most important class of properties on which such payments should 
be made is commercial or industrial properties. Special assessment payments 
and transitional payments in lieu of taxes should be made in certain cases. 

“The Commission believes that these payments are necessary to help pre- 
serve financially healthy local governments. Present tax immunities of Fed- 
eral property have weakened many local governments. The States and the 
National Government share in the responsibility for avoiding actions which 
impair the financial ability of local governments. Equity as between Federal 
and local taxpayers requires the National Government to make appropriate 
payments. These should be based largely on the property tax system, which 
is the main source of local revenue.” 


THE POSITION OF THE COUNTIES TODAY 


In the 2 years since the release of the report of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Commission and its Study Committee, county government has had op- 
portunity to examine their reports and to consider their recommendations in 
the light of the needs of local government. 

At the 1955 annual general conference of the National Association of County 
Officials at Richmond, Va., representatives of county government from all 
States, after debate, adopted by a 97 percent affirmative vote the following 
expression of policy: 

“Whereas the National Association of County Officials has for many years 
advocated some system of payments in lieu of taxes on federally owned real 
property which would insure the continued integrity of local government fi- 
nance and at the same time achieves that equity as between the Federal tax- 
payer and the local taxpayer which the Congress has so zealously guarded and 
which is so essential to a sound and lasting solution to our mutual problem ; and 

“Whereas, for many years, study after study has been launched by both the 
NACO and the Congress in efforts to establish benchmarks and guidelines for 
such a solution—studies which have elicited much information which has been 
and is most helpful in delineating the exact nature and extent of the problem; 
and 

“Whereas, the recent completion of the two latest of such studies, the Inven- 
tory Report on Federal Real Property as of December 1953 (S. Doe. No. 32 of 
the 84th Congress, 1st sess.) ; and the report of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, has finally brought forth the exact specifics of both the 
problem and its answer; and 

“Whereas the many years devoted to such studies, and the studies themselves, 
have provided more than ample time and information for both congressional 
and local appraisal of the problem and the solution as proposed by the special 
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Study Committee on Payments in Lieu of Taxes and Shared Revenues of the: 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Association of County Officials in Conference as- 
sembled at Richmond, Va., July 19, 1955, on motion of NACO’s Federal Real 
Property Committee, That NACO does agree with the basic premise of the Com- 
mission that Federal real property holdings create inequities as between Fed- 
eral and local taxpayers; NACO concurs with the Commission’s developing logic 
that true equity in this situation can be achieved only by some system of taxa- 
tion, payments in lieu of taxation, and a set of shared revenue plans; and 
NACO does formally accept and agree to the final conclusions of the Study 
Committee as endorsed by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations with 
the following four exceptions: 

“1. No exemptions from payment in lieu of taxes should be permitted in 
behalf of military installations or Federal office buildings, either owned or 
leased, unless the use of such buildings is either of strictly local benefit or of 
completely universal nature and hence common to all or most communities in 
the Nation. 

“2. The use of any cutoff date. 

“3. Any arbitrary provisions designed to prevent so-called windfall payments, 
since many apparent windfalls only represent a repayment to local taxpayers 
of those sums they have expended for many years in support of their local 
governmental institutions and services which rightfully should have been paid 
by all Federal taxpayers. 

“4. The inclusion of recommendations for payments in behalf of any federally 
owned personalty ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the National Association of County Officials does tender its 
most real and heartfelt thanks to the members of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and its Study Committee on Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
and Shared Revenues and in particular to Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, Chairman of 
the Commission, and Mr. Arthur E. B. Tanner, Chairman of the Study Com- 
mittee, for their many hours of devoted effort; for their public-spirited willing 
ness to serve; their sympathetic understanding and careful treatment of the 
basic problem; and for the sound solutions offered as a result of their delibera- 
tions. We believe these men deserve the thanks, not only of all county officials 
and the Congress but of the Nation as a whole for the care with which the Com- 
mission’s proposed solution was achieved.” 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATION 


It thus becomes clear that we can now achieve a system of payments in lieu 
of taxes on Federal real property having the following salutary features: 

1. The sytem is so devised that payments will definitely be on the basis of 
taking care of the greatest needs first. 

2. All the glaring inequities and hardship situations on local governments 
throughout the country will be cured. 

3. Existing satisfactory and operating systems of shared revenues from Fed- 
eral lands will not be disturbed. 

4. Local governments at this time will not ask for payments on Federal 
properties of purely local benefit or of universal occurrence. 

5. Payments will be made on the sound basis of the taxable value of the 
property as determined by application of valid local tax standards in actual use. 

6. Local governments at this time will not ask for payments on the vast 
amounts of Federal personal property since the acuteness of our present prob- 
lem stems from real property holdings. 

It is obvious that many finishing touches must be given the bill which is to 
be the final vehicle. 

At the moment, we feel that every effort should be made to secure a beginning 
piece of general legislation. This is possible on a virtually noncontroversial 
basis. Our counties are continuing to show surprise that such action was. not 
taken by the 85th Congress at its first session. 

The most apparent vehicle at the moment appears to be S. 967 which is endorsed 
by the United States Bureau of the Budget and has the support of all local 
government groups. It does not set up a satisfactory general system but it does 
provide the beginning which is necessary to gain experience. And it does 
further provide for a continuing study of the problem. 
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We do hope, and respectfully urge, that the members of this subcommittee 
will bear in mind the need for action in this field at the second session of the 
85th Congress. 

Recently, we have been disturbed by those provisions of Public Law 1020 of the 
84th Congress which require that Wherry housing projects be acquired by the 
United States Government in conjunction with construction of Capehart or 
title VIII housing. 

Counties do receive some payments in lieu of taxes from Wherry housing 
projects but no such payments are made with respect to Capehart housing. 
Thus one of the few fields in which Federal Government was meeting its obliga- 
tion to some extent has been removed. We urge that every effort be made to 
remedy this unfortunate provision in Public Law 1020. It has an adverse 
effect in nearly a dozen of our California counties. 

Those who work and live in local government and those who believe in the 
contribution independent local government makes to our democratic system of 
government are all convinced from their own observations that some system of 
payments in liew of taxes has become a necessity. 

We have always enjoyed awareness of the problem from Members of the Con- 
gress and have felt that the achievement of the ultimate solution was mainly a 
matter of methods and mechanics. Those have now been worked out. 

The true opposition—whether it be conscious or unconscious—to the creation 
of an in lieu payments system comes from those who feel that the extinction 
of many of our units of local government would be a good thing. Such persons 
believe that this gradual “fiscal grinding down” would result in a sort of sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest situation. 

Thus, it becomes clear that the stake of our counties and our cities in this 
matter of in lieu payments is not only a financial stake. The State is far greater 
and far more important. It is that of the very survival of responsible and re- 
sponsive local government in our land. 

We commend to you the principle of payments in lieu of taxes, not only as 
a means of achieving equity in governmental finances, but as a means of insur- 
ing the future life of those priceless local governments which in our system are 
older than the Republic itself. 

The old axiomatic phrase that “the power to tax involves the power to destroy” 
is joined by another. “The right to tax exemption also involves the power to 
destroy.” 


Mr. MacDoueatt. Possibly we can proceed to the portions of the 
statement which may be of more interest to the committee members 
than the general statements which might suffice to substantiate the 
record. 

I would like to note, because I am connected with the National 
Association of County Officials, as well as in my work for the county 
governments of California, that we have great enthusiasm for the 
work of this committee. 

We know the vast array of subjects which you must, perforce, get 
into, consisting of ever ything the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments do in this country. It is a tremendous task, and we ‘admire 
you for the devotion you are giving to this work, because it is largely 
a thankless task. 

Mr. Founratn. Somebody said we have the bear by the tail, we 
-an’t turn him loose and we can’t hold him. 

Mr. MacDoveatu. It is almost like that, I guess. We have had the 
same situation in a small way in California, as this State has grown, 
and as our local governments, both county and city, have striven to 
meet their problems. 

We have been doing a lot of thinking lately on the problem of 
county home rule, not so much home rule for the cities—our cities—as 
Mr. Carpenter has told you, are pretty well taken care of. 
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California’s municipal home rule is probably the best in the Na- 
tion. The traditions behind that home- rule system, fortunately for 
county government, have “slopped over,” into the field of county 
government, too. For the last 40 or 50 years we have had a local self- 
determination tradition for our counties. 

We realize county home rule is an intergovernmental relations 
problem, even more than municipal home rule. In city home rule, 
you can more easily block out areas of local benefit or of local con- 
cern here, areas of State or National concern there, and in between 
is a no-man’s land, which the committee is delving into in all its 
complexity. 

County government is more difficult, as you know, because every- 
thing counties do is done for the State. We live, act, breathe, and 
have our existence as agencies of the State. So to spell out a home- 
rule policy for county government, you not only have to adopt the 
home-rule principles, which permit you determination as to how you 
set up your governments, but you have to bear in mind at all times 
that you do things for the State and that you do things for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So we are studying the home-rule situation in this State. Just last 
month our association’s annual meeting unanimously adopted a series 
of eight home-rule principles. They were adopted ‘with the thought 
in mind that we must discharge our duty to the State, and we must 
discharge our duty to the Federal Government, because, for instance, 
we do operate the welfare programs that Mr. Wyman testified con- 
cerning here this morning. Counties actually operate them in this 
State. We actually operate the health services, which Dr. Mer- 
rill testified about this morning. We are engaged in constructing 
and maintaining 68,000 miles of highways. 

We have 90,000 employees in county government in this State. 
It is a truly big-government operation for grassroots government. 

We know, then, we have a duty to do things for “the State and 
Federal Government. I would like to call the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion to 4 of the 8 principles that our association is committed to and 
which will determine the county attitude toward all Federal and 
State legislation in the future. 

In the first place we feel that areas where counties act primarily 
as State agents or as Federal agents in performing a State or Federal 
service, and do so with substantial outside financing, should be dis- 
tinguished from areas of local interest or mixed State-local, or mixed 
State- local and Federal interest, so as to provide a basis for indicat- 
ing where you can justify statewide standards and State supervision. 

We feel, too, that counties should be free to determine the scope 
and extent of the governmental services that each is going to render, 
subject to a recognized need for some unifor mity in the standard of 
performance of statew ide or national import functions. 

Third, in these services of national or statewide import, the degree 
of uniformity required should be carefully determined in each single 
case, with emphasis on the purpose of that requirement. to the end 
that the uniformity we get is not going to be uniformity for uni- 
formity’s sake. 

This must be becoming a familiar thing in your investigations. 
In each case the uniformity must serve a specific beneficial purpose. 
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The progress which can come only from the existence of a variety of 
approaches to a problem, and methods of solution, should not be 
stifled. 

And finally in this series, counties should be free, we think, to de- 
vise their own operating policies in all governmental programs not 
financed substantially by Federal or State funds, subject to a require- 
ment that these policies be definitely set forth in writing. 

I would like to comment with those things in mind on three subjects 
that are of tremendous import to county government today, and in- 
volve Federal relations. First, a word about. the general highway 
program: Our California counties were very active in seeking the 
enactment of the interstate and other elements of the program under 
the new Federal Highway Act, and we are proud of the small part 
we had in that. 

We are happy that the program which you did pass—and it was 
due largely, I think, to House insistence—was a balanced program, 
and gave us a continuance and growth of the Federal aid secondary 
program. Our plea to you and to the C ongress will continue to be, 
as this program is revised in the future, and as it is revised next year, 
that the needs of the secondary system, the Federal aid urban sy stems, 
and the other older systems don’t be lost sight of, in achieving the 
admirable program you now have underway ‘for the mammoth Inter- 
state System. 

We have no specific worries in the highway field, but we do, of 
course, concur in the thought of Los Angeles C ounty, that the Federal 
aid urban funds, which in this State are used solely on the State 
highway system, "should clearly be delineated as being also intended 
for those extensions of the Federal aid sec ondary roads which go into 
urban areas. 

Now we have a vacuum. We have the Federal aid to secondary 
system leading through the rural areas up to an urban area. Then 
we have the city over here. We have an urban area around it which 
may not be incorporated. The Federal urban aid money is intended 
for that, but in this State, at least, it is not available for that purpose 
unless there is a State highway there, because the State policy is not to 
o it. The plea of Los ‘Angeles County today, and our plea, too, will 

be that that this money be. clearly delineated as being for ‘wherever 
the need exists, to bring the Federal-aid secondary system on through 
into cities. 

Now, for a moment, public assistance: We had a very grave problem 
in public assistance before the Congress this spring. ‘County govern- 
ments were, I think, more concerned than ever in history with the 
problem discussed this morning by Mr. Wyman. This is the problem 
of the administrative allowance of half of the cost of running our 
welfare departments being paid by the Federal Government. 

That was not only a concern about money, it was a much deeper 
thing than that. The concern here was that the Congress in 1935 
had passed a statute, in this case the Social Security Act, and it is said 
in that statute, if you run a welfare plan that meets our standard, we 
shall pay you half of your administrative costs. 

That was the statute, and from 1935 right on up to now that is the 
way the statute read, and that is the way it was administered, and that 
is the way things ran. 
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In 1957, it was proposed to leave that statute alone, unchanged, but 
by cutting down the appropriation to the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department, to depart from that one-half ‘participation, and to 
allow less than that. 

Now the situation here in California would have been catastrophic. 
We get no State money for administering these programs. The wel- 
fare programs in this State are administered by half county money 
and half Federal money. Our budgets are adopted in the beginning 
of a fiscal year, the 1st of July. This impact would have meant a 
deprivation of almost all of the June money for running these vast 
Federal welfare programs in this State, for serving the needs of 
450,000 recipients. All this would have had to be charged against 
a nonexistent fund in the county treasury. 

We are gravely concerned as to the sanctity, if you please, of the 
Federal Government’s commitments and obligations. 

We, too, want to hold down welfare costs. Our counties are, I sup- 
pose, still known as the backward area when it comes to building up 
costly welfare departments in government. We certainly will main- 
tain, until the last gun is shot, that the w ay to cut welfare costs down 
is not to take a basic statute and then to fail to appropriate enough 
money to carry out that which the statute says is going to be done, 
and that upon which the approved programs are based. 

We have built our administrative structures up in county welfare 
departments. We know that. We have done it under State staff 
prodding and Federal staff prodding. If they are too large, if they 
are too expensive, if they are unrealistic, it is only because it has been 
done through guidance from a higher government. 

We are willing to try to cut down those costs, and to work with any- 
body toward doing it, but we certainly would ask that the Congress 
amend the basic law providing this money when it does that, so that 
the pros and cons and the good and the bad can be heard out in the 
open. We should not find at the end of a fiscal year that the Congress 
has failed to give to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare the funds necessary to finish that fiscal ye ar, and in turn that cut 
comes on down to the localities. 

Now, we also feel that the Federal Government must get into the 
field of recognizing the foster home cases in aid to dependent children. 
The denial of aid to dependent children, to those children, and there 
are almost 10,000 of them in this State of California—that deni: al is 
the result of what may have been a modern social theory in 1933 and 
1934, when the Social Security Act was being drafted, but today, in 
1957, it is outmoded. 

We in this State have pioneered the care of children in their own 
homes, but when the only home available is an unfit home in a rela- 
tive’s home, or there is no relative available, certainly the child must 
be placed, and for the child’s welfare, has to be placed in a foster home 
or approved institution. We feel that that type of care is the best 
type of care for these 10,000 children, and is just as much a Ns art of the 
Federal Government’s child aid program in reality as the 175,000 
children that California already has under it. 

We are going actively to seek implementation of this recommen- 
dation. 
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Now, I would like to spend the rest of the time available on the 
problem of Federal payments in lieu of taxes. 

It is one in which the California county governments have been 
pioneers for the last 18 years. It has been a crusade of frustration 
as far as results are concerned, even to the point that, as to some facets 
of the field, we may have gone backward in recent months instead of 
ahead. 

For many years our county governments felt, and it was a simple 
approach, but an unrealistic one, that the Federal Government needed 
wale to do one thing, and that is just pay actual taxes on all its 
holdings. 

We soon realized, as we worked the Washington, D. C., field that 
this was a dream; it was impossible of attainment, and maybe there 
were good reasons why it could never be attained. 

We then turned to the payment in lieu of taxes theory on all Fed- 
eral property, and for the past 8 or 9 years have been engaged in re- 
fining that philosophy by constantly limiting the type of property 
on which payments in lieu of taxes are sought. 

Now, we took great courage and heart from the Intergovernmental 
Relations Commission’s study committee, from their fine, fat book on 
the subject, and from the succinct recommendations that the Commis- 
sion itself placed in its own report. We felt that 2 years ago we 
were on the threshold of achieving a general beginning of a payment 
in lieu of taxes system, virtually a noncontroversial beginning. Such, 
as you well know, has not turned out to be the case. 

At the moment, the bill, or the bills upon which local government 
is generally agreed, are a bare beginning of a system. A typical bill 
is S. 967. This bill is approved by the United States Bureau of the 
Budget. It carries out only a small part of the basic recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. It is not enough to satisfy the cities, the 
counties, or the school districts in their entirety, and yet it is a begin- 
ning. Even with its modest approach, and its being accepted by the 
administration, the first half of the 85th Congress went by and this 
noncontroversial bill was not even heard in the committee. 

Our program, therefore, modest as it is, to meet this great problem 
of need for payments in lieu of taxes is going to be to continue to ask 
the Congress to give favorable consideration to a beginning payment 
system that will relieve the hardship cases. These are the true hard- 
ship cases where the Federal Government is engaged in commercial or 
industrial type of operations, whether it be in connection with defense 
work or other work. At the same time, there is need to create a study 
group in the Federal Government which will continue to examine 
the problem. S. 967 does this, too. 

We realize that we need to move slowly into this field, but there are 
dramatic hardship cases now that need relief. The most recent—and 
I spoke a little while ago about setbacks in the field—was when Public 
Law 1020 was passed at the 1st session of the 85th Congress, requiring 
that on all military bases where Capehart housing is to be constructed, 
the Wherry housing be acquired. 

Now, as you know, when that happens, the meager in-lieu payments 
that Wherry housing gives are gone, and we end up with the situation 
where we have the housing which used to pay in lieu of taxes not pay- 
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ing it any more, and also new housing there which pays absolutely 
nothing. 

That situation is so acute as to require some definite remedying at 
the next session of thé Congress. It affects adversely 10 or 12 of our 
counties, and they are the counties where the impact of Federal owner- 
ship is the worst. 

We have come gradually to realize, in this pay-in-lieu-of-taxes field, 
that it isn’t so much the existence of Federal ownership that brings 
our problem—I speak now realizing that some of our counties are over 
80 percent Federal owned in this State, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment has succeeded in acquiring almost one-half of the area of Cali- 
fornia, a percentage perilously close to 49 percent in area of the State 
being i Federal ownership. But it isn’t so much the existence 
of the public domain or the old-line Federal ownership that brings 
our hardship problems and the need for payment in lieu of taxes, it 
is the acquisition of new property or the use of the old property 
for a new purpose which was not its use before. 

Whenever, then, there is a change in the use of existing or the acqui- 
sition of new Federal property, there arises an immediate need for 
some payments in lieu of taxes. 

Now the existence of local government can be at stake in this type 
of thing. There are already instances in special districts, in small 
counties and cities, that have been hit so hard by the lack of Federal 
recognition of the pay-in-lieu-of-taxes principle, that their useful 
existence has been threatened. There are some who think that may 
not be a bad thing. They believe that this kind of gradual grinding- 
down process may result in survival of the fittest among local govern- 
ments, but we don’t think that the law of the jungle is an apt rule of 
conduct or standard for the preservation of the local governments of 
this Nation. 

So we commend to you very sincerely the principle of payments in 
lieu of taxes, not only as a means of achieving equity in financing, be- 
sause it does do that, but as a means of insuring the future life of our 
priceless local governments. 

That old axiomatic phrase that the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy is still true, but there is a new one now, I think this commit- 
tee has found out, and that is that the right to tax exemption also in- 
volves the power to destroy or at the very least the power to cripple. 

I thank you very much for the time you have given me. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you very much, Mr. MacDougall. 

I think the committee has a pretty clear picture as to where your 
county supervisors stand. 

Do you feel that the views you have expressed here today represent 
the viewpoints of the elected officials of Los Angeles County and of the 
County Supervisors Association of California? 

Mr. MacDovueauu. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountain. Now, what are the duties of a county supervisor? 

Mr. MacDoveatu. The duties—he is one-fifth of a little legislature 
and he administers the general county government. Our board of 
supervisors is the familiar board of commissioners, or a board of 
chosen freeholders, as they are known in New Jersey. 

Mr. Founratn. They are similar to the county commissioners in 
some States? 
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Mr. MacDoveatu. That is right. They run the entire county gov- 
ernment. ‘They pass the ordinances. They do the administration. 
And they act even in a quasi-judicial capacity. 

In this State, in our basic setup, we have 5 to the county, except 
that there are 11 in this combined city and county of San Francisco, 
where we meet today. 

We have gone into the device of creating county administrative 
officers. It is sort of a semimanager concept, which has proved very 
successful. We have over half of our 58 counties now having a cen- 
tral administrative office, doing work for the board in fact-finding, 
purchasing, personnel matters, and budget preparation. We are get- 
ting a very modern progressive-type of local government. 

We have more civil service in our counties than all the other counties 
of the country put together. We have a merit principle in employment 
in all counties, and no spoils system in any of the counties. 

We have the attributes of employment that we think are the best 
of modern industry and modern government elsewhere. 

Mr. Fountarn. Your county supervisors are elected by the people? 

Mr. MacDovueatu. They are elected by the people, and on a non- 
partisan basis. All our local governments in this State are nonparti- 
san. County supervisors are elected for a 4-year term, 2 or 3 expiring- 
each 2 years, on a staggered basis. 

Mr Founrarn. I take it that Los Angeles County concurs in the 
recommendations of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
on payment in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. MacDoveaut. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Founrarn. I’note in addition to its recommendation that the 
National Government inaugurate a broad system of payments in lieu 
of property taxes to State and local governments, the Commission made 
this comment : 

The States sometimes contribute to the financial difficulties of their subdivisions 
by exempting their own properties from taxation. They may, therefore, want 
to consider the use of broad payment-in-lieu arrangements at the State level. 

Do you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. MacDovuea.u. I am delighted you asked that question. 

Taking that thought to heart, we have, at the last two legislatures 
in California, sponsored and successfully secured the passage of such 
legislation in limited fields, but nevoithileen, to establish the principle, 
only to have it vetoed by the Governor each of the twotimes. The first 
was 2 years ago, with respect to the State beaches and parks, which 
are acquired not for local use but to serve all the State. In some of 
our small counties such acquisitions represent a tremendous loss of 
tax base. 

This year we were unfortunate enough to suffer a veto of a very lim- 
ited similar bill. 

We do have payments in lieu of taxes in California on all State 
forests, and on all State game preserves, and there is an increasing 
recognition of the principle. 

We certainly don’t want ever to carry it out nationally to the point 
of paying each other taxes on post offices, court houses, office buildings, 
and that sort of thing. That might be an accountant’s happy dream, 
maybe there is something to be said for it, but what we are deeply 
interested in is things that the Federal Government does or the State 
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government does that benefit the entire jurisdiction and they do in 
one place and don’t do every place else. As a rule of thumb, that is 
a fairly good approach. 

Mr. Founrarn. Did the Governor give any explanation or reason 
for having vetoed this particular legislation 

Mr. MacDoueau. Well, the first time, in an address to our associ- 
ation at its annual meeting after the veto, he spelled out what would 
probably be an acceptable bill, and that was exactly the one that was 
passed by the recently adjourned session of the legislature and also 
vetoed. It was tailor made to those very specific ations. 

He does it, and this is not criticism, because it is exactly what hap- 
pens in the Federal Government—he does it on the advice of his budget 
and finance officers, that a foot-in-the-door technique is being ‘at- 
tempted. It is not the money here or the hardship here. The money 
is inconsequential, and the hardship is real; it is not that at all, it is 
the fact that if this gets started, they may not know how to contain 
it. Therefore let’s not start it, they say. 

It is this type of advice that causes a veto, and it is this type of 
resistance that we meet in the Federal operating agencies, and makes 
it so difficult to get even a beginning bill nationally. That is why we 
are so happy that at last there is a beginning bill that is not objected 
to by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just following up on your question, Mr. Chairman; 
what does the State do about highways coming into munic ipalities 
as far as eliminating taxes is concerned, taking over municipal 
property ? 

Mr. MacDovcaut. When the State builds a highway, of course 
that land does come off the tax rolls, both inside cities and outside 
cities, as when the State acquires or owns anything, a prison, a youth 
camp, a State hospital, a weighing station, anything, the minute 
State ownership comes, local taxes cease. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Has there ever been any agitation by the municipali- 
ties to get back some of those tax ratables from the State in lieu of 
taking the property for highways? 

Mr. MacDoveatu. Well, I don’t think so, no. No. With respect 
to the highway program, of course, the zeal and the enthusiasm we 
all have for moder n roads is such that you don’t think of those things. 
However, there is a very interesting sidelight on this that may ‘be 
helpful : 

Our State has embarked on a tremendous program of advance 
ree of highway rights-of-way. In fact, as you may have 
heard, it is so great that the period of time allowed by the new 
Tadeunt: elie Act isn’t enough. We can’t hold rights- of-way 
long enough under the new Federal Aid Act to acquire it early 
enough to get it cheap enough. We have a tremendous revolving 
fund for acquiring highway Tights- of-way in advance, while prices 
are reasonable, before they become out of sight. 

It is a very excellent idea, and one which has local government 
support as well as State. 

The irony, though, is this: That many times the property is, of 
course, still used after State ac quisition, such as homes and farms. 
Those are rented back to their former owners and they are lived in 
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2, 3, or 4 years. We have sought payments in lieu of taxes on that 
type of situation, as long as the State was continuing to hold. We 
have not been entirely successful, but we have strong support in the 
legislature for it. We will probably continue to seek some payments. 

uring the time the right-of-way is “stored” and revenue is re- 
ceived by the State from it, we feel that there should be payments 
in lieu of taxes. 

The State buys its right-of-way in this State and pays for it. I 
know some States, local governments have to supply a right-of-way 
to the State for highways. We are fortunate in that that is not 
necessary here, and the State pays retail value for everything it 
acquires, and the property owners are well taken care of. 

Mrs. Dwyer. How far along is the Federal highway program in 
your State ¢ 

Mr. MacDovea.. It is excellently along. We can say this be- 
cause there is no self-praise of counties involved. It is due to the 
fine work of our State division of highways. I would say that on 
anybody’s list, by any criterion, we are among the first five States in 
the extent to which we have carried out every possible project under 
the new program. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Have you had any rebellion from municipalities or 
people in acquiring the highway rights-of-way ? 

Mr. MacDovuagatu. We have a legislative interim committee in the 
field now from the State senate, whose principal purpose seems to be 
to examine into the routing of one of the most important of the new 
freeways under the Interstate System, which is that down on the west 
side of the San Joaquin Valley. It has held two hearings already in 
which farm groups have protested that this particular freeway, which 
will be probably the main one from interior California to southern 
California, goes through valuable farmland, whereas a few miles over 
to the west is less desirable land. 

But by and large, we have successfully crossed the bridge of rout- 
ing problems in the past, because we have had limited access high- 
ways in this State since about 1946, and we are used to the freeway 
concept. And our business people are used to the fact it isn’t going 
to ruin their business, but that with the continued growth of the 
State it will help their business. 

So we are way ahead of the unfortunate situation that some of the 
States are having, where they are just going into the limited-access 
concept. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Founratrn. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micnen. Mr. MacDougall, you mentioned the catastrophic 
effects that would result from our cutting off appropriations for ad- 
ministrative costs in the welfare program. 

What would your view be if Congress the next session was of a 
mind that since the Social Security Act had been in effect better than 
20 years, and in that period of time administrative costs as between 
the several States have gotten so out of balance, that we need to over- 
haul it. In other words, rather than 50 percent, we would contribute 
somewhat less, possibly an orderly reduction of 5 percent a year for 
the next 5 years, so that it might come down at the end of 5 years to 
a 25-75 ratio. What would you think of that type of legislation? 
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Mr. MacDoveauy. Well, if that were done, by means of amend- 
ment to the basic act, which I assume you mean, Mr. Michel, we think 
that would be the proper way to approach it. We would participate 
in those studies and those hearings, because we want to know those 
things, too. 

We do feel this, that if the Federal contribution toward admini- 
stration of the welfare program is cut, so should the actual total cost 
of the administration also be cut. In other words, if you are now con- 
tributing, say, $10 million and you cut that by a $1 million, we feel 
the total cost of administration should go down by $2 million. We 

want to be sure that the Congress knows, and that we know what we 
are doing, in this, that to some extent the less workers you have and 
the less administrators you have, the easier it is to get on relief and 
stay on. We are still experimenting among our 58 counties,—we have 
all sizes of welfare departments, from the giant of Los Angeles, which 
is bigger than most State departments, to the little welfare depart- 
ment of Alpine County, which has a single employee. 

We are still experimenting on staffing patterns locally to find out if, 
as you build it up, can you hold down the costs by keeping off ineligible 
people, helping them to go off the rolls by rehabilitation and th: at sort 
of thing. 

We know there is a saturation point at which you are just adding 
frills, and extra services that you could get along without. 

Our county governments in this State are extremely conservative, 
and we have been the unwilling ones in building up welfare staffs. 
So if somebody wants to build ‘them down again, they are going to 
find some sympathetic ears among our county governments. 

But we certainly would protest just an arbitrary cut, that says, “We 
have cut the funds, and you fellows now go out ‘and figure out what 
you are going to do about it.” 

Mr. Micuet. You mentioned the loss of revenue as the result of 
the acquisition of Wherry housing, in military bases 

I don’t believe the first contract has yet been consummated ; prob- 
ably the first one will be out at my Chanute Air Force Base in ILinois. 

I have some knowledge of it. Do you have any idea what the 
aggregate lost might be in California by acquisition of Wherry 
housing ? 

Mr. MacDoveatu. I don’t but we are going to conduct a survey. 
In one of our small counties, $45,000 in actual revenue per annum 
will be cut off and, as I said, the ironic thing is that the housing isn’t 
being discontinued. In fact, it is being doubled. 

Mr. Micuet. Right. 

I raised that question because I am sure that it is still going to be 
some time yet before the first acquisition is finalized, and there might 
yet be time enough to do something remedial wise. 

Mr. MacDoveatu. I hope there is a chance. We hear from Monte- 
rey, Ventura, and Sacramento Counties, where they actually have the 
problem, and they, of course, are all in contact with their own C on- 
gressmen, who are in turn receiving letters from the Federal agencies 
that “this is the law; we are proceeding.” And that is where it stands 
at the moment. 

I certainly hope that still something can be done about it. 

Mr. Micuet. The chances aren’t too good. 
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Mr. Fountain. Any other questions? 

Mr. Naventon. Yes; I have a few short questions. 

Mr. MacDougall, this question perhaps would be more properly in 
the jurisdiction of the State highway commissioner, but you seem 
to be very conversant with the highway program, so I am going to 
ask you: Do you feel that the State would be able to progress more 
rapidly in constructing its portion of the Federal highway program 
if more of its share of the Federal money were available immediately ? 
In other words, is the State being delayed by a lack of immediate 
availability of the Federal money it eventually will get ? 

Mr. MacDoveatt. I can’t give an authoritative answer to that, but 
my impression is that we may be close to but not up to the saturation 
point of what the contractors can do. 

Of course, that is the big problem, that you run out of facilities 
to build the roads. I mean, all contractors’ forces and equipment are 
busy building. We are certainly able to use all we are getting. I 
believe we could use more immediately and consistently. I don’t 
know how much more. 

Mr. Naucuton. The lowa highway engineer suggested that if the 
Federal Government would make available to those States which have 
been able to raise their matching funds and are able to use money 
immediately, some of the money which is now being held back for 
States which are not able to use it immediately, on a revolving-fund 
basis, that it would be very helpful to those States which now are able 
to proceed. 

Mr. MacDoveatt. I think that is an excellent idea, excellent, be- 
cause there are such States. We have taxed ourselves almost to the 
hilt, as far as highway taxes are concerned in this State, and that is 
why we have the matching and other construction money. 

Mr. Navucuton. In discussing payments in lieu of taxes, you men- 
tioned two examples, I think a prison and a highway system within 
a town, which were exempt from taxation. 

I take it you would draw a distinction between the highways, which 
are to some extent for the benefit of the community, and the prison, 
which is presumably for the benefit of the population at large, in 
that the one should be subject to payments in lieu of taxes, and the 
other should not ? 

Mr. MacDovueati. We would draw that distinction. That is one 
of the refinements we have learned in the years of being in this crusade; 
in a word, yes. 

Mr. Naveuron. One final question: Do you feel that there are 
presently more counties in the State of California than are necessary 
for the most economical and efficient government in the light of our 
modern transportation. 

Mr. MacDoucaui. Well, you may have asked that question of the 
person who should not answer it the most, of anybody in the State of 
California, because I am retained by the 58 boards of supervisors 
of the 58 existing counties. 

Let me say this: No matter what the ideal number or counties may 
be, or the ideal number of cities may be—and we are getting to the 
400 point on cities in this state—we are fortunate in this State that our 
counties are relatively large. We probably have in our 58 counties 
4 or 5 or 6 that could be economically and geographically and socially 
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and otherwise happily tied to an adjoining county, and if we are 
redrafting the map in light of today’s conditions could be placed into 
a single county. But I think if there is any error in the way that the 
lawmakers did it or iginally, it is the other way. We have only 58 
counties for 14 million people. We have only 58 counties for a State 
900 miles long and over 150 miles wide. Compare that with Texas 
254 counties, or with the 80 and 90 and 100 counties you find in Senet 
wise progressive States like Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

We are prepared to meet the problems of modern-day government 
with the number we have got, but I can’t say it is ideal as to number. 
I think possibly, if someone were redrafting the number of counties 
in this State, he might come out again with the number 58, but this 
time they wouldn’t follow str aight lines drawn on a map; they would 
follow geographic areas, valley s, et cetera, and would consider the 
location of the m: vor highways. 

We have examples of, s say, the area around Lake Tahoe, the great 
recreational area. That has 3C alifornia and I think 3 Nevada counties 
in its immediate vicinity, yet it is in many ways one unit. 

Now, there probably will never be a single county around there, 
but it is the type of thing that would be challenging if you were draw- 
ing the map again. 

By and large, California may be better off than any other State in 
the Union as to its county boundaries and as to the number of its 
counties. 

Mr. Navcuton. While California is in perhaps a rather fortunate 
situation on the size of its counties, I take it that you probably do feel 
that for a State like my own State of Iowa, which has a much smaller 
area and a much smaller population than California, but has 99 
counties, there are obvious advantages to be obtained from a county 
consolidation. 

Mr. MacDovcaty. Yes, but you know the problem there, which 
exists in every State—there is a complete government in each one 
of these counties, with its own officers, its own facilities, and its own 
buildings. Weare going ahead in the field of interc ounty cooperation 
in California. We have a tuberculosis facility that is owned by 13 
counties. We have a bicounty health department in at least two 
different instances. We are talking of joint libraries for 2 or 3 
counties. Our law is such that counties can do jointly anything they 

can do separately. We are beginning, as functions arise overlapping 
county boundaries, to set up bi-, tri-, or multi-county units, run by 
the counties. 

We are also working with cities in the same way. And we have 
in this State over 1,700 instances of where counties are doing things 
for cities under contract or cities are doing things for counties. They 
run the gamut of everything that you can think of that local govern- 
ment does. We are trying to consolidate functions, and work without 
the controversy of consolidating political jurisdictions, and maybe, as 
this goes on, we will have made some small contribution to the field 
your committee is interested in. 

Mr. Navewron. You have answered the question I was going to 
ask, which I was going to preface by stating that, of some 3,000 
counties in the United States, I think there have been 2 consolid: ations 
in the last 10 years. Obviously, this matter of county consolidation is 
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something that is politically extremely difficult, if not almost 
impossible. 

I was going to ask whether you felt you might obtain some of the 
advantages of consolidation, without running into the political road- 
blocks, thorough a device of consolidation of services. 

Mr. MacDoveatL. We are deeply devoted to that principle, because 
we feel the challenge to county government in this country is just 
this: It is that of survival. Maybe we are fortunate in this State 
that we have larger counties; that they have used modern devices; 
that they have home rule; that they are nonpartisan; that they are 
serious in their work and in their philosophy; and that they are 
relatively well financed. 

But, to an extent, for county government it is even a battle for 
survival in the State of California, and it certainly is in the other 
States in the Union. County government is not going to survive 
unless it uses every modern tec *hnique of operation and of administra- 
tion, and among them cert: unly has to be working with your neigh- 
bors. When you find that the problem is too big for you, you have 
to work with your neighbors. 

Mr. Navenron. Thank you, Mr. MacDougall. 

Mr. Founrary. Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goupserc. What was the origin of the bicounty health depart- 
ment that you mentioned? Did that develop out of local initiative 
or State stimulation ¢ 

Mr. MacDoucati. Well, it is so hard to go back and find out 
which comes first in that type of situation. The State may have sug- 
gested it, but, since the very existence of the thing goes from day to 
day on the consent of the counties concerned because it is a voluntary 
consolidation, I think it is local. Yuba and Sutter Counties are 2 
of the counties that have a single health department, and Del Norte 
and Humboldt are 2 of the others. We see that field approaching in 
other governmental operations, too. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Are these recent developments? 

Mr. MacDoveaty. No; they are long standing. They are quite 
old. But their extension is recent. 

Mr. Goutpsere. Thank you. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. MacDougall, you certainly have done an ex- 
cellent job of supporting the point of view you represent. You, of 
course, understand, as I am sure the other witnesses understand, that 
much of the subject matter of testimony which we are receiving is 
subject to the legislative jurisdiction of other committees. At the 
same time, I think the testimony we are getting will be very helpful 
to us as we undertake to assume jurisdiction which i is properly ours. 
Before you leave, I would like to ask you the $64,000 question: 

Have you any suggestion as to how we might cut down on Federal 
spending, and in consequence thereof, reduce Federal taxes? 

Mr. MacDovueati. You mean nondefense spending, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fountarn. Yes. 

Mr. MacDoveatt, Well, if the Federal problem is basically no dif- 
ferent from the State problem, and if that is no different From the 
local problem with which I am, I guess, most intimately familiar, 
it is a problem of resisting pressures on the legislative body. I think 
that every new governmental function that we have established 
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locally—and we are now in California county government even getting 
into the mental-health-clinic business—every new function we have 
undertaken, or every expansion of an existing function—some of them 
have proved to be the most fortunate things we have done—but never- 
theless, every one of them has not been on the initiative of the gov- 
erning body, but each has been the result of the influence of the 
community, be it county, State, or Nation, being brought to bear on 
that governing body. 

The expenditures—and we have had pretty rough days in Cali- 
fornia, accusations of reaction even, that we were too conservative, 
but in every case every real reduction has been accomplished only by 
resisting the pressure to establish a new service or to expand the 
level of an existing one. It has gotten to the point where you feel 
you have won the battle, maybe even the war, when you hold things 
at where they are and don’t add to them. If you ever actually cut 
the level, or discontinue the service, you will have accomplished the 
almost unbelievable. I hope that doesn’t sound too cynical, because 
I didn’t mean it to. 

Mr. Founratn. Thank you very much. I think you are quite 
realistic. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you again. 

Mr. MacDoveatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fountarn. We have with us Mayor William M. McCall, of 
the city of Alameda, Calif. 

Mayor McCall, I see that your statement deals with tax-exempt 
Federal properties. Your statement will become a part of our record 
for our subsequent study. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. McCaLL, Mayor, Crry of ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Honorable Chairman and members of Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government Operations, I am William M. McCall, 
mayor of the city of Alameda. I wish to discuss briefly the impact of tax-free 
federally owned property on the economy of the city of Alameda, and to make 
a plea for realistic Federal in-lieu-of-tax payment, or, as an alternative, to urge 
that inactive Federal property within our city be declared surplus and returned 
to the tax rolls. 

Alameda is an island community situated on the east shore of the San 
Francisco Bay across the estuary from the city of Oakland. It is the site 
of the United States naval air station, one of the largest installations of its 
kind in the country. Also located within our city is the Maritime Adminis- 
tration Alameda reserve shipyard, one of three such facilities on the west 
coast. Spread along the estuary on the Alameda side are the United States 
Army quartermaster marketing center and the naval industrial reserve ship- 
yard. The United States Coast Guard occupies the entire area of Government 
Island, also within the boundaries of the city of Alameda. Alameda is, in ad- 
dition, the site of the presently inactive United States Maritime Training 
School. 

In all, Federal installations occupy almost 37 percent of the land area in 
Alameda. Their exempt status compels 63 percent of our lands to produce our 
full property-tax requirements. This situation tragically narrows the tax 
base of the city and places unreasonable burdens upon private landowners. 

The current estimated assessed valuation of all Federal properties in the city 
of Alameda is in excess of $62,900,000, well above the $52,953,000 upon which 
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we must base our taxation of private land and improvements. Our property-tax 
resource, in other words, is rather less than half of the total which would be 
available were it not for extensive Federal ownership. 

Our requirements in ad valorem revenues for fiscal 1957-58 approximate 
$1,194,000 to provide municipal services for private and Federal lands alike. 
This has compelled the city council to impose a property-tax rate of $2.26 for 
the year, and, even at such a level, we have been forced to short-term expedi- 
encies which will in the end, be costly. As a matter of interest to this hon- 
orable committee, precisely the same services could have been financed at a 
rate of only $1.03 had Federal holdings borne their proportionate share. Against 
the $2.26 rate levied on all private properties, Federal installations provided 
the equivalent of a $0.02 rate in lieu of taxes. 

It may be argued that the property-tax disparity does not fully reflect the 
relationship of Federal activities to the local economy, and that significant 
benefits flow to the city through other channels. It might be said, for example, 
that Federal employees contribute heavily to the retail sales and use tax, a 
portion of which is available for municipal purposes. The answer to this con- 
tention, I believe, lies in a comparison of per capita taxable sales in the city 
of Alameda with those in neighboring communities. 

I find that the taxable retail sales for fiscal 1956-57, as reported by the Board 
of Equalization of the State of California, indicate a per capita volume of 
$560 for the city of Alameda. The figure for the neighboring city of Oakland 
is $1,750, or more than 3 times as great. Other cities, such as Berkeley, Hay- 
ward, San Leandro, Richmond, and Vallejo, all in the East Bay market area 
and all comparable in size to Alameda, enjoy taxable retail business approxi- 
mately double our own. It is painfully evident that the Federal installations 
in Alameda contribute very little to our sales-tax revenues. 

The obvious conclusion is that our city derives no benefit from Federal ac- 
tivities which is remotely commensurate with municipal costs and accompanying 
problems. We are aware of the Nation’s need for such facilities as the naval 
air station, and we are proud to feel that the city of Alameda has been selected 
for these essential activities, even to its own detriment. We are persuaded, 
however, that it is unfair for a single community indefinitely to carry an eco- 
nomic burden which, in equity, should be shared by all Americans alike. 

We are particularly disturbed with the degree to which tax-exempt status is 
being perpetuated on inactive and essentially nonmilitary properties, specifically 
the reserve shipyards and the Maritime Training School. These areas com- 
prise, roughly, 130 acres of land eminently suited to private development, hav- 
ing as a measure of reduced municipal income an assessed valuation approxi- 
mating $8 million. As an alternative to realistic in-lieu taxpayments by the 
Federal Government, it is certainly reasonable to assume an equivalent increase 
in tax valuation, should the properties not now in military use be released for 
private occupancy and development by private capital. 

This is, in substance, the plea being made to your honorable committee on 
behalf of the city of Alameda. In the event that favorable consideration can- 
not be given the payment of equitable sums in lieu of taxes by the United States 
Government to the city of Alameda in this uniquely aggravated situation, we 
respectfully ask that all lands and facilities not now required for the Nation’s 
defense be relinquished and thereby restored to the local tax rolls, to the bene- 
fit of the city and its people. Our situation, I repeat, is both desperate and 
unfair. It is one which we are persuaded was never intended to continue 
beyond the immediate demands of national emergency. The time has now 
come when the city of Alameda has exhausted every avenue of local solution 
and has, we feel, far more than met the patriotic call for sacrifice. I respect- 
fully and urgently ask favorable consideration by your honorable committee of 
the requests herewith placed in your hands. 


Mr. Founrarn. Are there any supplementary remarks which you 
would care to make in addition to what you have included in your 
statement ? 


If so, we would be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. McCALL, MAYOR, CITY OF 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


Mr. McCatu. No, Mr. Chairman, but the only thing I would like 
to say, without coming forward and taking up your valuable 
time 

Mr. Fountain. We are glad to hear you. 

Come right up. 

Mr. McCauu. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, without going 
into the prepared statement, I ‘think our problem i is Just as has ; been 
mentioned here today with regard to the fact that we in the city of 
Alameda have a community that is only 7 miles long and 2 miles wide, 
with 37 percent of the land area of our city off the tax rolls due to 
Federal installations, both those used for military purposes and non- 
military purposes. 

Those are explained in the statement. Some are used for military 
purposes, such as the naval air station, which we feel is a valuable 
asset to our community, and we feel we are being of service to our 
country in having it in our community. However, in the case of 
the maritime shipyard 1 of 3 reserve yards on the whole Pacific coast, 
and of only about 8 in the United States, we are burdened with a 
facility which is costing the Federal Government just to keep in a 
state of readiness. This land is subject to a 30-day recapture clause, 
and thus anyone interested in the property is aware of the fact that 
it is unwise to take over the facility because of that clause. 

I have a map here which I think would spell out the story 

I think this is a better picture if I could just show it to the 
committee. 

We border Oakland. 

Mr. Fountarn. What is your population ? 

Mr. McCatx. Our population is approximately 70,000, 

This is the area of Alameda you see outlined in blue, including the 
city of Oakland line [indic ating], and this is part of Alameda which 
has a structure here, a bridge that ties into Oakland [indicating]. 

Now, just to point out item 4, which is the antiaircraft battery lo- 
cated on valuable city property, which is subject to condemnation, we 
could actually use that property at the present time, and feel that the 
military facility could be probably worked into one of the other in- 
stitutions or reservations, or installations, but probably that function 
could be carried on in an integrated unit of military reserves, and 
here it is out there taking 8 acres off the tax roll of a city already 
badly burdened. 

Mr. Fountain. It is not being used at the present time? 

Mr. McCatt. It is, asa reserve. They are putting in their training 
program, but it is practically within the urban community. It seems 
to us that it could be consolidated with other sites, such as No. 7 here 
[indicating], which is a Navy and Marine Reserve training center for 
submarines, and marine barracks, and this is a reserve unit here | indi- 
cating], which is on deep water, as you will note. 

Government Island is for the Coast Guard, which is also originally 
city of Alameda land, and still would revert to our city in the event 
the Federal Government were to leave it go. 
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This whole reserve shipyard, which used to be the General Engi- 
neering & Drydock, on fine, deep water, is at the present time being 
leased to Moore Dry dock, and is off the tax roll, because it is Navy 
Jand, but there is a contractor working there doing a job on which we 
do not get the full tax. 

Mr. Founratn. Are you furnishing any services to these areas at 
the present time ? 

Mr. McCauu. We furnish all police and fire services—everything. 

And then at the yard I was speaking of, which was used during 
the war, and used during the First World War [indicating], this is 
1 of 3 yards on the whole Pacific coast. This is the maritime reserve 
shipyard, which is an ideal yard; it could be used today, but is not 
because of the recapture clause. I might say between this yard [indi- 

‘ating | and this yard [indicating], just for protec tion and mainte- 
nance, it is costing the United States Government $300,000 a year. 
And indirectly we are all paying for it. 

Mr. Fountarn. I might say this is no exception. The services 
have situations like this all over America. In fact, I lost a 4-day 
battle to keep an installation in my Shnatenions district, because 
its deactivation involved taking away about a $7 million economy 
in what is primarily an agricultural area. We had facts indicating 
very clearly that this civilian contract flying school for the training 
of pilots was one of the most economically “operated in the Nation. 
Nevertheless, the Air Force saw fit to deactivate it. Now the city 
of Kinston wants to get the property back from the Government so 
they can make it available for industrial development. 

Mr. McCaux. That is our purpose. 

Mr. Fountain. That is what you wanted to do? 

Mr. McCatx. That is exactly what we want to do. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would suggest you contact your Congressman 
and see if he can’t do something about it. 

Mr. McCatt. I can assure you, Congressman Fountain, my Con- 
gressman is very much interested. I know, and I say this sincerely, 
we discussed the subject of in lieu of tax payment, and that is one of 
the reasons I say as an alternative, that property not being used by 
the Federal Government for military purposes should be declared 
surplus, and put back on our tax roll, where private developers can 
develop it. 

I think that ours is a little different problem due to the fact that 
probably only about 15 percent of individual income is spent in our 
city, whereas, over here in Oakland, it is 42 percent. We are so 
close to these other communities that our sales tax revenue is w ay 
below any other community. We are too close to the metropolitan 
area, and still I would say 75 percent of the people who work in the 
air station, which we serve with all police and fire services, travel 
through our community and go out of it completely. They do not 
stay in our community. They are not a part of our economy. I 
think you will find in our report that we point that out, that this 
is a burden ; this is not an economic help to our commu ity. 

This is different, the naval air station. They have five carriers, 
home based there, that go in and out, with a complement of | 3,000 
men each. That is 15,000 if you want to put it that way. Their 
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families come here [indicating]. A report has come out from the 
Federal Government on this property here, which we call the Navy 
600 [indicating]. It is substandard Navy housing. There is no 
money in the budget to replace that housing. We worked with the 
Federal Government. We had public housing here [indicating] ; 

public housing in here [indicating]. To save “this area today, the 
city of Alameda is in a very precarious financial position because of 
the fact we had to purchase the land [indicating] with an agree- 
ment with the PHA because had we not taken over this housing 
project that was being shut down, we would have had another F ed- 

eral installation in there. That was our only alternative, to purchase 
that land. 

Here we are now trying to negotiate a sale of something that is 
worth probably $12,000 to $15,000 an acre. If we can get $10,000 an 
acre, our city will feel wonderful about it, because it w vill become an 
industrial park. It is just one of those things. I just can’t exvlain 
it to you. 

Mr. Founrarn. I think I understand it. 

Mr. McCauu. I have lived in Alameda all my life. When you take 
an island area 7 miles long, 2 miles wide, and realize that this was the 
bedroom of San Francisco, strictly residential, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment came in, you can begin to see our problem. Of course, I 
would say this is the Federal area at that time [indicating]. This 
has all been expanded by the Federal Government [indicating]. 

But for someone to say to me, “This installation has helped your 
community in the way of economics,” I say, “My tax rate today is 
$2.26 per hundred, which is far above any other community within 
our area. QOur taxes are continuing to go up.” 

Mr. Founratn. What is the payroll at that air station, do you 
know ? 

Mr. McCatt. No, I couldn’t tell you, but I could certainly send the 
figures to you. We have it down in black and white. 

Mr. Founrarn. I am sure your Congressman will do everything he 

‘an. But I can assure you he has a battle on his hands, becuse the 
sata doesn’t like to give up any piece of property it gets its hands 
on, even if it anticipates only a remote use some 200 years from now. 

Dr. Goldberg. 

Mr. Goipserc. Does the city furnish the air station with sewage 
disposal, water, or any other services over and above police and fire 
protection ¢ 

Mr. McCatt. As far as the naval air station is concerned, they have 
their own sewage disposal. In fact, just of late, the Oakland naval 
supply and installation, which is a military install: ation, across from 
the Alameda Air Station, across the estuary, has put in a joint fa- 
cility for sewage disposal. The water is furnished by the East Bay 
Municipal District. The electricity is furnished through the city of 
Alameda, through our municipal plant. We have our own bureau 
of electric light. 

Mr. Goutpperc. Do you feel you get a fair share of the cost of pro- 
viding electric service under your “contract to the air station? 

Mr. McCatz. We do at the present time. 
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Mr. Gotpsere. Do you feel your police force and your fire depart- 
ment are substantially larger than they would be if that air base were 
not within your city borders? 

Mr. McC atu. I don’t know what might be regarded as substantial ; 
certainly they are larger. Perhaps I should clarify that statement. 

We have continually, and pockets will continue to get a report 
from our chief of police that he is understaffed. 

Secondly, we have the “tube,” which is the heav ily—most heavily 
traveled mile in any city of California, and probably in the United 
States, due to the Federal installations there, the influx of people that 
go in in the morning and out at the evening time. In fact, they have 
to let their people off at intervals so they can get them out. 

We have just gone into a joint process where the Nav y is furnish- 
ing people on their own properties, to divert traffic for us, and we 
have our own police, which probably takes up 6 or 8 people at these 
peak hours for traffic diversion. 

[t is a tremendous problem to us. We have to give the service, be- 
cause our own people can’t get into our own community with these 
people getting out. They don’t oan take our main thoroughfares, but 
they take any street that they can to get out of the city of Alameda, 
whether it is a stop street or soe, 

Mr. Goupserc. You are sort of a channel connecting home and 
work for these people. 

Mr. McCauu. Exactly. A majority of our people live to the south 
and east of Alameda. In other words, Alameda County is where 
your low-cost housing is. In the city of Alameda, to buy the smallest 
kind of house, you would pay a minimum of $13,000. The rentals in 
that part of town are the cheapest, but any owner can rent a flat for 
$65 to $85. An average working person cannot afford to live there. 
The people living there are paying $125 to $150 for a 5 or 6-room 
house. That is what we are up against. They are beautiful homes. 
We call it the “Isle of style and pleasant living.” Right now it is the 
“Tsle of style and pleasant confusion.” 

Mr. Founvary. Any other questions of the mayor? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 

Mr. Founratx. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

You present a problem which I personally have had experience 
with. I can appreciate your situation. 

Mr. McCauu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

Mr. Founraty. Thank you. 


Ciry oF ALAMEDA, CALIF., 
December 26, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. Fountratrn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FounTaIn: Enclosed herewith is my corrected testimony, 
presented at the San Francisco hearings of your honvurable subcommittee, as 
requested in your letter of December 16, 1957. 

In replying to your invitation for the submission of supplemental material, I am 
pleased to note that the Federal Government, shortly following my testimony 
in San Francisco, declared the Maritime Training School property as surplus. 
The city of Alameda is extremely hopeful that this 130-acre tract will be made 
available for private development and is bending every effort to assist in its 
return to our tax rolls. 
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It occurs to me that our unique position may not have been explained with 
sufficient clarity in my original remarks to your honorable subcommittee. There 
should be, I think, a very sharp distinction made between the situation wherein 
Federal installations make economic contributions sufficient to offset in part the 
loss of direct tax revenue and that in which no measurable benefit ensues. I 
would certainly concede that the total impact must be considered and there 
are many Federal developments which in a sense pay their way through such 
mediums as local sales taxes, satellite business establishments, and accompanying 
community growth. In other instances, of which Alameda is patently one, 
there are no ameliorating factors of significance and the net effect of Federal 
installations on the economy is clearly a depressing one. This is most obviously 
true in the case of such properties as the Alameda reserve shipyard, presently 
being held idle and inactive. 

As I attempted to point out in my prepared testimony, we in the city of 
Alameda have found no basis for support of the proposition that Federal 
activities within the city are of benefit to us, directly or indirectly. It is 
presumably true that the population and payroll associated with the naval air 
station, for example, are helpful to the larger economic centers of Oakland 
and San Francisco, but the truth of this presumption aids my city not at all. 

I outlined briefly in San Francisco the special police problems brought about 
by the presence of the naval air station, together with the increased costs which 
must be borne almost totally by our taxable properties. As an example of our 
situation with respect to municipal fire protection, I should advise that we must 
pay nearly $18,000 per year—roughtly $0.04 on our tax rate—for support of a 
fireboat on the estuary. No part of this cost is met by the Federal Government, 
although the special equipment is made necessary by the presence of Federal 
properties along the waterfront and the balance of the city would suffer a sharp 
increase in fire insurance rates should the service be eliminated. 

I should like, finally, to suggest that the agencies of local government be 
consulted and given a voice in the disposition and development of Federal lands 
determined to be surplus within the corporate limits of such agencies. When the 
so-called Encinal housing project in Alameda was declared surplus in 1955, the 
city was in effect compelled to undertake its purchase at a cost approximating 
$600,000 in order to assure that it would not again be used for tax-exempt 
purposes. Negotiations for resale to private industrial developers have not been 
completed even yet, and the city in the interim has been greatly hampered by 
reason of the heavy investment required. Some reasonable procedure could, I 
believe, be established which would adequately guide subsequent use of surplus 
lands in the best interests of the local agency and the Federal Government 
without the necessity of involving either in an activity for which it is neither 
designed nor equipped. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my sincere appreciation to 
you and to your honorable subcommittee for the courtesy and understanding 
shown my city in your recent hearings. I am most hopeful that your study 
will result in recommendations leading to the solution of a perplexing and 
urgent problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM M. McCaLtt, 
Mayor of the City of Alameda. 


Mr. O’Connell. 

I believe you are representing Minority Leader William A. Mun- 
nell of the State assembly. 

Mr. O’ConneELL. Yes, Iam. 
Mr. Fountatn. We are very glad to have you in your own right, 
also. 


et eee 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN A. 0’CONNELL, ASSEMBLYMAN, REPRE- 
SENTING ASSEMBLY MINORITY LEADER WILLIAM A. MUNNELL, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. O’Connett. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I don’t have a pre- 
pared statement here. I do have a few general observations and a few 
specific observations to make in the area in which the committee is 
inquiring, and I noted that the Speaker of the Assembly, the Honor- 
able Luther H. Lincoln, testified before this committee yesterday, and 
he made certain points. By and large, I would have to disagree with 
the main tenor of his remarks. I would say that generally speaking, 
the Democrats of California do not regard Federal aid as an inter- 
ference with States rights. We believe that reasonable conditions of 
aid to the States are a necessary concomitant of aid, and with one or 
two minor exceptions, which I will allude to later on, we regard the 
present conditions of Federal aid as being reasonable and fair. 

Now, the Democrats of this State, I believe, are of the opinion that 
the principle, that the cost of the Government should be borne in 
proportion to the ability to pay, is the principle that is most reason- 
able and fair and one which should be followed by all governmental 
agencies, 

If it is true, and I believe it is true, that Californians are, because 
of their greater per capita income, the greater wealth of the State, 
more able to pay for a given share of the cost of any Federal pro- 
ram, I believe that the Democrats of this State would not complain 
because we had to pay more than the citizens of a poorer State. 

Referring particularly to the Federal highway program. 

I believe Mr. Lincoln yesterday indicated his disagreement with 
the principle of the Federal highway bill, and quoted certain figures 
which indicated that Californians pay generally a great deal more, 
principally in fuel taxes, than those of other States and got pro- 
portionately a good deal less for such tax payments than those citi- 
zens of other States. 

I think this overlooks the idea that California depends to a much 
greater extent on the rest of the Nation, than do most of the other 
States. We are many more miles removed from the big eastern mar- 
kets than the Middle Western and Southern States are. 

We depend to a great extent, for the transportation of our products 
to those markets, on Federal highways—that is, on highways which 
connect California via the other States to those markets. 

We, of course, understand it is the duty of Congress, under article 
I, section 8, of the Constitution, to regulate interstate commerce, and 
to promote commerce between the States. We see nothing wrong 


with the idea of participating on the Federal level in the construction 
of highways in aid of such interstate commerce. 
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If California is able to pay, and California needs the facilities, 1 
see no objection that would justifiably come from California to the 
Federal highway program. 

In this connection, I would, however, like to make one small objec- 
tion. I think that the present tax on the transportation of property, 
and the tax on the transportation of passengers, I believe they are 
respectively 3 percent and 10 percent, discriminate unfairly against 
California, for the reasons I alluded to previously. For any given 
dollar of freight transportation cost, California will pay more than the 
shippers of Florida, for example, shipping generally the same 
products in the same market, or to the same market. 

This has been a principle that has been recognized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the fixing of freight rates, and I am 
sure it is a familiar problem to most of the members of this committee. 

I believe the tax, itself, is discriminatory, particularly as regards 
freight transportation, and I believe that either the tax should be 
repealed entirely, or that the system employed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is to apply a maximum or a holddown on 
any kind of a percentage increase, or a percentage tax, should be 
employed. 

In other words, a 3- -percent tax should not exceed, let’s say, 3 cents 
a hundred pounds on a given shipment. This would place Cali- 
fornia in a more favorable competitive relationship with the other 
States with which California competes. 

In the field of taxation, I would say that generally speaking that 
the Federal system of taxation is much fairer than that of the State 
of California. I understand, from reading your questionnaire, al- 
though I am not referring particularly to “it, that one of the areas 
in which the committee is inquiring is, to what extent the people of 
California feel that the Federal Government may have preempted a 
certain field of taxation. 

I think that there is no serious preemption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of taxation. I think that California would do 
well to pattern its own system of taxation more on the Federal sys- 
tem. We obtain some 60 percent of our total revenue in this State 
from a sales tax, a figure which I believe to be substantially in ex- 
cess of what the Federal Government obtains from various excise 
taxes. 

I think that California’s personal and corporate income tax could 
very well be revised upward, and our sales tax reduced, in order to 
make our pattern of taxation more equitable. 

I think, getting down to specifics, that the policy of the Federal 
Government in the last couple of years with respect to interest rates 
has had an adverse effect on the State of California, and, no doubt, on 
all of the other States of the Union. 

We know that the policy with respect to money employed by the 
Federal Government in the last couple of years had had the effect of 
increasing the borrowing rates all over the Nation. 

In California, this, of course, has meant that it has cost the State 
a good deal more money to borrow money. We have had several 
sizable bond issues, and it has been necessary for the State to borrow 
a great deal of money in the last few years, and we have had to pay 
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higher rates of interest for the money that we have been able to 
obtain. 

I can refer particularly to our school-construction bonds and to our 
veterans bonds. We have recently had to increase the rate of interest 
that we charge to veterans for home loans; I believe it is from 3 to 314 
percent, and ‘the prospect is that the rate will have to be increased still 
further. 

_ This, it seems to me, is an area where the action of the United States 
Government has had a direct effect on the State of California and has 
resulted in additional costs of government in California and additional 
cost to the citizens of the State of California. 

Now, I referred earlier to 1 or 2 exceptions that I wanted to make 
in connection with the conditions of grants-in-aid made by the United 
States to various States. 

One of those, I think—this doesn’t occupy itself with any monetary 
cost-—but it seems to me a condition which creates mistrust and which 
the United States Government and the Congress would do well to con- 
sider. I refer to that law which says that any employee of a State 
or local government who is engaged in a job which is in any way sup- 
ported by the Federal Gov ernment, or which in any way dispenses 
Federal funds, is prohibited from any political activity. 

I don’t know w hotels that is a section of the Hatch Act or whether 
it is some other act of Congress that provides for that prohibition. 
But I, personally, can see no reason why an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the State of California or any of our county 
welfare departments should be barred from political activity. We 
permit, generally speaking, I think, all other employees of the State 
of California to engage in political activity, and I recall that, in 
1955, the legislature specifically enacted a law guaranteeing to the 
teachers of the State the right to engage in political activity. That 
legislation was prompted by an action taken by the school board of 
San Francisco, srohibiting t teachers in this city from engaging in 
any kind of political activity, and I would expect that, if Federal 
funds were made available for education in this State, this law would 
prevent, then, our teachers from eng: ging in political activity, at 
least to the extent of engaging in campaigns involving Federal officers. 

I don’t see any particular justification for the law, as it applies to 
this class of employees, and I would commend to this committee and 
to Congress an evaluation of the law, to see if, perhaps, it can’t be 
modified at least to the extent this particular class of employees would 
regain their political freedom. 

I don’t profess to be an expert on grants-in-aid and the various 
programs that we have in California involving grants-in-aid. I have, 
however, observed, particularly in connection with the aid-to-needy- 
children program, that the conditions of State statutory enactment 
and State enforcement of those provisions are sometimes—there is 
sometimes an area of ambiguity as to just what the State and local 
authorities can do under the Federal act and still be eligible for Federal 
funds. 

It seems to me, to the extent there is ambiguity, that the State of 

Jalifornia and its subdivisions generally tend to be on the conserva- 
tive side. They would rather be conservative than run the risk of 
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losing Federal aid. It would seem to me, therefore, that the Social 
Secur ity Act, all the categories of aid derived therefrom, the definition 
should be clarified, so that all the States know better just exactly 
what aid can be given. 

As I say, I am not an expert in this. I have observed only in the 
aid-to-needy-children field the question of what personal property 
a recipient may have. I believe in the Social Security Act there is 
provided that a recipient may have up to $600 worth of personal 
property, or perhaps it is $1,200—I believe it is only $600, however. 

Then the definition of what is personal property is one that I know 
our department of social welfare has had trouble with, and, if it is 
possible that the Social Security Act could be amended so as to make 
clearer the definition of what is personal property, I think this would 
be helpful and it would enable the States, and particularly the State 
of California, to administer the program more liberally. 

Mr. Fountarn. I think Dr. Goldberg has a question. 

Mr. Gotpserc. The amount to which you refer would be established 
either by your State law or State regulation. The Federal Social 
Security Act is silent on the specific test of need. It simply says that 
any other income or resources of the individual shall be taken into 
consideration in the determination of need. The State then picks 
up the ball at that point, and, in its plan of administration submitted 
to the Federal agency, it determines the test of need, which is generally 
accepted so long as it is applied uniformly throughout the State. Ac- 
cordingly, the dollar amount you referred to would have been State 
determined. 

Mr. O’Connetu. Yes. I know it has been determined at $600 in 
this State, but I was under the impression it was fixed at that figure 
because it was felt that this was about the limit of what the United 
States Government would approve. 

I would still be of the opinion, to the extent there is some ambi- 
uity in what the States can do under the Federal act, that that am- 
iguity should be removed so that the States would know exactly 

what they could do. 

Mr. Gotpserc. There is an administrative determination by the 
Federal agency as to whether the standard which a State wants to 
adopt is a reasonable one. However, the Social Security Act doesn’t 
specify any particular amounts as a guide either to the Federal ad- 
ministrators or to the States. 

Mr. O’Conneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
believe that completes my remarks. If there are any questions, | 
would be happy to try to answer them. 

Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connell, I gather 
from your statement that, msofar as you are familiar with the various 
grant-in-aid programs, you are, generally, satisfied with the Federal 
role in these programs. 

Mr. O’Connetu. Yes; I believe so, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
there has been a tendency on the part of this State to be too conserva- 
tive, as I say, about what can be done under the Federal program. 

I know that it was just at this last session of our legislature that 
we enacted, finally, an aid-to-the-permanently-disabled program, the 
so-called fourth eategory of aid. We enacted probably the narrowest 
kind of statute, and will provide the minimum amount of aid to the 
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disabled people of the State. We could have gone a great deal fur- 
ther. This, it seems to me, is an indication of shortsightedness on the 
part of the legislature of this State. Some of us complain about 
the fact that California has to pay more than other States do, in pro- 
portion to what we receive in return, and this is a perfect example of 
where we deliberately do not choose to accept the maximum amount 
of aid that we have coming to us. I believe that, in all of the four 
categories, California could obtain a larger share if it were willing to 
put up a little bit more, itself. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Founrarn. On the record. 

Mrs. Dwyer? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just a few questions, Mr. Assemblyman. Do you 
know the extent of the classroom shortage in the State as of Sep- 
tember 1957 ? 

Mr. O’Connett. I am afraid I do not, Mrs. Dwyer. As I under- 
stand it, we have a spotty problem in connection with classroom 
shortages. In San Francisco, on the overall, I don’t believe there is 
any classroom shortage, but in certain neighborhoods there are, which 
means, of course, that some schools are working at less than capacity. 
In some of the other counties of the State, I am informed, because of 
the tremendous influx of new population the past few years, that their 
school-building program hasn’t caught up, and that there are real 
shortages; Contra Costa County, I believe, is such a county, and 
perhaps maybe to a little lesser extent, San Mateo County. But I 
don’t have any exact figures on just what the classroom shortage is. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you satisfied, as a representative of San Fran- 
cisco, with the formula given to San Francisco as it concerns State 
school aid? 

Mr. O’Conne tt. Well, speaking for myself, I am satisfied. I know 
San Francisco receives a good de eal less in the way of State aid for 
its schools than the neighboring counties do. San Francisco is one 
of the few school districts in the State that receives the minimum 
amount of State aid, and that is because our assessed valuation, in 
terms of average daily attendance, is very high as compared to most 
school districts. We don’t qualify for anything other than just the 
bare minimum. So that San Francisco taxpayers are paying, to some 
extent, for the education of children in other school districts through- 
out the State. I don’t have any quarrel with that, because I believe 
that California is a unit within the unit of the United States, and that 
we in San Francisco have an obligation to the children not only of 
California but all of the United States. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Has there ever been any agitation in the legislature 
for equalization of assessments in the State? 

Mr. O’Conne ut. Yes; there has. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Are you familiar with the Federal school-construc- 
tion legislation, which was defeated in the House last year? 

Mr. O’Connett. To some extent, yes. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did you support that program / 

Mr. O’Connett. Which program ? 

Mrs. Dwyer. The legislation which was defeated. 


Mr. O’Connett. In principle, I supported the idea of Federal aid 
to education. 
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Now, when you get into the question of how much aid is to go to 
what States, and how it is to be divided, then there is a difference of 
opinion. 

Mrs. Dwyer. When you said you believed in equalization of op- 
portunity within the State, grants-in-aid under this bill were based 
half on financial need and the other half on each State’s school-age 
population. 

Mr. O’Connett. I think, generally speaking, that this is probably 
the most practical solution to the problem. I think you have to recog- 
nize the integrity of the States, to some extent. In other words, you 
have to start off and give each State so much, regardless of need, and 
then to the poorer States you must give more. 

I think it is reasonable for the United States to impose certain con- 
ditions for that aid, because I don’t think that any State should de- 
liberately, by refraining from taxing fairly, make itself poor. I think 
that is what has happened i in California, to some extent. Some of our 
school districts deliberately keep their : assessments at such a low level 
so that they qualify for the maximum amount of State aid. 

Mrs. Dwyer. As a political leader, did you make yourself heard to 
your Congressmen as to whether you supported a Federal school- 
construction bill ? 

Mr. O’ConneELL. I am sure that Mr. Shelley and I have discussed 
this on a number of occasions, although I don’t recall ever having 
written to him about it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Did I get the impression from your testimony, sir, 
that you believe that the State of California should have a higher 
State income tax and less of a sales tax ? 

Mr. O’Connety. That is exactly correct. 

Mrs. Dwyer. Could you answer this question? What is the vet- 
eran tax exemption in this State? 

Mr. O’Connetz. $1,000. 

Mrs. Dwyer. On personal property ? 

Mr. O’Connett. That is real and personal property tax. 

Mrs. Dwyer. That will be all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Micueu. I take it, Mr. O’ Connell, from your testimony, you 
have no real concern at all for the size of the Federal Government and 
its growth in recent years, in relation to State and local government ? 

Mr. O’Connett. I don’t regard the Federal Government as a threat 
to local government, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Micuet. It hasn’t grown out of proportion ? 

Mr. O’Conne tt. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Micuet. Do you ever get rankled over the fact that California 
gets so little in return for what its contribution is in these Federa! 
grant-in-aid programs ? 

Mr. O’Connetu. Well, I don’t know that I have ever sat down and 
looked at the balance sheets to see how much California gets for every 
tax dollar it sends to Washington. I have an idea, or a general im- 
pression, that we don’t send back anything that is much out of line. 
I think, if Californians have an annual per capita income of twice that 
of Arkansas, that maybe we ought to pay twice as much, if we are one 
big United States. 
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I have a good deal of confidence in the United States Government 
and its ability to handle problems, and I think in many cases, in all the 
vases 1 can think of, in fact, it is proper to have delegated to the 
United States Government the power to levy taxes. 

Mr. Micuev. So when some of these programs are initiated at the 
Federal level, and California is obviously going to get short-changed, 
you really don’t feel moved to speak out in the sense that California 
might be able to do this particular thing cheaper at a State level than 
at a Federal level, or do you just take it at face value when it is pro- 
posed at the Feder ‘al level’? 

Mr. O’Conneti. My general answer to that would be that even in 
as progressive a State as California is, we are more conservative in 
the services that we will render to our people by ourselves than we 
would be with a little prodding from the United States Government. 

I think this is probably more true in most of the other States. 

Mr. Micnex. So that could very well color your thinking in that 
in a general sense you in California, at the State legislative level, are 
more conservative in what your thinking i is, and if “the Federal Gov- 
ernment tends to be somewhat a bit more liberal, then let’s go to the 
Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. O’Connewy. I think that would fairly sum it up. 

Mr. Micuet. I take it, then, you subscribe to all the Federal grant- 
in-aid programs that we presently have in operation ? 

Mr. O’Connett. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Micuet. Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which 
you would like to see completely a State or local responsibility ? 

Mr. O’ConneELu. No. 

Mr. Micuet. If some or all of the Federal grants were discontinued 
with a simultaneous discontinuance of equal amount of Federal taxa- 
tion, by vacating certain tax fields or reducing tax rates, would your 
State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenues to continue the 
programs concerned at their present levels ? 

Mr. O’Connett. I think we would be able, but unwilling. 

Mr. Micner. Unwilling to foot the bill, or unwilling Se 

Mr. O’ConnELL. We would be able to raise the equivalent amount 
of money necessary to support the existing programs, but I believe 
that we would not maintain the existing programs because we 
wouldn’t enact the necessary programs ourselves. We would try to 

save some money in the process. 

Mr. Micuet. In other words, if the State legislature actually had 
a second crack, or really the first one in that sense, at some of these 
programs, they might just very well let them go by the board? 

Mr. O’Connewe. I think you have to understand that most of our 
welfare programs in this State were enacted after the passage of the 
Social Security Act, and that it was influenced a great deal by the 
fact that Federal money was available, and therefore we knew that 
by putting up a certain amount of money, X-dollars, that we would 
get X-dollars from the Federal Government, which we would have 
to pay anyway, so that if we didn’t have any—if we had a correspond- 
ing reduction in Federal taxation, then at least theoretically we 
would not be spending that much money. Then we would try to get 
along on a lesser program, a cheaper program, than we now have. 
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Mr. Micuet. I think that might be at variance with the testimony 
of some of the other witnesses, who led me to believe that California, 
statewide, had taken the ball and run with it in welfare programs 
quicker than the Federal Government had in a —s of fields. 

Mr. O’Connet. I speak only for myself. I don’t pretend, 
answer to this particular question, to speak for all the Democr sa in 
the State legislature, but my opinion is that we, in California, have 
been influenced a great deal by what the Federal Government has 
done, that we in no sense have outstripped the Federal Government 
in the field of social welfare, and I think those who may have indi- 
cated otherwise are mistaken. 

Mr. Micuen. Actually, your answer to my question answered pretty 
much the second part of it. 

Would you, however, be able to identify any of the programs that 
might very well go by the boards if the State were called upon to 
reenact them ? 

Mr. Gotpserc. Here is a list of the grants-in-aid. 

Mr. O’Conne tt. I think probably the first to go would be the aid 
to permanently and totally disabled, since that was the last one that 
we in California enacted, over considerable opposition, I might say. 

Mr. Micuen. Would that be colored by the fact. that only rece ntly 
the Federal Government enacted legislation by way of revision of the 
Social Security Act? 

Mr. O’Connetu. You are referring to the 1956 or 1957 change ? 

Mr. Micuet. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connett. As I understand it—— 

Mr. Micuet. On the totally disabled. 

Mr. O’Conneti. That is under the insurance program. It was 
1950, I believe, the Social Security Act was amended to permit aid 
to the disabled. In every session of the California Legislature since 
1950 a bill was introduced to bring California under it, and it wasn’t 
= 1957 that a very limited type of aid was made available. 

I don’t know. I think that probably, because our aid to needy 
children program costs so much in this State, that if it was left to us, 
we would probably find some way to throw these cases back on the 
county relief rolls. 

Mr. Gorprerc. I think, from listening to your testimony, Mr. 
O’Connell, that you feel the State legisl: ature in California is more 
conservative than the United States “Congress in its disposition to 
provide public services for the American people. 

Mr. O’Connett. I am not saying that dogmatically. 

I would say that if you are comparing today’ sC ore with today’s 
California Legislature that I wouldn’t know. I do know, however, 
that Congresses of the past made available certain social legislation 
that I don’t know whether the present Congress would enact, if they 
had to do it de novo or not. 

Mr. Gortpserc. The question I have in mind is really contingent on 
my statement being reflective of your point of view. 

IT am wondering whether you could give us some insight into the 
anatomy of the California Legislature w vhich makes it more conserva- 
tive than the United States Congress. 

I am wondering, for exa mple, whether it is a question of it’s being 
less representative of the people, because of your apportionment, or 
what other factors might be responsible for this characteristic. 
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Mr. O’Connett. I think generally speaking that the legislatures 
of all the States are more conservative than the Congress is. 

This is contrived, usually, by their apportionments. 

In California we have an assembly consisting of 80 members, and 
it is generally speaking on a population basis, so that we have ap- 
proximately 1 assemblyman for every 150,000 or so people. This 
gives to the cities a pretty fair representation in that house. 

In the senate, however, where we have only 40 members, we have 
i provision in our constitution that says no one county may have more 
than 1 representative in the senate, which means that Los Angeles 
County, with close to 6 million people, has no more representation, 
well, there is 1 senatorial district which consists of 3 counties, having 
a total population of about 15,000. I think this tends to make the 
legislature more conservative than it would be if it were strictly on a 
population basis. That assumes, of course, the rural areas are gen- 
erally more conservative than the cities are, and I am sure that is 
true with respect to welfare programs, and with labor’s problems. 

Mr. Micuex. Of course, at the Federal level, the two Senators from 
Nevada represent half of the people I represent from my congres- 
sional district, too. 

Mr. O’Connett. I understand that, Mr. Michel, but I think there 
are more States which have the urban influence. The Senator from 
Ohio, or the Senator from West Virginia, or whatever State it may 
be, he knows that. there are fairly large cl ities in his St: ite; he has to 
pay attention to their problems. So it is not quite the same thing 
as having a senator from a county that the biggest town is a trading 
post for farmers, having a population of “maybe three or four 
thousand. 

Mr. Gotpperc. Does your assembly tend to be more liberal than 
your senate in supporting proposed measures for providing public 
services ? 

Mr. O’ConneE tt. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Gotpserc. The senate is more or less the graveyard of many 
measures that pass the assembly ? 

Mr. O’Conneti. Yes. 

Mr. Gorppere. Are there any other factors you can think of that 
might aid us in being able to better understand what makes State 
legislatures relatively conservative in their attitude toward service 
programs ¢ 

Mr. O’Connett. I have an idea that members of the legislature are 
perforce a little bit more subject to pressures from their constituents. 
They are at home a little more often. We have various forces that 
work on us, which tell us to go slow, to keep taxes down, and not to 
do this—anything that would make the cost of government any higher 
than it already is. 

To some extent, I suppose those pressures are present in Congress, 
too, though I like to think that perhaps they are not quite as great 
as they are at the State level. 

Mr. Fountatn. I assume you would agree with the testimony of 
former President Truman, who appeared before our committee in 
Kansas City, when he said if these programs were turned back to 
the States the members of the State legislature, being practical poli- 
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ticians, would be very, very reluctant to increase the taxes necessary to 
perform those services. 

Mr. O’Connetu. Well, I know it is the hardest thing in the world 
for a member of the legislature to vote for higher taxes. 

Mr. Founrain. Any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. Just one question, sir. 

Would you be willing to support, when you go out campaigning, a 
Federal budget that is higher, and an increase in grants-in-aid ¢ 

Have you ever been asked by any audience how many grants-in-aid 
come into California, and whether you approve of them or not? 

Mr. O’ConneLu. I have never been asked in terms of dollars and 
cents, whether I think we ought to spend X dollars more in taxes 
to receive X cents more in aid. 

I have a feeling that that would be a rather unpopular thing for 
me to advocate in my district. I reserve, however, the right to, in 
some cases, make decisions as to what is best for my constituents, even 
though they may not be popular. 

I think, generally speaking, that the people of my district generally 
favor grants-in-aid, welfare. programs. They don’t think of it in 
terms of Federal participation on the thing. They generally favor 
welfare programs, and they would not, I think, object to paying for 
those welfare programs in reasonable amounts. 

Mrs. Dwyer. The reason I asked you that question, sir, is that 
starting in Boston and ending here, I have heard many public officials 
advocate more Federal grants-in-aid, but not every one of them has 
advocated higher Federal taxes. 

I wonder if people realize, when they are asking for more services, 
that such services mean more taxes and lessening chances of a cut 
in their income tax? 

Mr. O’ConneE tt. I wish more people did realize that more service 
means more taxes. 

I am not one of those who is of the belief that we have completely 
saturated ourselves, servicewise and taxwise. I think there are prob- 
ably many other programs that the Government can go into, not 
necessarily on the Federal level or on the State level; it “could be on 
the community level, to give greater service to our people. 

It might take a little selling job, but I think that we could sell 
the idea that this may cost a little more in the form of taxes, but it 
is going to be worth it. 

Mrs. Dwyer. We don’t hear that very much in campaigns, though, 
do we, sir? 

Mr. O’Connetu. Not very much. 

Mr. Founrarn. It has been my observation that, regardless of 
olitical party affiliation, when they can get funds from the Federal 
rovernment public officials are usually ready, able, and willing to 

receive them, regardless of what they say. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Dwyer. No more questions. 

Mr. Fountatn. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Conneti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee. 

Mr. Founrarn. Are there any further statements to be presented ? 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON BOLLER, ASSISTANT COUNTY COUNSEL, 
COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Bouter. I certainly want to commend your reporter here for 
his endurance and competence, and you for your patience. 

Mr. Fountain. Thank you. 

Mr. Botter. I will try not to be extended. I think what I have 
to say is worthy of your consideration. 

The basic tax in California for the support of local functions is 
the ad valorem tax. This is true as to the county, the city, the 
school, and other local districts. Each is supported by the taxes 
from the properties situated within its own particular boundaries. 

In saying that it is the basic tax, of course I do not overlook the 
fact that there are auxiliary aids, as State aid to school districts 
and the gas tax division among the cities. But the fact, yet, is that 
the essential tax is the ad valorem tax. 

When the United States Government acquires properties within 
the boundaries of one of these local governments, such property is 
withdrawn from the local assessment roll, and Mr. MacDougall, in 
his testimony before you, spoke of the situation with regard to the 
acquisition of real property by the Federal Government, and it is 
rising to a percentage of almost 49 percent. 

That is not so material as is the situation to which I want to 
address myself for a moment, the acquisition of personal property 
within a well-developed area; the area of real-estate acquisition 1s 
relatively undeveloped, but the acquisition of personal property, as 
to which I am speaking, and which is serious to the county, the city, 
and the districts, is the personal property acquired by Federal— 
contractors with the Federal Government in defense activities. 

Illustrative of that is the situation in the city of Pomona, where 
in 1953 General Dynamics, the Convair plant, engaged in the pro- 
duction of guided missiles, had for its use a Federal plant fully 
equipped, costing $25 million. On the Ist of March, there was 
located in this plant, in addition to the equipment, approximately 
$15 million in inventories. 

Now, title to all these inventory properties was vested in the 
United States, either through direct acquisition or under a title 
clause in various construction contracts; that is to say, the cus- 
tomary construction contract between the Government or one of 
its agencies, whether Air, Navy, or Army, provides that, in the 
production of the equipment, whether it is airplane, whether it is 
guided missiles, whether it is electronic equipment, or whatever it 
is, the title to the property under construction shall pass to the 
Government upon the making of an initial downpayment or upon 
the appropriation of the materials to the performance of the contract. 

The result is that, as between the parties, title has passed to the 
Federal Government, and the situation is in doubt then as to whether, 
under the decisions, there is a taxable interest in the contractor, 
whether he is subject to assessment and tax upon his remaining in- 
terest in that property, title to which, admittedly, is in the Federal 
Government. 

The percentage of United States-owned property in the total as- 
sessed valuation is substantial. For tax year 1957-58, countywide, the 
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assessed evaluation of property in this situation, out of a $10 billion 
assessment roll, $260 million, or 2.64 percent thereof, consisted of 
United States-owned personal property in this situation ; that is to say 
personal property title to which has passed to the United States Gov- 
ernment or one of its agencies, but which was yet in the possession of 
the contractor for the performance of the construction contract, 
whether on airplanes, guided missiles, or various sorts of rocket pro- 
pellents, and that sort of thing. 

The ratio, countywise, was 2.64. The ratio in the city of Pomona 
was 6.79 percent. 

In the city of Burbank, the same situation of Government con- 
tractors there located, the percentage was 13.04 percent. And in the 
Wiseburn School District, the percentage of such property was 62.03 
percent. 

You can see what effect that has on the tax base of the Government 
entity which depends on such base for the production of its basic tax ; 
that is to say, applying those percentages to the situation in the city 
of Pomona, in the year 1957-58, the assessed valuation was $99,790,- 
340, and the increased burden on the property owners resulted directly 
from that. 

For example, in the city of Pomona, suppose a small homeowner 
formerly paid a tax of $208.17. On the increase of 5.73 percent, that 
tax would rise to $220.09. 

In the city of Burbank, where such an owner paid a tax of $163.95, 
if the subject properties are rendered nontaxable, his taxes would 
increase by 10.99 percent, or increase to $181.96. 

In the city of Hawthorne, the same homeowner, where he paid a 
tax of $228.86, would find his taxes increased by 19.61 percent, to 
$273.73. 

Mr. Micnen. On those figures you cited, what was the value of the 
property, in general ? 

Mr. Bouter. These figures I have cited I get from a survey that the 
assessor made. They are not my own investigation. I had hoped 
to have the assessor’s representative here, but he was prevented from 
coming, so I had this tabulation of figures, and I give them to you on 
the faith of our assessor’s office. 

Now, in the county of Los Angeles, in 1953, the assessor commenced 
assessing to the contractors a possessory or beneficial interest in prop- 
erty in this situation; that is to say, recognizing that legal title had 
passed to the Government under the provision of the contract between 
the parties, he yet saw a beneficial interest in the contractor in that 
property to work it, to complete his contract, and to earn his fee. 

The contractors, of course, are businessmen, in a commercial ac 
tivity which yields them a profit. That is the purpose of their being 
there. The assessor assessed that interest in that property in the 
year 1953, and in the succeeding years down to this year. Those as- 
sessments have been called in question, and I am not going to take 
up with you an question of their validity. 

Instead, are before you urging support for a measure which 
would hewiile---elidl would be legislation, congressional legislation, 
providing continued tax liability of pr operty in this situation. 

I speak of H. R. 1195, introduced in the 85th Congress, entitled. 
“A bill to permit local taxation of the private interest in personal 
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roperty and work in process and inventories of material acquired 
y the Federal Government for military security and the national 
defense, but in the possession of contractors with the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

That is the sort of measure that the county, the cities, the school 
districts and other entities are deeply interested in having passed, 
and it is to represent their interests, and to show the justification 
for support of such a measure, that we are making our presentation 
here to you. 

The bill recites the policy of the Federal Government to avoid the 
impairment of the finances of State and local government, and it 
recites further that the Federal Government does not purport or in- 
tend to render exempt or immune to taxation private interests in the 
property referred to. And the private-property interest is declared 
and conceded to exist and the value thereof to be measured by the 
amount due and unpaid or to become due to the manufacture under 
the contract. 

It is that sort of measure which affords relief in this situation, and 
itis support for that sort of measure that the county and the cities and 
the school districts, and other lesser governmental entities, are in- 
terested to have enacted. 

It is to be noticed that this is only partial relief in the situation. 
It effects relief only as to the part of the property which constitutes 
passive property, property which is to become a product. It does 
not extend, as well, to the functioning property, which, in tremendous 
value, is in the same situation—that is to say, the machinery and equip- 
ment, the dies, stamps, tools, presses, reamers, and all that sort of 
thing, which are used in the production of these products, and there, 
too, again, the contractors have the use of those properties, title in the 
Federal Government. 

We see a beneficial interest, a possessory interest, a taxable interest 
in those properties, and it is for verification and establishment of 
that interest beyond the doubt which exists in the litigation and which 
is now in courts; it is to establish the validity and recognition of that 
interest that legislation like this is desired. 

Mr. Mac Dougall spoke of recognition on the State level, and recog- 
nition by the State of California, and California’s attempt to meet a 
situation like this; that is to say, the same situation is presented in 
California; a city acquires property outside its boundaries in another 
county. By the very fact of that acquisition and that public owner- 
ship, that property becomes tax exempt. 

It was illustrated, and is represented by the situation in the city of 

San Francisco, where the Hetch-Hetchy project was put through, 
which was the acquisition of water-bearing lands and water rights 
outside the city of San Francisco to provide S san Francisco with a 
water supply, and the very fact of that acquisition placed that prop- 
erty within the tax- -exempt schedule. 

Similarly, the city of Los Angeles went up to Owens Valley, and 
there, in Inyo County, acquired water rights and water-bearing lands. 
The result was to cut a very substantial value from the tax base of 
Inyo County, and to very seriously affect their tax base. Through 
the discord, it created bombings and one thing and another. 
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Back in 1914, in order to meet that situation and to avoid that in- 
equity and hardship, a constitutional amendment was submitted to che 
people and adopted in 1914, to provide that property acquired by a 
city or a county or district outside its boundaries—and, normally, then 
becoming tax exempt—in that situation of outside acquisition, it 
should continue taxable, and that is a provision of our constitution 
to this date, and in that I am supplementing what Mr. MacDougall 
said. On the State level, California, itself, has moved to correct this 
type of inequity, and to remedy a hardship which is created. 

That hardship exists in the State as to these local governments, 
counties, cities, school districts, and it is our wish and our position 
before you to remedy it as California has done in a somewhat parallel 
situation by enactment of a statute like H. R. 1195, which is before 
the current Congress. It is a duplicate of an earlier measure intro- 
duced by Congressman McDonough, H. R. 4933, in the 84th Congress. 

My purpose in being here at the direction, and I was sent here by 
our board of supervisors, and as representative of our government 
law offices, is to urge on you gentlemen the situation and the fairness 
of legislation like this. 

As I say, it is not full, it is not adequate, but it isa first step toward 
meeting a situation of hardship and remedying a situation which has 
been recognized by the committee—I don’t recall the name just now— 
the committee to which the earlier bill had been referred. 

Mr. Founrarn. Which committee was that bill referred to, Mr. 
Boller ? 

Mr. Botier. I do not know. This is the old bill, and I am teld- 
and it appears in the statement which Mr. Blinn submitted—that this 
other bill, H. R. 1195, is the same. 

Mr. Fountarn. My information is that, more recently, this legisla- 
tion has gone to Interior and Insular Affairs. I would suggest to 
you, and your colleagues, that you not forgo the opportunity to ap- 
pear before that committee. 

Mr. Botier. Oh? 

Mr. Founrarn. Because that committee has legislative jurisdiction 
over this subject matter. However, we will be very glad to convey 
to that committee your thinking on this subject. 

I am sure it will also be helpful to us in our study of this overall 
problem of intergovernmental relations, and in the formulation of 
any recommendations which the committee may make. I am sorry 
we were about to overlook you. I was informed that 

Mr. Botier. That is easily understandable. 

Mr. Founrarn. That the last witness had appeared. We are very 
happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Bouter. Thank you. 

Mr. Fountarn. Are there any others who were supposed to be 
heard, who have not been heard ? 

Mr. Botier. May I have the name of that congressional committee ? 

Mr. Founrarn. Interior and Insular Affairs. The chairman of 
that committee is Clair Engle, from your own State. 
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I might say he is a very able Congressman and has been very suc- 


cessful in handling legislation affecting the State of California. 
Mr. Botuer. Yes. 


Mr. Founrarn. Are there any questions? 
Mrs. Dwyer. No questions. 
Mr. Micuen. No. 


Mr. Fountarn. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Bouter. I thank you. You have been patient. You have been 
faithful, and you must be utterly tired. 


Mr. Fountat. It is nice to have you with us. 


We will stand recessed until November 18, to reconvene in New 
Orleans, La. 


Thursday, we will hold hearings of a different nature in connection 


with the air- pollution problem in Los Angeles. 


(Whereupon, at 5:54 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
Monday, November 18, 1957, in New Orleans, La.) 

(The following communications were received by the subcom- 
mittee :) 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Helena, January 6, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: Thank you for your letter of December 19 in- 
viting me to appear personally or to submit my views on intergovernmental rela- 
tions to your subcommittee this month. 

My schedule will definitely not permit me to appear before your subcommittee ; 
so Iam writing you instead. 

As you know, the National Governors’ Conference is seriously concerned with 
the problems of Federal-State relations. At the suggestion of President Eisen- 
hower, Governor Stratton, chairman of the National Governors’ Conference, 
appointed representatives of the States to a committee to deal with this subject. 
Also included are Federal representatives named by the President. 

I would suggest that you have representatives of this committee appear before 
your subcommittee to outline their progress thus far, and that you also continue 
to keep in touch with this group as they go further into their study of this 
problem, 

Basically, my philosophy has always been one of believing that the majority 
of governmental functions can best be performed at the State and/or local level. 
I firmly believe that there are functions now resting at the Federal level which 
could be better handled at the State and/or local level. 

However, the problem is that the Federal Government has usurped the field 
of taxation, leaving little for the States. Therefore, any transfer of functions 
from the Federal to the State and local level must be accompanied by an equiva- 
lent transfer of tax sources between the two levels of government. Obviously 
since one tax would bring in more than enough revenue to perform a function in 
one particular State and not enough in another, even though the total amount of 
revenue would be sufficient when viewed at the national level, the solution is to 
group several tax sources and governmental functions so that the resulting totals 
are sufficient for all States. It is a matter of striking a balance, so to speak. 

I am watching this matter of Federal-State relations closely and am keeping 
interested State departments and our legislative council fully informed here in 
Montana. I sincerely hope this problem of reaching such a balance can be 
solved by groups such as you head. 

Very truly yours, 


J. Huaeo ARONSON, Governor. 


22065—59—pt. 3 
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OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
City oF SEATTLE, 
January 28, 1958. 





Hon. L. H. FountTarn, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I submit herewith a statement of my views 
to be used by your Intergovernmental Relations Committee on the occasion of 
your regional hearings. 

In this important area, may I refer to three things: First, civil defense; 
second, highway construction; and third, urban planning and renewal. 


1. Civil defense 


We in Seattle and King County, Wash., have taken the first step toward what 
we feel to be a more effective civil-defense program. I personally join with 
the American Municipal Association and its plea that there be greater Federal 
participation and direction together with responsibility in this civil-defense 
field. 

We recognize that in the event of a national emergency the Federal Govern- 
ment in the last analysis would have to set the policy. We realize further that 
it would only be by the utilization of local authority, however, that Federal 
policies could be carried out to the utmost. 

It is of importance to this problem that greater consolidation and regional 
participation be brought about. 


2. Highway construction 


The impact of the Federal Highway Act of 1956 poses problems for many 
of the municipalities as well as the States of the Union. By tradition the 
resort has been directly from the Bureau of Public Roads to the various State 
governments. It seems to me that there is a need for greater understanding 
of local problems and a direct liaison to meet the local needs of our expanding 
communities. This is particularly true in large urban areas where sometimes 
the needs of the larger cities with the complex traffic problems are swallowed 
up in the State’s genuine desire to approach problems on a State basis. 

Accordingly, I would recommend that there be a more effective liaison and 
better understanding, then, of local problems. 

A case in point is in the metropolitan area of Seattle. On the western rim 
of the State of Washington, in three counties, we comprise approximately a third 
of the State’s population. This, of course, means complex traffic problems and 
a genuine need for Federal highway officials to understand a comprehensive 
plan for the development of this metropolitan area. As it is now, the States 
set the tone and tenor of the relationship with the Federal Government to 
the end that in all instances the needs of the municipalities are not thoroughly 
expressed and understood. 


3. Urban planning and renewal 


We have made great strides in the new concept of urban planning renewal 
and rehabilitation of our urban cities. There is a continued need for urban 
planning and rehabilitation to be used as a tool not only for housing and clearing 
the slum areas, but rather to revitalize, regroup, and redevelop property and 
bring about the highest land use possible to the end that industrial development, 
which is a responsibility of a municipality, can have its maximum development. 

I feel that in the matter of intergovernmental relationship a continued liaison 
and better understanding of local problems are certainly needed. 

It is my hope, Mr. Fountain, that these comments, brief as they are, will be of 
some assistance to you as you go about the important task of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gorpon S. CLINTON, Mayor. 
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LEGISLATIVE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
STaTE oF NEw MEXxIco, 


Santa Fe, N. Mew., February 5, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 


Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Goverment Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FounrTatn: At its last meeting on January 17, 1958, the 
legislative finance committee considered the questions for regional hearings on 
intergovernmental relations, September-December 1957 forwarded with your 
letter of January 9, 1958. 

By way of background for the committee’s statements which follow, I should 
like to describe briefly the committee’s organization and functions. It was 
created in 1957, upon recommendation of the public finance study committee, 
an interim legislative coramittee created in 1955 to study State and local finance. 
The committee’s membership, by law, includes the chairman of the house 
appropriations committee, the chairman of the house taxation and revenue 
committee and the chairman of the senate finance committee. The minority 
party is represented on the committee and its deliberations are nonpartisan. 
Its duties are to provide continuous studies of State and local financial problems 
and to make reports and recommendations to the legislature concerning its 
findings. It is served by a professional staff employed by the New Mexico 
Legislative Council Service and assigned to the committee. 

The committee has not undertaken a thorough study of Federal-State-local 
relations because of the immediacy of so many other problems with which it 
has been confronted. Individual members of the committee, however, have 
evinced a profound interest in this subject and the committee in connection 
with its other tasks has had occasion to examine parts of the total inter- 
governmental relations problem. However, after considerable discussion of the 
questions posed in your questionnaire, the committee came to the reluctant 
conclusion that it could not, without a great deal more study, give you answers 
in sufficient detail to be of significance in your deliberations. The committee 
would like, however, to have the following general observations made a part 
of your record: 

1. The committee is in wholehearted agreement with the many voices that 
urge strengthening of State and local governments within the Federal framework. 

2. In connection with its attempts to strengthen State and local government, 
the committee has become convinced that State and local governments on the 
whole can utilize to more advantage such moneys as are available than can a 
centralized government several times removed from the problems it is seek- 
ing to alleviate. Coupled with this conviction is the committee’s belief that 
the closer the expenditure of public moneys is to the source of those moneys 
the less waste and possible corruption there will be in the use of it. The com- 
mittee, in making these statements, is not unmindful of the fact that New 
Mexico is usually classified as one of the have-not States; that is, a State which 
receives more in Federal grants than it could produce from revenue sources 
presently used by the Federal Government should those revenue sources be 
transferred to the State. The committee, furthermore, is not in a position to 
assess realistically the benefits which have accrued to the State and its people 
through such grants-in-aid. However, it has had sufficient experience in deal- 
ing with the problems that come before the New Mexico legislature to believe 
that most of such problems can best be solved by people thoroughly familiar 
with the particular area, its people, their customs, and their needs. 

3. The language of the questionnaire indicates that “present” levels as set 
by the Federal Government are desirable levels for all areas of the country. 
The committee doubts that this is true and would favor experimentation with 
less restrictive methods of granting aid in those cases where the Nation has 
deemed a grant-in-aid program beneficial. While the committee realizes fully 
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that responsibility for expending the money must follow any grant of money, 
it is believed that state and local governments could set up criteria for expendi- 
ture of the Federal funds which not only could satisfy Federal responsibility 
requirements but would meet more realistically the needs of the people of an 
area than would artificial standards set up to meet a nationwide norm that is 
probably nonexistent. 

4. The committee has also noticed, in nearly every case of Federal grants, 
Federal Government representatives deal exclusively with the administrator 
or proposed administrator of the program, without consultation with or notice 
given to the State legislature whose ultimate task it will be to approve the pro- 
gram by appropriating the “matching” or other State funds to carry it out. 
Time after time legislative appropriations committees have been told by admin- 
istrators that if the matching money is not forthcoming, thousands or millions 
of dollars in Federal aid will be sacrificed. Seldom is there an attempt to 
evaluate the proposed program in terms of the needs and resources of the people 
of the State. When confronted with the demand for money, the legislature 
has not had the time to evaluate the program and usually has no alternative 
but to appropriate the money; the program is lost or gained solely because of 
so many dollars of Federal aid. 

In past years this bypassing of the State legislature by Federal Government 
officials may have been excusable on the grounds that State legislatures met 
usually once every 2 years and then for very short periods of time and had 
little or no staff assistance during the interim or even during the session. 
While this is still true in a great many States, most of the State legislatures 
have created interim committees with permanent full time, professional staffs 
(legislative councils, research committees, ete.,) who work throughout the in- 
terim on various problems, mostly financial. The committee respectfully sug- 
gests that serious consideration be given to a proposal that such agencies be 
contacted as a matter of routine whenever a State or local administrative 
agency is contacted concerning proposals of new grants-in-aid, extensions, or 
broadening of existing grants, or any other program which will require the 
expenditure of State or local funds. 

The committee appreciates the opportunity to communicate its comments 
to you. 

Very truly yours, 
INEZ B. GILL, 
Legislative Fiscal Analyst. 


STATE of NoRTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Bismarck, February 18, 1958. 
L. H. FountTAIn, 


Chairman Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. FouNTAIN: I appreciate the opportunity to submit statements cover- 
ing subjects under study by your committee. These statements were prepared 
by the administrators of the programs, and meet with my approval. 

It is my hope they will be of benefit to your committee in its study. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. Davis, Governor. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, we are satisfied that they have been adequate in purpose and 
generally in scope. In implementation there needs to be more counseling 
leadership and less Federal administrative implementation. States are looking 
for perspective that can only repose in the Federal Government in making up 
their own minds on their own programs and services. They need less of pa- 
ternalistic, over-the-shoulder harassment on things that might ordinarily be 
considered di minimus. 

2. (a) This is a toughy because Federal programs in their present scope 
came in at the depth of a depression, at a development of a new trend of how 
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and where people live, at a time of gradual and inexorable change in population 
age percentages, and, since 1946, in a burgeoning era of inflation and high costs. 
North Dakota has gone ahead on its own in ADC—-FH care, in medical care and 
hospitalization, in having no maximums on public assistance grants, and pro- 
viding for blind remedial care, etc. We need Federal funds to keep up the 
present rate for programs and services. We have been able to digest Federal 
help without developing inertia. 

(b) The greatest barrier to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments is the comparative ability of State and local governments to raise funds 
by taxes. As long as Federal income taxes are high, they preempt the taxpaying 
citizen to a degree that an ordinarily responsive State or local government 
finds it academic to be fully responsive because the treasury is relatively anemic. 

3. It would appear to us that this question is not rightly phrased. The State, 
including the local governments, are the operational administrators of the pro- 
gram. The Federal Government is supervisor. There is no way that Federal 
supervision can be taken away as long as there are Federal funds. The only 
way complete responsibility for program can be allocated to a single level of 
government is for that level of government to contribute all the money. 

4. (a) We would not recommend any of the present grant-in-aid programs to 
have completely State and/or local responsibility for the main reason that there 
is not the fiscal ability present to buy this otherwise desirable situation. 

(b) We feel that this question involves tremendous research with the prob- 
lem here of how to relate tax areas that could complement withdrawal of grant- 
in-aid funds. We have a feeling that at the present time that most tax areas 
that would be released by the Federal Government would spawn very few dol- 
lars in relation to what would be expected to be terminated in Federal grants- 
in-aid. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


We in North Dakota would approve the minimum standards for State 
auditing of grant programs, a relief of Federal responsibility for detailed fiscal 
audits. Spot checking by the Federal Government and technical assistance 
upon request would be necessary. 

We believe that the spot-audit process for reconciling operations with 
Federal-fund disbursement laws and regulations is being done pretty much in 
public-assistance programs now. We also seem to remember that Senator 
Robert Taft and Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney served on some Senate com- 
mittee some years ago that had ideas along this line. 


2. Merit-system requirements 


We also are in favor of establishment of minimum standards for State 
merit systems, preferably by a Federal agency authorized by Congress to 
establish such standards. Once the standards are established and accepted 
by the State, the State would then operate with the same type of spot checking 
as would be required in auditing procedures. 

It is our observation that Federal Government supervision gets bogged down 
in detail in areas where it thinks it has intensive responsibility; likewise, 
it is essentially timid in areas where technical guidance is required. 


8. Organization 


We, of course, have always accepted the idea that it is essentially a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government in supplying grant-in-aid funds to establish 
minimum standards and to insist on proper auditing procedures. We do not 
think that this rightful authority that goes along with the responsibility under- 
taken to supply Federal funds should be extended to the Federal Government’s 
insinuating itself into purely State operation. What State agency operates 
what program is essentially a State’s business and there must be the calculated 
risk on the part of the Federal Government that State governments do not 
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operate on a whim-and-caprice basis, taking into consideration the fact that 
State functions, even with Federal money, should be administered through the 
vehicle which the State thinks best. 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Of course, a 2-year allotment would be better than a 1-year appro- 
priation, especially in view of the fact that the 2-year State appropriations 
are given under a fixed ceiling. Open-end appropriations, however, are neces- 
sary in public assistance, and perhaps in crippled-children’s services, because 
of the uncommon number of variables in budget making. 

The State welfare departments budget for the State legislatures approximately 
35 months before the end of the biennium for which funds are requested. 
Economic and crop conditions, cost of living, trends in industry, trends in popula- 
tion movement, trends in age group percentages, the medical care and hospitali- 
zation picture, all need to be ground into a final decision which is represented 
by so many million dollars. This goes on in 48 States and 4 Territories. It 
does not take many large States, if they are fairly inaccurate in their estimates, 
which also are made to the Federal Social Security Administration, to get the 
national budget out of focus. Natural causes always have a potential of budget 
mischief. To hold that a State welfare administrator can guarantee any 
measure of fiscal solvency for adequate need without an open-end appropriation 
in one of the levels of government is to require a degree of omnipotence that is 
not present in any fiscal authority in any level of government today. 

(b) Of course, it is only good administration on the part of government, no 
matter what the level of government, to give adequate notice that the ground 
rules are to be changed before the beginning of the game and not in the sixth 
inning. Congress, by failing to provide adequate notice of termination, could 
snatch the financial rug from under many worthy needy families in the United 
States. 


5. Appeals procedure 

A juidicial or independent adiministrative review might be proper where 
States are dissatisfied with Federal agency rules. This, if used for truly 
unreconcilable problems, would guarantee the fair hearing that is so much a 
part of our democratic process. Perhaps some restraints to keep the court 
docket down to reason could be interjected in this process. 


6. Information 


(a) We think that the State department responsible for the particular program 
should in all cases notify the governor of a State of major problems and major 
policy changes. We think that by the very nature of State administration this 
is done in nearly all cases. It might be well to require all Federal agencies to 
do so on the theory that we want 100 percent. 

(b) We do not think that the governors of the various States would be 
interested in all of the correspondence that flows into the State department. 
Unless the Federal agencies can overhaul their own output, the governor’s office 
might be cluttered up with a lot of documents, letters, and brochures that could 
better be reposing in the library of the particular State department. 


7. Participation of State government in Fedcral-local programs 


(a) It seemed that 5 years ago it had been pretty generally accepted that what 
the Federal government did in any particular area of the State was the concern 
of State government. With the rapid decimation of boundaries in this small 
world.and space age, with the increase of mobility of people, and the importance 
of local actions on the State’s social, fiscal, and economic structure, it would 
seem that no State would in most eases abandon its responsibility to be in on the 
negotiations between the Federal Government and one of its component parts. 

(b) Would not care to comment on this aside from the thought that except 
for purely fiscal and technical projects where some municipalities might be in- 
volved that any relationship that tends to weaken the basic concept of a State 
consisting of its component communities is a trend in the wrong direction from 
a political science standpoint. 
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B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 


1. Public assistance 


(a) We have previously expressed our opinion on the first-rate priority for 
an open-end appropriation in public assistance. We endorsed, as the second 
most important thing, adoption of the average grant formula, rather than a 
formula on an individual case basis, as at present. 

The present individual case basis process means a computation on every single 
ease every month. The present individual case basis process also means com- 
putation in connection with the 1956 amiendment which produced the separate 
program of medical care in public assistance. 

The average grant computation will eliminate complicated formulas, elim- 
inate complicated reporting, eliminate complicated accounting, eliminate com- 
plicated computations in checking the Federal share of collections, save ad- 
ministrative expense, make legislative budgeting considerably easier, could 
permit one method of paying medical bills while still getting the benefit of 
maximum Federal participation, and with some proper computations in ad- 
justing formulas upon which the average grant system would operate, would 
protect the 2 or 3 high-grant States which now might be opposed to this system 
because of possible loss of Federal revenue. 

The Public Welfare Board of North Dakota has been advocating an average 
grant approach for 7 or 8 years. We had sympathetic attention from Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby and Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Secretary and Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 1954. There has 
been difficulty in having the measure pushed through the Congress. There has 
been a feeling among a few of the high-grant States that there might be a 
loss of revenue in Federal funds. 

Let us repeat that the State of North Dakota would only tend to gain a very 
little on the basis of present operations; that what we think that North Da- 
kota needs, as well as the rest of the public-assistance programs in the Nation, 
is simplification and a reduction of pro forma detail that we must work out, 
ad nauseam, in order to receive Federal funds. 

A test that any congressional committee could make would be to ask for a 
show of hands among the States on this question. 

(b) To answer (b) we must break it down into several questions. We would 
not oppose a broad-purpose welfare grant with the opportunity for the State to 
be flexible in assessing its Federal funds to the individual programs and 
services. 

We do not advocate Federal aid in general assistance. In our State, we 
spent slightly more than $500,000 in general assistance in the calendar year 
1957. With 53 counties, this represented about $10,000 a county. This was all 
county money. 

Because of the comprehensiveness of the North Dakota public assistance pro- 
gram for unemployables, we are able, in most cases, to take care of the main- 
tenance and medical care for all those who are regarded more or less as fixtures 
on the welfare rolls due to age, disability, blindness, and youth in families 
without working fathers. To add to the Federal-State-county public-assistance 
programs that of general assistance would be to add a group of employable 
people subject to all of the Federal controls that we now have in public as- 
sistance. Appeal procedures, standards, and all of the rest of the criteria 
would somehow, some way have to be interjected to apply to many people who 
are on assistance on a hit-and-miss basis. We hesitate to recommend help on 
a program that in this age of high prices still is only half a million dollars 
a year in the State of North Dakota. It might raise the ante for all. 

We have long advocated Federal help to children in foster homes on the 
basis that a child in a foster home has the same right to a guaranty of fiseal 
solvency for his needs as a child in the home of a relative. However, we have, 
with State and county money, developed one of the fine ADC-FH programs in 
the Nation, and while we would welcome additional fiscal underpinning, we 
would hope that Federal regulations would not make too inflexible a program 
that is geared now imaginatively to taking care of need on the spot. We 
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would not want the receipt of Federal funds to reduce this program from fine 
to mediocre. 

We also have some doubt about attaching too much to a State’s fiscal ca- 
pacity. We wonder whether fiscal capacity has the solidity as a basic founda- 
tional prop that it would seem to have at first blush. We think that certain 
States like North Dakota, which was third in per capita income in 1947 and 
around 37th now 10 years later, have been too dynamic in income ups and 
downs to have fiscal capacity geared too securely to per capita income. We 
doubt that there is a precise, yes, we doubt whether there is an adequate cor- 
relation between a boom in State income in any given year or 2 or 3 and a cor- 
responding boom in tax money available. 

(c) Definitely are we against a Federal definition of need. We see no reason 
to have any particular State tied to the highest or lowest standards or to any 
standard that is not of a State’s making. Uniformity by itself is not a goal, 
except as it is a component part of overall equity. We think if any State in- 
ordinately bases its standards so high that it is getting more than its fair share 
of the Federal tax dollar that that is a situation for an individual search and 
inquiry rather than an exception that would whittle out a general rule. 


2. Public assistance and child welfare services 


We are in favor of that for in North Dakota we believe that the same worker 
should work with an entire family. If the basis for Federal reimbursement in 
child-welfare services and public ass'stance were the same, there would not be 
an administrative fiscal problem involved. 

One of our staff members in the State welfare department says “it would be 
wholesome, however, to arrange a formal introduction between the Federal bu- 
reaus and explain to them that even though their programs may be far apart 
in Washington, in a rural State it is necessary they come together in terms of 
one caseworker and one family.” 


8. Child welfare services 


(a) We have less concern about the relation of the grant formula to fiscal 
ability in this particular program. We do think it should be related to the num- 
ber of children, and that the restriction on predominantly rural areas is now 
passe’. 


7. Civil defense 


Civil defense has to be, in our opinion, handled between Federal and State 
governments. The reference to Federal contact directly with critical target 
cities seems to us to miss the point. In all explanations and rationalizations 
we have had on civil defense administration, and especially in these later days 
of shifting winds and fallout, mobility of people, and complemetation of services 
for a target area are of prime importance. Community disciplines for com- 
munity services are directly related to what happens to any certain city, and 
that surely requires statewide rather than hop, skip, and jump planning. 


NortH DAKOTA 


A. POSSIBLE FEDERAL ACTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE OPERATION OF GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS AND FOR PERMITTING STATES A LARGER SHARE OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Auditing 


At the present time construction grant programs are audited by Federal 
agencies upon completion of the project. This procedure seems to be operating 
satisfactorily. 

It has been about 4 years since a Federal audit has been made of the State 
health department’s United States Public Health Service and Children’s Bu- 
reau grant-in-aid funds. We understand this is because of the agency’s backlog 
of work. The suggestion made of relieving the Federal program agencies of 
this responsibility is good and would provide us with yearly audits of these 
programs as this Department now receives from the State examiner’s office 
for State funds. Yearly audits would permit us to transfer the vouchers and 
supporting documents to dead storage as well as give the Department a much 
needed yearly review of expenditures of Federal funds. 
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2. Merit system requirements 


The State department of health is required to participate in a merit system 
to receive Federal grants. The present system of Federal supervision of the 
North Dakota merit system definitely increases the amount of paperwork re- 
quired of this department. We endorse the suggested change under merit 
system requirements. 


3. Organization 


The North Dakota State Department of Health is presently designated by the 
Federal Government to administer the maternal and child health program. In 
past years the Governor has designated the State health department as the 
appropriate operating agency to administer mental health, hospital, and water 
pollution grant funds. 


4. Appropriations 


(a) Construction grant funds for hospitals and sewage treatment facilities 
are now appropriated yearly but may be held over for a period of 2 years. Fed- 
eral Health grant-in-aid funds are allotted for a period of one year. We en- 
dorse the suggestion of fixed allotments for a 2-year period to coincide with 
State appropriations so that a positive program can be developed. Occasion- 
ally in past years Federal grants have been decreased in the nonlegislative year 
creating a financial problem for the State department of health. 

(b) This procedure would be some improvement over the present method of 
operation but still might jeopardize programs if the year’s notice was received 
at the close of the State legislative session after appropriations had been made. 
7. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 

(a) and (b) On the construction grant programs administered by this De- 
partment (hospital and sewage treatment) there is a definite advantage of 
channeling the grant funds through the State agency because the State agency 
is the legal either licensing or approval authority for these types of facilities. 
There is some danger in bypassing the State agency if direct Federal-local 
grant relationships are developed. 


B. POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS OF EXISTING FEDERAL GRANT PROGRAMS 
4. Public health 


(a) A single consolidated (or block) grant would have many advantages for 
the North Dakota State Department of Health. Primarily, it would eliminate 
much paperwork now required to justify special grant-in-aid funds and would 
give us more leeway in using these funds to the best advantage for our rural 
State. This suggestion has been proposed numerous times by the State and 
Territorial Health Officers Association. One disadvantage could be overempha- 
sis on a given program in which the department head is especially interested. 

The suggestion of permitting the transfer of a portion of allotted funds would 
provide more flexibility than present methods and still keep the public-health 
program properly balanced. 

The suggestion of combining administration of or increased coordination in 
health grants now under the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service 
is an excellent suggestion. This department operates programs under both of 
these agencies, and there is considerable duplication of paperwork, personnel, 
and travel on the Federal level. If both of these programs were administered 
by the Public Health Service, much of the duplication could be eliminated and 
permit the State health department to deal with one agency on related pro- 
grams. This would also eliminate a considerable amount of paperwork for 
the State health department. 


5. Highways 


(a) It is not recommended that operation under an administrative plan now 
permitted for the secondary system be extended to the primary system. If it 
were permitted for the primary system, it is felt that the Bureau of Public Roads 
would be relegated to a rather unimportant role as far as the construction of 
highways is concerned. The Bureau of Public Roads has always been a very 
effective coordinating agency in highway matters on a nationwide scale, and we 
believe that they should continue to serve in such a capacity. 
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(b) The present allotment formula, based on population, area, and mileage, 
is satisfactory to North Dakota. If the formula were to be changed to give 
added weight to factors of population, highway use, and motor-vehicle regis- 
tration, North Dakota, with its sparse population and large area, would un- 
doubtedly receive less revenues in the form of Federal-aid grants for highways. 
North Dakota is faced with an ever-increasing demand for completion of its 
State highway system at the earliest possible time. A reduction in Federal aid 
would seriously retard this objective. 

(c) Under present policies, Federal grants for urban projects are made directly 
to the State highway department. By this method, the State retains control 
of funds for the improvement of urban projects on its State highway system. 
It is strongly recommended that the present policy of alloting Federal-aid 
urban funds directly to the State highway departments be continued. 


6. Unemployment compensation 


(a) Combine wages earned in all States in determining the eligibility and 
benefits of multistate workers.—Since 1938, the States have participated in an 
interstate benefit-payment plan. During this period of time, the arrangements 
between the States have constantly improved. The first combining of wages 
took place when the States created a program, known as the basic plan, 
whereby the multistate earnings of an individual could be combined in one State 
for benefit determination purposes if he was not eligible in any one State. 
Just recently, the States broadened this program. Now, an individual who is 
eligible in one State can have the wage credits which he had earned in the 
State where he was not eligible combined with his earnings in the State where 
he was eligible if the added wage credit would increase his weekly benefit 
amount or extend the duration of his benefits. Considerable effort has been 
expended to provide for a complete combining of all States, but there has also 
been resistance on the part of some States who insist that legislation must 
occur before they can participate in such an arrangement. It seems that some 
States insist they cannot set aside any benefit rights an individual may have 
earned in that State by combining them with his earnings from another State 
where he might also be eligible. It is quite probable that the augmented or 
complete combining of all of his earnings will eventually occur, but not until 
certain legislation has taken place at the State level as well as the Federal level. 

(b) Permit States freedom to explore across-the-board reduction in contribu- 
tion rates as an alternative to experience rating.—There is considerable merit 
to the across-the-board reduction in contribution rates, from an administrative 
standpoint. A State currently knows the costs of its benefit payments in a 
prior year, and the theory behind the across-the-board method is to reimburse 
the fund with the amount of benefit payments paid in the prior calendar or 
fiscal year. One of the bad features, however, is that during a period of high 
employment the benefit-payment load is low, and during periods of low em- 
ployment the benefit-payment load is high, and it can readily be seen that a 
relatively high tax base would be imposed upon a diminished payroll. 

Experience rating, as we now know it, has an important place in the pro- 
gram, but it has come to the point where experience rating is a more important 
feature than the payment of the benefits to the eligible unemployed worker 
and for whom the program was intended. 

Employers who are engaged in a very stabilized employment would not look 
with great favor on an across-the-board reduction or increase in contribution 
rates and would insist on the type of experience rating we now have, or one 
very similar to it, even though they are, in the final analysis, the beneficiaries 
of any benefit payments paid to unemployed workers. Studies have shown that 
the unemployed workers are usually in the highly seasonal industries, and that 
the benefits they receive during their temporary periods of unemployment go 
for the payment of rent, installments, food, lodging, and utilities. Dealers in 
these commodities and services normally have well-stabilized employment, and 
this stabilization is to some degree due to the impact of benefit payment during 
period of slack employment. Our past experience would seem to indicate that 
those persons on the Washington level do not look with any great favor on any 
type of experience rating and would prefer to have the rate of tax be set at the 
uniform standard rate of 2.7 percent. 

In our State, we are now at a point where we must establish more flexi- 
bility in our rate of tax, as our benefit costs are greater than our income from 
taxes, even in a period of high employment. This is due, to a large extent, to 
the large seasonal projects within our State, such as the Garrison Dam, the 
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airbases, and, now, the interstate highway. The size of these projects is some- 
what disproportionate to our normal employment, and causes an extremely 
heavy drain on the benefit-payment fund. The division, with the university, is 
now completing a study, and preliminary results indicate that at least two new 
steps be included in the tax formula, whereby all employers’ rates would be 
gradually increased in the event the trust fund was below a predetermined 
figure, and thereby avoid any possibility of jeopardy to all of the employers, 
such as occurred in some States where all of the employers lost their experience 
rating and were forced to increase the rate to 2 or 2.7 percent. A great deal 
has been said and written of experience rating, but, in order to maintain ade- 
quate benefit payments during periods of temporary unemployment, the trust 
fund must be maintained at 814 percent of the taxable payroll. At the present 
time, our trust fund is 6.6 percent of the taxable payroll. This should be cause 
for serious concern. 

(c) Modify present tax and grant arrangements in one of several ways.— 

(1) Allow 100-percent credit against Federal payroll tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration. 

This is the same old plan that has been proposed by some of the larger indus- 
trial States on numerous occasions, and has been rejected each time by a 
majority of the States. This program has substantial support from various 
organizations in large States who would greatly benefit from this type of pro- 
gram, and from those States who have no concern or regard as to what might 
happen in the smaller populated States or an average-size State. As an 
illustration, the Federal unemployment-tax collections for administrative pur- 
poses collected in North Dakota in 1956 amounted to $446,000. The funds 
allocated to the State of North Dakota for administrative costs in 1956 from 
this fund amounted to $783,000. In addition, $44,000 was returned to this 
State in 1956 and $105,000 in 1957, as our share of the surplus after all of the 
States had received their grants. 

The unemployment-compensation division’s share of the $783,000 adminis- 
trative allocation amounted to $276,168, and the remaining $506,000 was paid 
to the employment service for administration of their program. Many of the 
programs of the State employment service, such as the farm program, the 
teacher-placement program, the high-school testing and counseling program, 
ete., are paid for from funds collected from payrolls through the unemployment 
insurance program, and those receiving the benefits contribute nothing and 
are, actually, a cost to unemployment insurance. In most States, the cost of 
unemployment-insurance program and the State employment service program 
are about equal. 

The so-called 100-percent-offset plan certainly would result in the cancellation 
of any reciprocity, so far as coverage is concerned, that might exist between 
the States. I refer to the agreements between the States where an employing 
unit is allowed to report all of the claimants’ wages in a State where the base 
of operations is located when such worker has employment in many States, to 
avoid the confusion of reporting in many States. If the 100-percent-offset plan 
were adopted, it would be important for each State to see that as much revenue 
be obtained as possible, and it would not work to the advantage of any small 
State to enter into a reciprocal arrangement with a large State where the base 
of operations, in most of these cases, would normally be; as an example, 
cigarette companies who have persons traveling in this State, as well as others, 
drug companies, etc. 

(2) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset, with Federal tax revenues exceeding 
Federal administrative costs going into a fund for emergency assistance to 
needy States. Grants for State administration would be eliminated. 

This type of plan may, in some respects, be quite similar to what we now have 
except that this second method provides for the elimination of grants for State 
administration. At the present time, the States collect 90 percent of the tax for 
benefit payment only, and 10 percent is collected by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment and is to be used for administrative purposes only. Under the Reed 
Act, a reserve fund of $200 million is established for any needy State, and such 
State can borrow from this reserve fund for payment of benefits only in the 
event such a need should arise. AJl funds in excess of $200 million is prorated 
back to the States in the same proportion as that paid into this fund. It 
should be pointed out that the States receive their grants for the proper and 
efficient administration of the program in that State. In some States, they 
will receive more than they contributed and will also receive a portion of the 
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refund. Many of the small States could not participate in a program as fostered 
by the Bureau of Bmployment Security if it were not for this type of grant. 

It seems that a few of the States have already found themselves in need of 
funds for benefit payments, and the rest of the States participating in the 
program have some question as to whether or not the present safeguards are 
adequate. They point out, on this particular problem, that emergency assistance 
would be given to needy States. We find that, in most instances, the needy 
States have had relatively high weekly benefit amounts, very inadequate 
experience-rating programs, and had just a little too much frosting on the cake 
without sufficient safeguards to the fund. 

(3) Allow 95 to 98 percent tax offset, with State administrative costs being 
shared equally by the State and Federal Governments. 

Where costs are to be shared by the State and Federal Governments in a 
program of this kind, we find a very adequate program in one State with a very 
inadequate program in another State. There apparently would be little or no 
established standards, and certainly would affect the mobility and flexibility of 
the program in times of emergency, such as the recruitment and handling of 
manpower in times of war or other disaster and to provide for the adequate 
payment of benefits in order to insure the mobility of our labor forces in similar 
situations, either before and after disasters or crises. 

(4) Make the administration and financial support of unemployment 
compensation and employment service completely a Federal responsibility. 

During the past 18 years, the States have waged a vigorous battle against 
certain union-labor forces and Washington bureaus on this very matter. At long 
last, it seemed the battle had been won, but we now see it raising its ugly head 
again. Devious methods have been suggested from time to time whereby the 
Federalists could get their foot in the door to take over the unemployment- 
compensation program and to provide uniform standards of benefits and duration 
throughout the United States without regard to local conditions or customs, and 
each time they have been soundly defeated. In almost every instance, the States 
have had the strong support of both Houses of Congress, as it was their opinion 
the States were in a much better position to determine their own needs than 
those persons who were primarily interested in the bureaucratic organizations 
set up on the banks of the Potomac. 

It seems odd that this matter should again be submitted to the States for con- 
sideration as to the type of organization they desire, when it is well known that 
the States have fought for many years to obtain just the kind of State relation- 
ship they now have, but, without even having given it a chance to operate, they 
are considering other methods. After all, operations under the provisions of the 
Reed bill have had no chance to demonstrate whether it is good or bad. So far, 
it is, surprisingly, much better than anything we had heretofore. There are in- 
dications, however, that, at the present moment, forces in Washington are 
about set to expend all of the funds which are collected for purposes of expand- 
ing the program to areas other than payment of benefits and job placements, 
where we do not seem to have any business. If allowed, this will defeat the 
purposes of the Reed Act, which would redistribute the surpluses to the State 
for benefit-payment purposes or for such needs as the State legislature might see 
fit. 


1. Auditing 


The North Dakota Legislature in its action did not see any reason why the 
State should audit the records of the unemployment-compensation division, as 
the auditors for the Department of Labor make a complete analysis of the situa- 
tion each year. The legislature felt it was such a duplication and would cost 
substantially more than the audit prepared by the Department of Labor, as the 
persons conducting the audit for the Federal Government were well acquainted 
with the systems and operations. This State, therefore, does not have an audit 
of its unemployment-compensation program by the State department. 


2. Merit-system requirements 
The State merit system which we now have seems to meet the standards 
recommended, as they are audited from time to time by the Federal agency. 


The job specifications, etc., are also reviewed for conformity. We do not seem 
to find anything materially wrong with this operation. 


~2 
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. Organization 
No comments. 

. Appropriations 
No comments. 


> 


5. Appeals procedure 


It is extremely important that provision for judicial review be made in all 
grant programs in cases of State dissatisfaction with Federal-agency rulings on 
questions of conformity and compliance with legal requirements. 

The State of California has recently had occasion to suffer substantially from 
a ruling of a Federal agency. Briefly, the California Appeals Board denied 
benefits to some claimants involved in a Pacific maritime strike, as they felt they 
had left their work because of a trade dispute. The decision was upheld by two 
lower courts, and the Supreme Court of California refused a review. The 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Department of Labor did not agree, 
and recommended that the Secretary of Labor should find that California had 
failed to substantially comply with the Federal law. This matter was set for 
hearing by the Secretary of Labor or his hearing officer. The case was at last 
resolved without great loss of face to either of the interested parties. However, 
the State of California was confronted with the conformity issue for a long 
period of time, whereby funds could have been discontinued had the Secretary 
of Labor been so inclined to rule. At the request of the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies, legislation is now pending before Congress 
to provide for judicial review, and I believe such legislation has been introduced 
by Senator Knowland. 


6. Information 
No comments. 


Nn 


?. Participation of State government in Federal-local programs 
No comments. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, October 30, 1957. 
Congressman L, H. FounrvAIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: I am sending copies of my statement to be 
presented to your Government Operations Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations. I regret that I was unable to complete this material so that it could 
have been presented to your group at your San Francisco meeting. 

I will appreciate your entering it as evidence either at your next meeting in 
New Orleans or in any manner your subcommittee feels proper. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert D. HoLMEs, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF Ropert D. Ho_tMeEsS, GOVERNOR OF OREGON, TO THE INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


The following is a general statement relating to your subject B, Possible 
Modification of Existing Federal Grant Programs, Unemployment Compensation, 
and a discussion of operations in Oregon of the grant-in-aid program for Un- 
employment Compensation and Employment Services. A summary of my position, 
and answers to questions stated under section 6, on page 3, are set out after the 
general statement. 

I endorse favorably and am satisfied with the Federal role in the present 
employment-security program. Areas in which an enlargement of the Federal 
role would strengthen the program will be set out below. 

Three main points will be discussed relating to administrative financing and 
those requirements which accompany any grant of funds by the Federal Govern- 
ment to a state. The three topics are related to each other and follow in logical 


sequence: (1) Administrative grants, (2) Federal standards, and (3) super- 
vision. 
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Administrative grants 


Under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act a Federal excise tax of 3 percent on 
taxable payrolls is imposed, with the provision for offsetting 90 percent to the 
States which operate an approved unemployment compensation law. The re- 
maining 10 percent (0.3 percent) is used for administrative financing under 
congressional appropriation. Any remaining amount (after appropriations and 
a reserve of $200 million for reinsurance purposes) is distributed back to the 
States under the Reed Act of 1954. 

Between the years 1936 and 1953 the percentage of collections returned to 
Oregon from the 0.3 percent was 86 percent. Under the Reed Act additional 
moneys have been returned on the basis that the total taxable payrolls in Oregon 
bear to all taxable payrolls in the Nation. In 1954 the ratio of funds collected 
to total allocations back to Oregon was 98.7 percent; in 1955, 105.1 percent and 
in 1956 the rate was 100.4 percent. 

The significance of these figures is that Oregon has fared well in the return of 
its tax moneys for administration. States like Illinois in 1955 received back 
only 50 percent of its total collections while a State like Idaho in the same 
year received back 181.5 percent. In 1956, 15 States and Alaska received back 
more than 100 percent of the tax paid to the Federal Government (from 100.4 
percent, Oregon, to 175.6 percent, North Dakota, and 259.1, Alaska). These com- 
parisons illustrate an important principle in public finance in that States share 
in the total administrative costs in approximate proportion to their ability to 
pay for the operation of a Federal-State employment-security program. 

The question might well be asked, How would some States operate effective 
programs if the financing of each were left to the respective legislatures? It 
seems clear that some States would necessarily increase their tax rates sub- 
stantially, or reduce their services drastically. 

To assure that some equity is maintained under the Federal-State budget- 
ing system there has been in effect for a number of years a plan of functional 
budgets. Under this plan States receive at least equal pay for equal services, 
measured in units of workload, not by the amount of taxes which might 
have been collected in individual States. If congressional appropriations 
have sometimes been less than States’ requests, at least all were treated simi- 
larly until supplemental budgets were passed by Congress. Over the years 
Oregon has found the Federal-State arrangement with the United States 
Department of Labor and its predecessor, the Social Security Board, sym- 
pathetic and helpful, and sincere in clarifying the program of employment 
security to both the Bureau of the Budget and congressional subcommittees. 


Minimum standards 


If grants are made, the Federal agencies through whom funds are distributed 
to the States will require that certain minimum standards are met to assure 
proper expenditure of such funds. There are such standards for employment 
security. 

Since the statutory provisions for standards differ somewhat in the employ- 
ment service from unemployment compensation the application in each of these 
two functions is somewhat different. 

The employment service has as its predecessors agencies which had their 
roots primarily in a Federal system. The immediate legal authority for the 
present employment service is the Wagner-Peyser Act. Under this act there 
are certain requirements which can be thought of as standards. The States 
are required to accept the provisions thereof. The title of the act states the 
purpose as “An act to provide for the establishment of a national employment 
system and for cooperation with the States in the promotion of such system 
and for other purposes.” Under this act there was created a bureau desig- 
nated as the United States Employment Service. This bureau has largely 
developed detailed procedures through its manual and has required States 
to designate an agency to cooperate with the United States Employment Servy- 
ice. In Oregon the unemployment compensation commission is that agency 
under ORS 657.720. 

The procedures developed in the Employment Service Manual are largely 
the implementation of the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act and are the 
basis for employment-service operations. Each State must keep up to date 
a plan of operations to indicate compliance and cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service. 
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Under this act the degree of evaluation of the employment service functions 
of any State is in much greater detail and with more specific legal basis for 
closer supervision than in the functions of unemployment compensation. 

Minimum standards for unemployment compensation, unlike the employ- 
ment service, were set out in title III of the original Social Security Act. 
Section 301 states that “For the purpose of assisting the States in the ad- 
ministration of their unemployment compensation laws,” ete. Later, in the 
President’s reorganization plan (1949), both Unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service were transferred to the Department of Labor. 

The standards in title III are generai in nature, but nonetheless binding 
to the extent that unless the Secretary of Labor certifies to the Secretary of the 
Treasury an approved State law no grants will be made to such State for admin- 
istration purposes. Further, under title IX of the original Social Security Act 
(sec. 3303 of the F. U. T. A.), “A taxpayer shall be allowed an additional credit 
under section 3302 (b) with respect to any reduced rate of contributions 
permitted by a State law, only if the Secretary of Labor finds that under such 
law (conditions are then listed ).”’ 

The standards in both title III and title IX, so far as they go, are reasonable 
in nature and sufficiently general to allow State legislatures much leeway in the 
development of their own laws. 

The areas in which extension of Federal standards would benefit and strengthen 
the employment-security program are: 

(1) Standardization of eligibility for benefits and of grounds for dis- 
qualification of applicants for benefits. 

A State could use eligibility requirements as a means of eliminating from 
the benefit program large segments of its labor force and employers would 
at the same time retain the advantage of paying only 0.3 percent of the 
tax to the Federal government and whatever tax rate is applicable in the 
State. A similar result could be obtained from imposing extreme disquali- 
fication provisions. 

Uniformity of these standards would protect migrant or multistate work- 
ers, and preserve the mobility of the country’s labor force. 

(2) Uniformity of benefit rates in amounts consistent with wage rates, 
and duration of benefits. Amounts paid in many States are not consistent 
with increases in living costs and many collective-bargaining agreements are 
providing for supplemental benefits to offset low benefit rates that exist 
in many States. 

(3) Uniformity of tax contributions paid to States. States compete with 
each other in lowering tax rates to employers with the result that the bene- 
fit program deteriorates in low-tax States, or the soundness of the reserve 
benefit fund is threatened, as it is in Oregon. 

An equalization, on a minimum basis of tax rates would permit each State 
to operate a sound employment-insurance program and employers of the 
State would not suffer a competitive disadvantage with employers of other 
States. 

The purpose of mentioning briefly the unemployment-compensation standards 
is to point out that the Federal-State program must be one of compliance with 
respect to law and Federal regulations based thereon. Under grant-in-aid 
programs this must be expected, for it can scarcely be assumed that Congress 
would authorize, by appropriation, the expenditure of funds without prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which the money shall be spent. 

The question for purposes of this memo is, How well has the program of 
employment security under the Federal-State plan worked in Oregon? There 
are now over 20 years of experience under the several Federal acts with their 
standards. It is worthy of emphasis that despite occasional differences there 
has been no serious challenge involving conformity questions nor has the threat 
of penalties under the several acts been used to compel certain courses of 
action or to refrain from others. Advice has been given cooperatively from 
time to time on possible conformity questions, especially in legislation under 
consideration, but the implication of compulsion was never evident. 

On the whole subject of enforcement of standards which must be met under 
various Federal acts the conclusion is that Oregon has no reason to request 
State autonomy. On the contrary, an extension of Federal standards is advised, 
as is pointed out above. 
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Supervision 

It is only logical that under a grant-in-aid program there would be not only 
defined legal standards before expenditures are approved. There is also need 
of sufficient supervision to assure that the funds are spent within the limits 
of the standards. 

In the area of supervision much difference of interpretation is possible. Under 
one extreme, supervision might mean compulsion with possible disciplinary 
action. The attitude here would be “either, or else.” Such conditions might 
exist where standards are inflexible. This is not the situation extant in em- 
ployment security. 

The other approach to supervision is that of advisory, given assistance where 
needed or desired. If changes must be made they are pointed out and the 
agency is given various alternatives, usually based on the broader experience 
of the supervisor. The ultimate solution is left with the administrative agency 
of the State. The entire implication of this type of supervision is one of coopera- 
tion to obtain the greatest advantage for those who are to benefit from the 
program. 

Oregon’s experience over the years justifies the conclusion that persons of 
good will who have tried to develop sound procedures under existing law have 
succeeded. It can generally be stated that there is no evidence that either 
partner has attempted to take advantage of the Federal-State cooperative 
program. 


ANSWERS TO AND COMMENTS UPON CERTAIN QUESTIONS STATED BY THE COMMITTEE 
Questions 5 (a) and (b), page 1 


Page 1: I. Grants-in- aid. Questions 5 (a) and (b): 

(a) I believe that in many years it would be difficult for the State to raise 
or use sufficient revenues to continue the present employement security program 
without seriously jeopardizing the solvency of our benefit trust fund. 

(6) It is likely that there would be a substantial reduction in the existing 
employement security program, if Federal grants for administration, with Fed- 
eral standards were terminated. 

A 4. Appropriations (second section). Comment: 

I believe that the unemployment tax revenues paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment should be placed in a trust fund, as are social-security funds, and that 
appropriations for employment security administration be made from that 
trust fund rather than from the general fund. 

A 5. Appeals procedure (p. 2). Comment: 

Although judicial review of agency rulings on conformity is desirable, there 
should be careful safeguards set up to avoid a condition wherein a State may 
be seriously out of compliance with Federal standards or legal requirements 
and if enforcement of Federal rules can be abated pending a review by the 
entire judicial system, 4 or 5 years might pass before the issue is settled. 

6. Unemployment compensation (pp. 3 and 4) : 

(a) An individual may now combine wages earned in any State in which 
he does not have a valid claim with wages in other States if it will do him 
any good. The interstate benefit payments committee of the interstate con- 
ference has recommended for several years that general combining of wages 
be allowed if it benefits the claimant but the States have not for various reasons 
gone all the way. 

(b) States have considerable freedom now to explore ways and means of 
across-the-board tax reductions. Any such a principle is a type of experience 
rating in the broad sense no matter what you call it. 

Any system, if successful, must gear the yield to the cost. Those systems 
which have not done this in the past must be termed failures. The systems in 
many States result in an across-the-board reduction in contribution rates. The 
Federal-State relationship does not hinder such a concept. In fact it tends to 
encourage such reductions if experience indicates it is justified. 

Prior to the Reed bill there was some justifiable criticism because of the 
surplus piling up in the administrative fund. The States now get to take ad- 
vantage of the surplus by transfer to their trust fund on an equitable basis 
and funds from the Federal tax, not offset, are available for needy States. 

(c) (1). To allow 100 percent credit against Federal tax and eliminate 
grants for State administration would in effect turn all responsibility for pro- 
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grams to the States. It is my opinion that the present joint Federal-State pro- 
gram is better and makes a stronger program than an exclusive State program 
would provide. 

(c) (2) and (3). Neither system is as desirable as the present system, but 
either one is an improvement over an exclusively State program. The purpose of 
help to needy States expressed in 6 (c) (2) is now in effect. 

(c) (4). The pitfalls of a completely Federal program were, in many ways, 
brought to light by the Readjustment Allowance Act of 1945 for World War II 
veterans, although the program was administered by the States. The Veterans’ 
Administration called the shots from remote Washington, D. C., and the pro- 
gram was not geared, and probably could not be from a national level, to fit 
into the local economy, or best serve the local needs. In many respects, it was 
a giveaway program. 

If it were necessary to make a choice, however, the basic purposes for which 
unemployment insurance was set up, would be much better served by an all-out 
Federal program rather than turning it entirely over to the States. 

A completely Federal program would take too much power from the States in 
a program in which, with some strengthening, the present Federal-State relation- 
ship can build up a strong program. Greater effort should be expended to perfect 
our present system and program. 


SoutH DAKorTa ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Carthage, S. Dak., January 28, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fountain: Enclosed you will find our views on intergovernmental 
relations, as to the questions you sent to me some time ago. 

Some of the information asked for required some research on my part, so I 
had William Griffin, assistant director, governmental research, State University, 
Vermillion, S. Dak., do some work so as to have the draft complete as possible 
for your information. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Kocn. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HousE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Questions for regional hearings on intergovernmental relations September-— 
December, 1957 


I. GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


1. In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the Federal role in existing 
grant-in-aid programs? If dissatisfied, please explain your position, relating it to 
specific programs insofar as possible. 

In general, the role of the Federal Government in the administration of the 
grant-in-aid programs seems to be satisfactory. The only major criticism that 
I have is the use of the categorical aid programs in the public health grants. I 
believe that these grants serve a purpose of inducing the States to begin certain 
health activities but there should be constant reevaluation and more attention 
paid to the needs of the particular States for the various health programs. 

2. (A) To what extent, if any, has the growth of Federal programs in fields 
traditionally considered State and local responsibilities been due to the failure 
of the States and localities toact in these areas? Please explain. 

The growth of Federal grant-in-aid programs in the fields traditionally con- 
sidered State and local responsibilities has been in part due to the failure of the 
States to act. However, it should be realized that the States are not equal in 
terms of resources and the ability to act. Some States have lacked the revenue 
sources to perform services at the level at which they would have preferred. 
Generally, the Federal grant-in-aid has not been made available until the problem 
has hecome so widespread that the States lack the resources and jurisdiction to 
deal with it effectively without outside assistance. In some cases, the States and 
local units of government could have prevented the establishment of grant pro- 
grams by more positive action, but I do not believe this to be true in the major 
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grant areas. Usually, grants-in-aid have not been made available until there 
existed a need for more standardization and a higher level of service than could 
be expected from the 48 States as a whole. Federal grants are based on a min- 
imum standard of service, and do not prevent the States from expanding the 
program if they have thé resources to do so. 

(B) Are there barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ments? If so, what are these barriers and how can they be removed? 

There are many barriers to effective and responsive State and local govern- 
ment which exist in every State. The discussion of this problem in chapter II 
of the report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is a very good 
summary of the action which should be taken by the states to strengthen their 
government and make it more responsive to the needs of the citizens. The bar- 
riers exist in varying degrees in each of the States, and it is almost impossible 
to make a general statement that would apply to all of the States. Thus, my 
remarks will be limited to the needs of South Dakota. 

As is true in most States, the South Dakota constitution is in need of re- 
vision. The present constitution is the 11th longest document among the 48 
States, which means that it is very detailed and contains numerous limitations. 
Since its adoption, the South Dakota constitution has been amended 64 times 
and 60 amendments have been rejected. Certainly, one of the first steps to 
the removal of barriers should be a movement for a complete revision of the 
constitution. 

The problem of legislative apportionment is not nearly so acute in South 
Dakota as in many of the States. In general, the urban and rural population 
receive equal representation in the State legislature, and there is not the rapid 
shift in popultaion in this State which would unbalance representation in the 
near future. Some improvements could be made in the legislative branch that 
would improve its functioning, but this is not a really serious problem in 
South Dakota. 

Of the entire State government in South Dakota, the executive branch is more 
in need of improvement than any other part. The Governor is limited in 
authority to deal effectively as the chief executive of the State and to head 
the administrative agencies which are supposed to be under his supervision. 
In addition to the Governor, five of the executive officials are elected by 
popular vote, which diminishes his control over the executive branch and diffuses 
responsibility. 

In 1954, South Dakota had 125 State agencies in the administrative branch 
of the government headed by boards, commissions, or elected officials. According 
to a report issued by a group of administrative consultants, most of these 
agencies violated the basic concepts of administrative organization and the 
number should be reduced to not more than 26. The report further stated that 
the heads of the agencies should be appointed by the Governor to insure execu- 
tive unity. Although the report was made at the request of the legislature, 
practically no action has been taken at this time to put the recommendations 
into effect. 

One of the basic problems in local government in all of the States is the fact 
that there are simply too many units. South Dakota is no exception to this 
rule. In fact, South Dakota is surpassed in the number of units of local govern- 
ment by only nine States, despite the fact that the population is less than in most 
States. In 1956, South Dakota had a total of 4,808 units, which means that 
there are more than 50 units per county. This total includes 3,288 school dis- 
tricts, 1,080 townships, 306 municipalities, 64 counties, and 69 special districts. 

Many of the local governmental units in South Dakota could be abolished with 
little or no effect on the amount of services rendered or functions performed. 
At the present time, townships have very few functions, and there is little 
doubt that the counties could assume these functions without undue hardship 
on either the people in the townships or the county government. A substantial 
reduction in the number of school districts could be effected by a program 
of consolidation, which would probably result in a better educational system 
and would certainly decrease the cost of education. 

Another barrier to responsive and efficient local government in South Dakota 
has been the numerous limitations, both constitutional and statutory, that have 
been placed on counties and municipalities. Some of these are necessary, but 
many stifle initiative of the local government and cannot be justified as needed 
checks. Some improvement is being made in this area. In November of this 
year, the voters will have an opportunity to vote on a constitutional amendment 
which will allow municipal home rule. 
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The removal of barriers to responsive and effective State and local government 
is a task that will have to be performed by each State and will depend to a 
great extent on the motivation of the citizens. Thus, the beginning of such a 
program must begin with a movement to educate the people as to the need 
for reform and of the benefits that can be expected from a responsive and 
effective State and local government. 

3. Is the present arrangement whereby the Federal Government shares ad- 
ministrative responsibility for programs with State and local government sound, 
or would you prefer that complete responsibility for each program be allocated 
to a single level of government. 

In general, I prefer the Federal-State cooperation in administration of the 
grant-in-aid programs. The history of Federal-grant programs, in most States, 
indicated that Federal supervision of the grant programs has usually raised 
the level of administration and often resulted in adoption of better administra- 
tive practices by other State agencies. One example of this is the establishment 
of the merit system of personnel administration by the health and welfare grant 
programs. Many of the States had never had a merit system before this require- 
ment was included, but soon expanded the system to the other agencies. 

The Federal agency which supervises a particular grant program usually pro- 
vides technical assistance in program development and administration which 
would not normally be available to the poorer States. The central system of 
collecting statistics and other data by the Federal agency is another device that 
aids in administration and would not be available without Federal paricipation 
in the program. Reports and planning required by the Federal agency often 
provide material that is very valuable to the State agency but would probably 
not have been prepared except for the Federal regulation. State administrators 
often complain of Federal supervision, but they will seldom say that Federal- 
State cooperation in the program has lowered the standards or that they would 
prefer that the State assume complete responsibility for the program. I believe 
that, in most of the grant-in-aid programs, there is sufficient national interest 
to justify Federal cooperation in administration, and that the peculiarities of 
the State or local situation are sufficient to insure a State interest in the pro- 
gram. Otherwise, there should not be a grant-in-aid program. If the problem is 
completely national, it should not be under Federal administration, and, if com- 
pletely State, a Federal grant should not be made. 

4. (A) Are there any present grant-in-aid programs which you would like 
to see completely a State (and/or local) responsibility? If so, please identify 
these programs and give your reasons. 

No; I do not think that I would favor complete State responsibility for the 
administration of any of the present Federal grant-in-aid programs. In gen- 
eral, I believe that the division of responsibility for administering the programs 
is better than complete responsibility by either the State or the Federal 
Government. 

(B) If you favor exclusive State (and/or local) responsiblity for some of 
the grant programs, do you believe that any tax areas, or portions thereof, 
now occupied by the Federal Government should be relinquished to the States? 
If so, please identify these areas. 

Since I do not favor exclusive State responsibility for administration of any 
of the existing grant programs, I would not favor Federal relinquishment of 
taxes. The fact is that Federal taxes are not earmarked for paying the cost 
of any grant programs, and Federal taxation does not preclude the States from 
taxing in any area in which they are not constitutionally prohibited from 
entering. 

5. If some or all Federal grants were discontinued, with the simultaneous 
discontinuance of an equal amount of Federal taxation (by vacating certain 
tax fields or reducing tax rates) — 

(A) Would your State be able and willing to raise sufficient revenue to con- 
tinue the programs concerned at their present levels? 

Actually, this question is impossible to answer because of the many variable 
factors present. First, it would depend upon the Federal tax which was lowered 
or abolished. Second, it would depend upon the program which was involved. 
Third, it is impossible to predict, with any degree of accuracy, whether the 
legislature would be willing to levy any or all of any Federal tax which was 
lowered or abolished or whether it would be willing to take responsibility for 
any program which was dropped by the Federal Government. However, it is 
possible to make some observation as to what might happen. 
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In certain fields, such as public health and welfare, the State of South Dakota 
would certainly make an effort to continue the programs, but there would, pos- 
sibly, be some reductions in the extent of the present program. In the inter- 
state-highway program, South Dakota could not, without great sacrifice, con- 
tinue the construction program that is now planned for the State. There are 
some indications that, in the public-assistance programs, especially aid to de- 
pendent children, the State legislature would receive pressure to either discon- 
tinue or reduce the program. Probably, in an overall view, most of the programs 
would be continued, but there would be a strong likelihood that most would be 
reduced in scope. 

Any prediction in regard to Federal relinquishment of taxes would depend 
on what taxes were lowered or abolished. A reduction in the income-tax level, 
either personal or corporate, would not likely result in these being added to the 
South Dakota tax base. There is a probability that substantial reduction in 
Federal excises on petroleum products, cigarettes, liquor, and luxuries might 
be followed by an increase in the State tax rates on these same items. How- 
ever, I think that the tendency would be to add less than the Federal tax was 
before it was removed and, in some cases, not to increase the rates at all, or 
very little. Reduction of some Federal taxes would be beneficial to some States, 
while other States would receive very little benefit. This would mean that there 
would be discrepancies in the abilities of the States to assume the burden of 
taking over programs which are dropped by the Federal Government. 

(B) Would your State be likely to terminate or substantially reduce any 
existing programs? If so, please identify such programs and explain the basis 
for your opinion. 

Yes; I believe that some of the existing programs would be terminated or 
reduced if they were not partially supported by Federal funds. There is more 
evidence to support the opinion that the programs would be kept, but supported 
at a lower level, than that they would be terminated. Most of the Federal- 
grant programs have a wide basis of public support, and it would be unlikely 
that any of the major programs would be abolished, but lack of revenue would 
dictate that some reductions would be made. 

South Dakota is one of the States that receives more in Federal grants than 
is paid in Federal taxes. A publication of Tax Foundation, Inc., shows that, 
in 1956, South Dakota received a dollar for each 44 cents paid in Federal taxes. 
Federal aid accounts for over 20 percent of the total State and local taxes col- 
lected in South Dakota. These facts indicate that mere reduction, or even 
vacating, of Federal tax sources in South Dakota would not be enough to insure 
that all of the grant programs could continue operating at the present levels, 
and this assumes that all of the taxes would be added by the State. 

6. If Federal grants now made directly to local governments were terminated 
(e. g., Slum clearance and urban renewal, public housing, airport construction )— 

(A) Would the municipalities in your State be able and willing to finance 
these programs alone from local revenue sources now available to them ? 

The direct Federal grants to local government have not had a great impact 
on municipalities in South Dakota. The reason for this is that South Dakota 
is primarily a rural State, and most of these programs have been designed for 
urban and metropolitan areas, and especially those that have had a rapid popu- 
lation growth. Although some Federal money has been used in these programs, 
South Dakota municipalities have not depended upon them to any great extent. 
Probably those which are needed could and would be financed by the munici- 
palities without too much trouble. 

(B) Is it likely that the cities in your State would be given enlarged taxing 
powers to continue these activities? 

I think that, if conditions changed to the extent that continuation of these 
programs were necessary, the State would enlarge the taxing powers of the 
municipalities or extend State aid to them. This does not mean that I think 
that every State could do this, because the problem of public housing, slum 
clearance, and urban renewal is much more acute in many States than it is in 
South Dakota. 

(C) Would your State government be more likely to assume more financial 
responsibility for these activities than it does at present? 

The State government would not be likely to assume financial responsibility 
for these programs at the present time, because none of these problems is par- 
ticularly widespread in South Dakota. However, if conditions changed drasti- 
cally, some assistance would likely be extended to the municipalities. 
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(D) Would your answer to A, B, and C be different if an appropriate amount 
of Federal taxes were discontinued at the same time that Federal grants were 
terminated? 

No; I do not think that these Federal-grant programs to local governments 
are applicable to the situation in South Dakota. 

7. What tests or criteria can you suggest for use by Congress in determining— 

(A) Whether to undertake new grant-in-aid programs? 

I believe that the primary consideration for the establishment of a new grant- 
in-aid program is that the matter to be affected is of national interest. This 
does not mean that all problems which are State and/or local now will always 
remain that way. Actually, most of the governmental problems in the United 
States were once considered State or local problems, but the changes in the so- 
ciety have resulted in local problems becoming national problems. As long as the 
States and local governments can deal effectively with a problem, there is no 
need for action by the National Government. However, when a problem becomes 
so widespread that the States lack resources or jurisdiction to handle it alone, 
there is a basis for Federal consideration as a method for solving the problem. 

Some activities need standardization which cannot be achieved by the States 
alone, or even with the use of interstate compacts. In these cases, Federal co- 
operation with the States in a grant-in-aid program becomes the best method for 
Standardizing the activity, to an extent, in all of the States. An example of 
this is the minimum standards which are set for the employment-security pro- 
grams which provide some protection for workers that are forced to move from 
one State to another. 

(B) Whether to continue or terminate existing grants? 

The decision to continue or to terminate any existing grant program should 
be made on the basis of an evaluation of the individual program. If the con- 
ditions still exist that caused the grant to be made or if withdrawal would lead 
to other problems, then the grant should be continued. 

8. What recommendations, if any, do you have for improving intergovern- 
mental cooperation in existing grant programs in order to achieve greater 
economy and efficiency? 

I do not have any general recommendations for improving the existing Fed- 
eral-grant programs and I believe that each program should be evaluated on 
its own merits. In general, I would agree with most of the recommendations 


which were made by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations relative 
to the various programs. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 


1. What is your appraisal of the impact to date of the recommendations of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestnbaum Commission), 
with particular reference to its effect on— 

(A) State legislatures? 

I am not sure of the meaning of this question, but I assume it means the 
effect that the recommendation of the Commission made for improving State 
legislatures has had for actual improvements. I do not know of any drastic 
improvements that have been made in State legislatures as a result of the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission. The need for reapportionment is still nearly 
as great and even greater in most of the States as it was in 1955 when the 
report was issued. There have been some improvements in legislative as- 
sistance, such as the legislative council or reference bureau. Probably there 
has been some reform in the earmarking of revenue and in the general budgetary 
procedure. However, it would be impossible to determine the amount of these 
reforms that could be traced to the stimulation of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

(B) The executive branch of the State government? 

Probably there has been more improvement made in the executive branch 
of the State governments than in any other aspect of State and local govern- 
ment. However, the need in this branch is probably greater than in any other 
place. I think that the Commission’s recommendations have stimulated some 
action to reorganization of the executive branch. Many of the States have 
made studies looking toward reorganization and a few have instituted many 
improvements. Actually, however, this movement has been stimulated by the 
Hoover Commission reports and again it is difficult to evaluate the impact 
of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations on this gradual movement 
for the improvement of the executive branch. 
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(C) Local governments? 

I do not think that the recommendations of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations have been responsible for any widespread reorganization of 
local government. There has been some reduction in the number of school 
districts in some States which have been the result of programs for consoli- 
dation. Two or three States have taken steps toward the adoption of home 
rule for municipalities and there has been some tendency to remove some of the 
limitations on local government. Also, there has been some action toward the 
establishment of metropolitan governments. In 1957, Dade County and Miami, 
Fla., consolidated all of the existing governments into a single governmental 
unit and some other metropolitan areas are studying the problem in prepara- 
tion of some similar action. These activities on the part of local government 
are outstanding but much remains to be done in this area. 

2. What is your opinion of the Commission’s recommendations? 

I was and am very favorably impressed with the recommendations of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. I think they made a_ very 
thorough and realistic appraisal of the whole field of Federal, State, and local 
relations and that their recommendations, if adopted, would prove very bene- 
ficial for the improvement of relations between the Federal and State 
Governments. 

8. Are you opposed to any of the specific recommendations of the Kestnbaum 
Commission? If so, would you please identify such recommendations and give 
your reasons for opposing them. 

The recommendation with respect to the school-lunch program did not meet 
with my full approval in that I did not agree that the Federal Government 
should gradually withdraw financial support from the program. I am afraid 
that the withdrawal of Federal funds, even though surplus commodities are 
available, will result in a reduction of the program. I believe this has been 
a very valuable program and should be continued or even expanded and the cost 
of education has risen to the point that most states are finding it increasingly 
difficult to provide the minimum educational services. 

I was not wholly in accord with the recommendation that the entire burden 
for elementary and secondary education remain purely a State responsibility. 
The events of the past few months have changed the thinking of many people 
on this particular topic. However, I can see that there is certainly a national 
interest in the education of the youth of the United States and there are discrep- 
ancies in the educational systems of the various States. With the tremendous 
growth of the number of students that are attending the schools, and the 
emphasis that is being placed on education as part of our national defense 
program, it is conceivable that many of the States cannot afford to finance the 
kind of a school system that is needed. This does not mean that there needs 
to be the same kinds of controls that have characterized some of the other 
grant programs. The Commission pointed out that education was traditionally 
a State and local function, but was not highway construction, welfare, health, 
and most of the other grant activities? There were other recommendations 
which I did not agree with completely especially in regard to the employment- 
security programs but in these I was not entirely in disagreement. Most of 
the disagreement was based on details which would have no drastic effect on 
the overall program. I do think, however, that employment security should be 
restudied. 


Ill, INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS OTHER THAN GRANTS-IN-AID 


1. Are there any important problems of an intergovernmental nature at your 
level of government (other than problems involving grant-in-aid programs) 
which are caused or aggravated by the actions or inaction of another level of 
government? If so, please describe such problems. (The subcommittee is par- 
ticularly interested in problems involving non-grant-cooperative programs and 
activities). 

No; I do not know of any problems of an intergovernmental nature that have 
been aggravated by the actions or interactions of other levels of government. 

2. What suggestions, if any, can you make for the solution of such inter- 
governmental problems? 

None. 
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IV. EMERGING PROBLEMS 


1. (A) Do you foresee the emergence of important new problems which, in your 
opinion, will necessitate government action but which your level of government 
will be unable to handle by itself? 

No; I do not foresee any entirely new problems which will necessitate govern- 
mental action in the near future. 


(B) What steps do you think might be taken to enable you to better meet such 
problems? 

(C) Could interstate and regional compacts be used as an effective substitute 
for direct Federal participation in meeting emerging problems? 

Interstate and regional compacts could, I think, be used to a much larger 
degree than they are now being used for many of the current problems in which 
there is no Federal participation. However, I do not believe that these devices 
will replace the need for Federal participation in the basic grant-in-aid programs. 
The interstate or regional compact is best suited for dealing with problems not 
of national interest but primarily those that involve two or more States in the 
same area. The cooperative development of a natural resource, regulation of 
resource use or some problem make better subjects for compacts than the per- 
formance of a function which has become a national need. 


V. GENERAL COMMENTS 


The subcommittee would be pleased to have your views on any important 
aspects or problems of intergovernmental relations which have not been covered 
in response to the preceding questions. 

I do not have any further comments to make as I think the questions covered 


most of the more significant aspects of the problems of intergovernmental 
relations. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD E. RISHELL, Mayor, City OF OAKLAND, CALIF., SUBMITTED 
TO THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HoUsE Com- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS JANUARY 13, 1958 


Subject: Intergovernmental Relations 


We have reviewed carefully the testimony of Patrick Healy, Jr., executive di- 
rector, American Municipal Association, before the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, July 30, 1957. It is felt that Mr. Healy’s testimony 
expresses the collective attitude of cities on the national level through the 
American Municipal Association on— 

I. Grants-in-aid programs. 
II. Comments on the recommendations of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 
III. Intergovernmental relations other than grants-in-aid. 
1V. Emerging problems of importance which will necessitate Govern- 
ment action that the local level of government will be unable to 
handle by itself. 

We have also reviewed the testimony of Richard Carpenter, executive director 
and general counsel of the League of California Cities, in San Francisco, Calif., 
October 28-30, 1957, and feel that he expresses the policies of the board of direc- 
tors of the league with respect to California cities, generally, on the following: 

I. The urgent need for a permanent National Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 

II. The continuing desirability of direct relationships between municipal gov- 
ernments and the Federal Government in those programs which have a national 
interest, and where the States, generally, have failed or are unwilling to assume 
responsibility; for example, urban renewal, public housing, and airport 
construction. 

III. The failure of the Federal Government to make payment in lieu of taxes 
on many classes of Federal properties located in cities, as well as the failure to 
return to private ownership property no longer needed for Federal purposes. 

IV. Comments on the recommendations of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and the impact which their adoptions by Congress would have 
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with respect to Public Law 660, which provides a program of prevention and 
control of water pollution. 

V. The request that serious consideration be given to providing interest-free 
loans through the Federal Government, rather than grants to assist in the con- 
struction of certain essential non-revenue-producing public works. 

The American Municipal Association and the League of California Cities 
have, in their respective national and State representation of cities, adequately 
covered the above questions of interest to the subcommittee. 

I would like to comment further on those questions which apply specifically 
to the city of Oakland, as follows: 


I. GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


The city of Oakland is satisfied with the Federal program of providing grants- 
in-aid directly to the city for urban renewal and airport construction. We 
strongly recommend that this policy not only be continued, but that it be ex- 
tended to include direct appropriations for civil defense needs. 

We question strongly the arrangement whereby the Federal Government 
shares administrative responsibility for programs with State and local govern- 
ments. It is felt that the placing of administrative responsibility on the local 
level for those programs which are purely local would reduce administrative 
confusion and effect economies in the accomplishment of the programs or proj- 
ects involved. 

The city of Oakland believes that the Federal Government should relinquish 
to cities the complete tax base of the admission tax, since the regulation and 
control of places of amusement are matters which rest primarily with local 
governments. 


II. COMMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONS 
A. Civil defense 

I concur in the recommendation of the Commission to the effect that Congress 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act to reallocate more responsibility for civil 
defense to the National Government. It has long been recognized that civil de- 
fense serves primarily the needs of the Nation as a whole. The local interests 
and needs must be subservient on these and other matters of national concern 
in an emergency. Since the need for civil defense is a direct outgrowth of the 
relations between the United States and other nations, civil defense, as in- 
dicated in this report, is most certainly an integral part of our national defense. 
Planning, leadership, and financial assistance must be provided by the National 
Government if its needs are to be met by the local government. 

The other civil defense recommendations of the Commission in which we 
concur are: 

1. Amendment to the Federal Civil Defense Act to liberalize the financial 
participation of the National Government * * * 

2. Modification of the present practice of conducting civil defense re- 
lationships mainly through the States. 

8. Direct participation of State and local governments in national planning 
for civil defense. 

As a member of the Federal Civil Defense Advisory Council, I have had the 
unusual opportunity of studying civil defense problems on the national, State, 
and local levels, and feel strongly that the above improvements should be im- 
plemented by Congress at the earliest possible date. 


B. Highways 

It has been estimated that 70 percent of the Federal gas tax is produced from 
vehicular mileage on city streets. It is significant to note that less than 8 per- 
cent of this revenue obtained within cities is appropriated for the planning, 
development, construction, and maintenance of important highway connecting 
links within cities. Here, as in many other cases, the cities are the primary 
sources of Federal Government revenue, but are the stepchildren of the Federal 
Government in benefiting through adequate reallocations or grants-in-aid for 
projects which affect the largest percentage of the American public. It is of 
equal significance that the State per capita income is not taken into account 
in either the allotment to States for highways, or in determining the State fund- 
matching process. It can be shown that California contributes a dollar to the 
Federal Government for every 50 cents received in Federal aid. 
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We believe the Commission is sound in its recommendations— 

1. That the actual construction and maintenance of highways be per- 
formed by the States and their subdivisions. 

2. That the present Federal-aid highway program be continued and that 
funds appropriated thereunder be increased. 

8. That a reduction be made in the extent and degree of Federal super- 
vision accompanying highway grants-in-aid. 

4. That the law requiring the States to expend certain amounts on specific 
taxes for highway purposes be repealed. 

We do, however, question recommended policy that the highway construction 
program be financed substantially on a pay-as-you-go basis, and that Congress 
provide additional revenues for this purpose, primarily from increased motor- 
vehicle taxes. This policy is unrealistic in its application to existing serious 
highway deficiencies which— 

1. Continue traffic hazards. 

2. Retard commercial progress. 

8. Continue vital communication bottlenecks for national military activi- 
ties and civil defense needs in vital target areas. 

1. Increase the ultimate highway construction cost which results from a 
rising economy. It can be shown that highways constructed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis 5 or 10 years hence could have been financed through bond 
issues, when needed, at a substantially reduced cost. 

C. Civil aviation 

All recommendations of the Commission have been reviewed carefully with 
the port of Oakland which has the responsibility for airport facilities. The port 
and the city concur unconditionally with the recommendations enumerated in 
the Commission’s report. 

D. Urban renewal 


Some considerable experience in different phases of the present urban-renewal 
program, as to necessity and efficiency of operations under present regulations, 
has provided a somewhat different viewpoint from that broadly expressed in a 
report to the subject committee provided by this city in 1955. 

We are not prepared to explore completely all of the matters set forth in the 
questionnaire concerning this and other Federal grant programs as they relate 
to current activities in this city, but will attempt to relate this statement as 
much as possible to the areas of discussion presented by the questionnaire. 

In general, the role of the Federal Government in the urban renewal pro- 
gram would appear to be proper, inevitable, and essential. This is not to say 
that, when and if a sufficient balance of urban-rural representation in the State 
legislature comes about, a concerted effort should not be made to place greater 
responsibility for this program on the State level if concurrently adequate tax- 
ing areas can be relinquished to the State in order to support local programs 
in at least an equal proportion and rate, and preferably considerably higher. 
Obviously, the growth of the Federal program in this field has primarily been 
due to the failure of the State and local government adequately to provide for 
the means to overcome the astronomical costs in both dollars and human values 
of the deterioration of our urban areas. 

Inasmuch, however, as a considerable proportion of these problems, in Cali- 
fornia particularly, is the result of heavy in-migration in modest and lower 
income levels and skills during World War II from all over the Nation, it is 
believed that there is a substantial and continuing Federal responsibility to 
assist in overcoming the pressures which such a population shift generates both 
to accelerate the deterioration of housing in urban areas and to create a whole 
host of new problems in metropolitan facilities and sociological conditions. It 
follows, as a reasonable assumption, that administrative responsibility for this 
program will continue in its need to be shared among the governmental juris- 
dictions which provide support in the form of finances and technical guidance 
and those which execute such programs. 

On the basis of our still limited experience, we believe that the type of urban- 
renewal activity contemplated by the 1954 and subsequent amendments to the 
Federal Housing Act which recognizes the need for comprehensive urban re- 
newal and stimulates the rehabilitation and extension of useful life of still 
salvable but deteriorated neighborhoods and structures, cannot only reduce 
the long-range cost of this program, but achieve substantial results in the 
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reduction of sociological problems brought about as a result of the mass dis- 
location of people. 

Neverless, it would appear that there has been more than sufficient time for 
a new set of administrative procedures from the Federal level to have been 
developed to facilitate and speed up rehabilitation and conservation projects. 
Such projects are very different in character from slum clearance, and yet today, 
3 years after the necessary Federal legislation, administratively the require- 
ments are practically the same for such projects; the forms, the redtape, and 
the administrative attitude are practically the same, as these factors have, over 
a longer period of time, grown up around the slum-clearance program. Also, in 
this connection, our experience has indicated that new and considerably simpli- 
fied procedures are necessary where the city itself is undertaking urban-renewal 
projects. It is understandable that, where new and independent agencies have 
been created for purposes of urban renewal, specific and detailed guides, reports, 
etc., need to be set forth for such agencies to follow; but where a municipality 
has been organized and successfully in business, so to speak, for 100 years or 
more, it would appear that the superimposition of these detailed administrative 
matters on existing patterns and methods is severely restrictive, cumbersome, 
and time consuming. It is suggested that the Federal administration work out 
a task-force method whereby qualified technicians in the various fields of munic- 
ipal government could, in the beginning, analyze the condition, methods, and 
procedures of a municipality and only impose such additional requirements on 
local government in those areas where deficiencies or radical differences exist 
in order to conform to Federal standards. In this way, the objective would be 
achieved in a minimum of time and with a minimum disruption of local operation. 

It seems obvious, at the present time, that neither the municipalities nor 
the State would begin to be able, even if willing, to finance alone these pro- 
grams, even at their present, all too slow pace, much less to provide the sorely 
needed stimulus of a greatly accelerated urban-renewal program, even if sub- 
stantial taxing powers were relinquished. 

While it is impossible to suggest a series of specific tests or criteria for use 
by Congress in determining whether to continue, terminate, or undertake new 
grant-in-aid programs, obviously the basic test is whether such programs are 
essential to the national welfare and security, or are essential to overcome 
problems which are national in scope and beyond the capability of lesser juris- 
dictions to overcome. The only recommendation we could offer with respect 
to improving intergovernmental cooperation in existing programs, in order to 
achieve greater economy and efficiency, would be the obvious and oft-repeated 
one that there needs to be an attitude from the Federal level of greater faith 
in the sincerity and integrity of local government which, in turn, could allow 
a considerable reduction in the eternal, infernal paperwork, substantially 
greater autonomy in decision making, and execution on the local level. 

In conclusion of this part of the report, it is suggested as indicated above, 
that one of the great emerging problems directly related to governmental ac- 
tivity in program areas not hitherto contemplated nor faced to any great degree, 
is again, the mass dislocation and migration of people directly due to govern- 
mental activity. This problem is well recognized in many quarters; but, as 
yet, there has not appeared the effective means, if nothing more than the pro- 
vision of data and guidance, by which to deal with it. Surely, if we are to 
maintain and heighten the solid human values which are intrinsically wound up 
in the strength and fabric of our Nation, no matter what the pressure of ma- 
terial improvement, far greater consideration and sympathetic understanding 
must be given to the needs of our citizens who are most directly affected—those 
in the path of marching progress. 





STATE OF IDAHO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Boise, October 25, 1957. 
Hon. L. H. FountvAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FounTAIN: Thank you for your invitation to appear be- 
fore one of the several meetings of your subcommittee which are being held 
around the country for the purpose of gathering further information concern- 
ing the appropriate areas of endeavor for the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 
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I had hoped that time might permit my attendance at the San Francisco or 
Denver session, but a conflict in schedules makes this impossible. 

As you know, I am a member of the action committee of the governors’ con- 
ference which has been meeting with members of President Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet looking to the preparation of specific proposals for a transfer of func- 
tions which can be submitted to the Congress. We have developed an area of 
agreement which would turn back to the States revenue sources substantial 
enough to relieve the United States of the operation of roughly $100 million 
worth of services. I am persuaded that negotiation of this type is the only 
method which will be productive of result in this field. The Congress alone 
will have extreme difficulty in convincing itself to reverse the trend toward 
centralization. 

For the first time in history a serious effort is being made by both the States 
and a national administration to check the trend toward increases in the num- 
bers of these essentially local programs. The key to whether it can be guc- 
cessful at all is involved in the willingness or the reluctance of the Congress 
to surrender sources of revenue. If Congress is willing, I am sure the States 
will stand ready and able to not only take up these programs as they are now 
administered, but to vigorously expand them in line with the needs of the 48 
States, as those needs are demonstrated. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the proposals of the governors 
do not involve a diminution of services. Rather they envision an expansion 
of those services made possible by the economies which are apparent if some 
way can be devised to avoid what has been aptly termed “the brokerage 
charge” on Federal taxes remitted to Washington and then disbursed to the 
States. In some cases, assuming a need at the State or local level, those pro- 
grams could be expanded by as much as 10 percent without any increase in 
cost if the functions and revenues were returned to State and local level. 

But I must emphasize again that the first step toward success in this en- 
deavor will be an indication of willingness by the Congress to release its grip 
on the sources of revenue which will support the State effort to perform these 
services. 

I doubt that there is much merit in discussing how this situation came about. 
Merit will be found, if any there be, in arresting this trend toward centraliza- 
tion, and in restoring to the local governments those functions and attributes 
of sovereignty which were historically theirs. 

With warmest personal regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. SMYLIE, 
Governor. 





Crry oF SALEM, OREG. 
October 24, 1957. 
Mr. L. H. FouNnrvAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Fountain: At the outset I should like to indicate that I agree 
wholeheartedly with President Eisenhower’s address given to the conference of 
governors at Williamsburg, June 25, 1957. For too long a period the cities and 
States have been too eager to pass on to Washington responsibility for local 
problems. As a result the Federal Government has had to step in and give 
the services not rendered by local government. 

Of course some action has been passed to Washington in the belief that ours 
is not purely a local, but a regional or national problem. This, I believe, is 
evidenced particularly in the area of planning. Granted that planning may 
be needed for an area beyond the city limits. But it is beyond me why Federal 
funds should enter into the picture. This should be a strictly local problem. 
We are attempting the solution of this and other similar problems through the 
use of our newly established Mid-Willamette Valley Planning Council. The 
council is supported, and in turn works for the two counties, school district, 
and the city of Salem. The council has a technical staff that could not be 
supported by any 1 unit, but with 4 units of government pooling money and 
resources, We are On our way. 

Of course I realize that some problems are truly beyond the scope of the 
locality and require action on a national level in the matter of financing and 
establishment of national standards, as programs of natural resources and 
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conservation. But in the determination of areas for Federal participation, 
close scrutiny must be given to insure that the areas are truly national rather 
than a multitude of numerous local problems. 

Particularly pleasing to me, was the appointment of the joint Federal-State 
action committee. I hope that this committee will be able to make recommenda- 
tions which will aid the States and local governments again in assuming their 
responsibilities. 

I realize that I am fortunate to be located in Salem, where the community 
has a stable economy. As a result, our city’s physical facilities are in rather 
good shape. We have problems, and will have to face them as they appear. 
This brings us into the problem faced by cities in the grant-in-aid program. 

As long as the Federal Government will furnish money on a matching basis, 
we will have to apply for such moneys. This would, on the surface, show 
that the city administration is stretching our local tax dollar. Even though 
I might disagree with the philosophy of a particular grant-in-aid, I am com- 
pelled to ask for matching funds. Truly, this is a position that all municipal 
administrators must face. 

Conceivably, the dangling of Federal matching moneys will cause a munici- 
pality to enter into projects wherein the city cannot afford to be. But the 
idea that we are getting something for less is extremely tempting. 

It is a nice thought that ail units of government must reach high standards 
of personnel, services, and capital outlay. And the possibility of Federal moneys 
will help some cities reach these standards. However, it seems reasonable 
that, on the local level of government in a democracy, the standards should 
be determined by the local citizens. In some communities, of course, some will 
want high standards and be willing to pay for them. If, on the other hand, 
the citizens do not want to pay for the higher standards, is it not logical that 
they determine this on the matter of need, rather than through Federal moneys. 

I feel that the individual should know what his local services are costing him, 
and that he should pay for them locally. But when moneys come from other 
levels of government, his personal cost is hidden. Thus, it is difficult for the 
individual to clearly determine the costs of local government. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert Wuite, Mayor. 


CITY OF PHOENIX, ARIz., 
January 30, 1958. 
Representative L. H. FountTAIN, 
Chairman, Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FouNTAIN: Thank you very much for giving me an 
opportunity to make a statement on some of the questions being studied by the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

The city of Phoenix, Ariz., is the largest city in the State of Arizona and the 
central city of the State’s largest metropolitan area, Maricopa County. The 
city has an area of 36.3 square miles and an estimated population of 173,000. 
Since 1950, the city has increased its area by 121 percent and its population by 
68 percent. Our long-range plans call for continued expansion through annexa- 
tion, in order that our political boundaries can be made to coincide with our 
economic and social areas. 

Financing municipal services for an expanding city has been one of our 
biggest problems in recent years, but we feel that our city has met the challenge. 
The willingness of the city’s taxpayers to finance the services required to meet 
this growth is evidenced by the fact that the voters, in May 1957, approved a 
total of $70 million in bonds for necessary capital facilities. The improvements 
will be for water, sanitary sewers, storm drainage, parks and playgrounds, 
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municipal buildings, arterial-street construction, and airport expansion. While 
some of these bond funds will be used to match Federal grant-in-aid funds avail- 
able for sewage-treatment facilities, urban highway construction, and airport 
construction, about $59 million of the $70 million will be used for projects for 
which no Federal aid is available. 

I have mentioned this bond program to show that the citizens of this city are 
assuming the major share of the financial responsibilities in meeting municipal 
service needs of this growing urban area. This is as it should be. 

We feel that certain Federal grant-in-aid programs in which the city of Phoenix 
is participating are very vital to the future of the community. These include 
urban renewal, public housing, airport construction, and urban highway con- 
struction. Without Federal participation in these programs, the city of 
Phoenix alone would not have sufficient financial resources to undertake the 
programs and accomplish the objectives which we now hope to achieve. We are 
also inclined to believe that numerous other cities in Arizona and throughout 
the United States would be in a similar position if the Federal Government 
abandoned these grant-in-aid programs. 

The report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (Kestnbaum 
Commission) recognizes this financial problem as one of the major difficulties of 
local government. It states: “Much of the present concern over intergovern- 
mental relations stems from the fiscal difficulties of local governments, as dis- 
tinguished from State governments.” 

The Kestnbaum Commission further notes that many of the local govern- 
ments’ difficulties result from restrictions that the States have imposed on them- 
selves and the local units. If these restrictions are to be lifted, each State will 
have to reexamine, reevaluate, and revise its constitution, statutes, and many 
practices. Admittedly, this is a problem of great magnitude, which will probably 
be more difficult to accomplish in some States than in others. Nevertheless, we 
feel that this is the basic prerequisite to the proposal to overhaul the Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. Since the vast majority of cities could not fully support 
the programs with their presently available revenue sources, it logically follows 
that there would have to be a readjustment in the State fiscal policies affecting 
cities if the programs were to be continued. 

Before any Federal grant-in-aid program is abandoned, we feel the Federal 
Government should be assured that the States will take over the responsibilities 
of the program and make it possible for its political subdivisions to carry to a 
logical conclusion programs which have been started with Federal assistance. 
Of course, this does not refer to programs which the Federal Government feels 
have outlived their usefulness. 

Whether the State of Arizona would assume more financial responsibility 
for programs relinquished by the Federal Government, or would give munici- 
palities new sources of revenue to continue the programs, are questions which 
We cannot answer. We do not feel that we can second-guess what the State’s 
position would be if they were asked to provide financial assistance to cities for 
programs such as urban renewal and airport construction. In these and other 
programs, we do feel that the city of Phoenix could not make all of the needed 
improvements without some financial assistance from other governments or new 
sources of revenue. 

With reference to other aspects of the Federal grant-in-aid programs, we 
definitely approve of direct city-Federal relationships for certain programs, 
such as for urban renewal and airport construction. Since these programs 
normally affect cities only, we see no need for interposing a State agency between 
the Federal Government and the cities. The additional agency in such cases 
would merely tend to create delays, duplication, and overlapping work. The 
most desirable administrative arrangements for grant-in-aid programs will prob- 
ably depend upon the scope and type of program itself. For example, direct 
Federal-city contact for urban highway construction probably would not be 
desirable, due to the need for overall coordination of all types of highway con- 
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struction within a State, whereas no similar problem exists for urban renewal 
and airport construction. 

Adequate recordkeeping and accounting are certainly desirable to assure the 
Federal Government that the objectives of grant-in-aid programs are being 
achieved by the participating governmental units. In requiring a governmental 
unit to maintain adequate records, however, we feel that Federal officials should 
make careful distinctions between what is required for Federal aid and what is 
recommended or suggested. For example, if a city has adopted generally ac- 
cepted municipal accounting classifications and follows standard accounting 
practices, it would seem that the accounting for the Federal grant-in-aid funds 
could be done in the same manner as for other city activities and funds. We do 
not feel that established city practices, such as accounting, necessarily should 
be overhauled for specific activities for the reason that the city is participating 
in a Federal grant-in-aid program. 

In summary, we feel that the recommendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion are generally sound. The Commission’s objective of keeping “centralization 
to a minimum and State-local responsibility to a maximum” is laudable, and is 
consistent with the home-rule-for-cities principle, which we advocate. We feel 
that serious fiscal problems will have to be solved, however, before most cities 
could assume full financial responsibility for the present Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Sincerely, 
JACK WILLIAMS, Mayor. 


Xx 





